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Issue in Brief 


The cost of present-day medical service among persons of moderate 
sncomes 18 developed in an inquiry made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics among its own personnel. The inquiry showed that the aver- 
ave annual expenditures per employee for medical services was 
$/22.72, or 6.2 per cent of the average annual salary of $1,992.63. 
The average per capita expenditure for such services (i. e., the 


expenditures for the employee and his dependents) was $64.59. For 
the group receiving $3,000 or over per year the per capita expendi- 
ture was $86.65. On the assumption that members of this latter 
croup were in @ position to bear the expense of all the more necessary 
expenditures for health, it would appear that a family of four would 
require an annual expenditure of approximately $350 and «a family of 
five of approximately $430 to take care of the more essential health 
requirements. Page 1. 


Trade-unions quite generally recognize the value of recreational 
activity in the union as an aid in organization work, in developing a 
spirit of comradeship among the membership, and as an agency for 
ihe improvement of the health of members. Inquiry by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics developed the fact that more or less extensive 
work along this line is being done by locals of 41 labor organizations. 
In most cases the international merely encourages the work but in 
a few outstanding instances the central organization has taken the 
initiative and is actively furthering such activities. General social 
events, Indoor recreation of various sorts, and organized activity in 
all kinds of athletics and sports are undertaken by these labor groups. 
There are also a number of union-owned summer camps, and one 
international union operates an extensive year-round vacation resort. 
Even a union-owned general amusement park was found. Page 5. 


A study of wages and hours of labor in the cotton-ginning industry, 
just completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that during 
the pay-roll period covered average actual weekly wages were $18.94 
and average actual hours per week were 64.5. The industry is 
seasonal, being carried on only during the period of the year when 
cotton is picked. The spread of operation may be as long as five 
months, starting in the late summer. As cotton is ginned on the 
day it is brought in, the hours of work may be long during the rush 
period and night shifts are sometimes operated. Page 111. 


Accidents to window cleaners are much less frequent and less serious 
than has usually been supposed, according to an investigation just 
completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The information ob- 
tained in the investigation was by no means complete, but seems 
sufficient to indicate that comparatively few window cleaners are 
killed at work. Twelve States reported only 14 fatalities in varying 
periods covering a three-year interval. Page 57. 


A summary of the public-service retirement systems in 12 European 
countries shows that in Belgium, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
for higher officials in Germany the total cost is borne by the Govern- 
ment. In France, Italy, Germany (other than higher officials), 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
the employees and the Government share the cost in varying pro- 
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ortions. The retirement age varies from 60 years in Austria, (; reat 
sritain, and France to 70 years in Denmark, Norway, and Sw itz. 
land, with special provisions in some countries for earlier retire:ey; 


under certain conditions. The retirement allowances also vary, tho 
full allowance in one country being as high as 78.3 per cent of tho 
salary. Most of the systems also provide benefits for widows and 
orphans of employees. Page 21. 


Average farm wage rates were somewhat lower at the beginning of 
1928 than in 1927, according to figures published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The rate per month withoy; 
board on January 1 was $46.75 as compared with $47.07 on January 
1, 1927; the daily rate without board was $2.34 against $2.36 oy 
January 1, 1927. Page 118. 

High wage rates resulted in lower manufacturing costs for a manufac. 
turing company because of the introduction of machinery and power 
on work formerly done by hand. This company’s wage rates have 
more than doubled in the past 15 years and a representative of the 
firm believes that if wages were again doubled costs would be further 
reduced. Page 43. 


A worker’s inability to read the English language is an expense to 
his employer and a menace to himself. Large manufacturing concerns 
may have from 10 to 25 per cent of illiterate workers, and the number 
of such persons has been steadily growing in many manufacturing 
States. Page 47. : 

The displacement of hand labor by machinery continues in agriculture 
as well as in manufacturing. Mechanical harvesting of cotton is now 
well established in some sections, and the use of the combined harvest- 
er-thresher in the harvesting of grain is growing because of its relative 
cheapness. Pages 41 and 42. 


The multiplication of j0b-destroying machinery is causing the serious 
apprehension of labor, as indicated by numerous recent articles 
in the trade-union press. The excerpts published (p. 36) indicate 
on the whole that while the wage earners fear the so-called ‘‘ tech- 
nological”? unemployment, they are not without hope of a rational 
solution of the problem. 
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Cost of Medical Service 


HE information for the present study was obtained from the 

4 personnel of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the first week 

of April, 1928. At that time there were 117 persons, other 

than the commissioner, assistant commissioner, and agents in the 

field, in the service of the bureau. Satisfactorily compiled schedules 
were obtained from 114. 

The term “‘cost of medical service,” as used in this inquiry, covers 
all direct expenditures for health purposes, including the care of the 
teeth and eyes, medicines, hospital, and nursing charges, surgical 
appliances, etc., as well as the services of physicians and surgeons. 

The principal points developed from the inquiry are as follows: 

The average annual expenditures per employee for medical services 
were $98.92 for the group earning less than $2,000 per year; $146.13 
for the salary group $2,000 to $3,000; and $190.63 for the salary 
croup $3,000 and over. The average medical costs for all salary 
groups was $122.72, the average salary being $1,992.63. Expressed 
in terms of percentages, medical costs represented 6.2 per cent of 
salary in the lower salary group; 6.3 per cent in the middle group; 
and 5.5 per cent in the upper group. 

Medical costs, reduced to an annual basis, were in excess of $500 ina 
number of instances. Nineteen persons spent over 10 per cent of their 
salaries for medical care, the costs ranging from 10.4 to 33.9 per cent. 

Because of the large number of unmarried employees in the bureau, 
the average number of persons per schedule (i. e., the reporting em- 
ployees and their dependents) was only 1.9, the average ranging 
from 1.8 persons in the lowest salary group to 2.2 in the upper group. 
Thus the average per capita expenditures for medical services were 
$54.96 for the lowest salary group, $69.59 for the middle group, 
$86.65 for the upper group, ae $64.59 for all three groups combined. 

The inquiry did not show, of course, the exact sums which, on the 
average, should be spent for medical services. Many employees, 
particularly those with the lower salaries and those with the larger 
families, neglect or postpone such medical treatment as is not abso- 
lutely imperative. This was shown in numerous statements made 
by employees replying to the present questionnaire. On the whole, 
however, it may be assumed that the: members of the group earning 
$3,000 and over were expending approximately enough for all the 
major requirements of health, without being in a position to spend 
wastefully for services of this nature. It is probable, therefore, that 
the average per capita expenditure in this group represents the aver- 
age minimum amount per individual necessary for the maintenance 
of health. The average per capita expenditure of the group is $86.65. 
On this basis the average annual cost of adequate medical services 
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would be approximately $350 for a family of four and approxin 
$430 for a family of five. 

The cost of medical service to employees of the Bureau of | 
Statistics is considerably reduced by reason of the fact that the }).. 
partment of Labor maintains a free dispensary service open {\) 4 
employees of the department. Visits to the dispensary average 3 },0,); 
10 per year per employee and thus represent an average money s; 


























ing 
of at least $20 a year. 7 
The summarized statistical findings of the inquiry are show), jy 
Table 1. 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE ANNUAL MEDICAL EXPENSES OF 114 GOVERNMENT EMPioy 
EES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SALARY 
| Aver- | Annual medical expenses 
rs age | Srecesah 
NUM- | a, nui- } } = 
| ber of | dear ber of | 
. em- ‘enne Persons; Average | ,. | Per 
Balary class ployees | POCUnS | cov- | “salary pomp og cent ; 
| re- | ereq | ered | Pe | of 
porting | | per ploy Salary 
sched- | 
“Dee erakie: aa a _ule_| J 
IR i icin ivlinsecnen sn deis 9 | 20 2.2| $3,466.67 | $190. 63 5.5 $8 
$2,000 and under $3,000 __.________. on 40 | 8) 21 | 2,316.00 | 146.13; 6.3 69.59 
a a veeeeeeeet 65; 115) 1.8) 1,580.54) 98.92) 6.2 54.9% 
ON ce sehicis teit angina se 4; 220/19 | 2! 64.59 


1,992.63 | 122.72 | 6. 





As noted above, the medical costs covered by this study include 
only direct costs. Indirect costs—such as loss of salary from illness 
and convalescence—are not included. Nor are funeral expenses 
included. As regards loss of salary, the regulations of the Depuart- 
ment of Labor permit of a maximum sick leave of 30 days within any 
one calendar year, proper certification by a physician being required. 
As a maximum of 30 days of annual leave within a calendar year inay 
also be allowed under the departmental regulations, an employee 
suffering a severe illness may be paid, at the most, for a period of 6() 
days without service during a calendar year. Beyond this period, the 
salary ceases. Neither sick leave nor annual leave is cumulative. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the medical costs reported 
in this inquiry were in many, and probably most, cases less than tlie 
actual amounts spent. Most of the employees replying had not 
kept complete records of all medical expenditures—especially for 
family medicines usually bought for cash—and as a result there was 
an evident tendency to understate the totals. 

The results of the present study can not of course be accepted as 
conclusive for other than the personnel of the particular bureau to 
which they relate. On the other hand, the fact that the personne! 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has such a wide range of duties 
(from messengers to expert statisticians) and of salaries (from $1 ,()20 
to $4,400 per year) indicates that the results may be regarded «as 
fairly- representative of the other classes of salary and wage earners 
of similar income groups. 


Individual Reports 


HE detailed data for each of the 114 schedules obtained are given 

in Table 2. The schedules used. requested information back to 
January 1, 1927, in the case of normal medical services and to Janu: 'y 
1, 1926, in the case of special medical services. This was done in oct 
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.) cover the more extended cases of illness. In tabulating the sched- 
ales, however, all data were reduced to an annual basis, and the cost fig- 
jres here presented represent in all cases average annual expenditures. 
i) the schedule and in the following tabulation distinction is made 
between ‘normal services” and ‘‘special services.” By ‘‘normal 
ervices”’ 1s meant the ordinary and more or less routine services of 
che dentist, oculist, and family physician. By ‘‘special services”’ is 
meant those incident to the more serious illnesses requiring expendi- 
tures for surgeons, hospital, nursing, etc. Such a distinction is 
necessarily rather rough but permits of useful comparisons. 


TanLy 2.-—-NORMAL AND SPECIAL MEDICAL EXPENSES OF 114 GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES AND PER CENT OF SALARY THUS SPENT, BY SALARY GROUPS 
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TABLE 2.—_NORMAL AND SPECIAL MEDICAL EXPENSES OF 114 GOVERNMEN | EM 
PLOYEES AND PER CENT OF SALARY THUS SPENT, BY SALARY GROUPS-«,, 





















































Con, 
— 
Average annual expenditures for 
Num- - ‘ 
Salary classification and em- =e | Normal medical Special medical Tot 
‘- evens’ number sons | Salary services services otal 
cover- = aaa 
ed Per Per Per 
Amount |cent of} Amount jcent of) Amount cent o 
salary salary Salary 
Under $2,000: 
Employee No. 50_......-..--- 1 |$1,620.00| $40.00} 25] $8889] 5.5 | $128.30 gy 
Employee No, 51- -.-..---.--- 2 | 1,620.00 17. 60 {6 2 Seve ee ee 17. 60 Ll 
Employee No. 2 | 1,320. 00 47. 60 3.6 5. 33 4 52. 93 40 
Employee No. 1 | 1,680.00 41. 60 2.5 123. 11 7.3 164. 71 9.8 
Employee No. 2 | 1,920.00 48. 00 2.5 20. 1.0 68. 00 35 
Employee No. OT EE EiitcerbotstsRbdtinn aubtnnddislednshhaonautiews- ~~~ Ble 
Employee No. 1 | 1,440.00 106. 80 7.4 29. 33 2.0 136. 13 9.5 
Employee No. 1 | 1,320.00 58. 46 cg, ETE SET 58. 40 44 
Employee No. 1 | 1,860. 00 40. 60 2.2 13. 33 7 53. 93 29 
Employee No. 1 | 1,860. 00 12. 23 WIP Ainweecadateeens 12. 23 a 
Employee No. 1 | 1,860. 00 40. 40 2.2 64.444 3.5 104. 84 5.6 
Employee No. 1 | 1,380. 00 oo Fe ae Se 156. 00 11.3 
Employee No. 1 | 1,440.00 20. 00 1.4 88. 89 6. 2 108. 89 16 
Employee No. 3 | 1,740.00 72. 20 4.1 13. 33 8 85. 53 49 
Employee No. 2 | 1,740.00 171. 20 of ats SIE 171. 20 9,8 
Employee No. 1 | 1,320.00 55. 20 CERES GRE 55. 20 4.9 
Employee No. 1 | 1,800. 00 49. 60 PO tions decandeeusis 49. 60 28 
Employee No. 1 | 1,800. 00 24. 80 ag FW sek | Res 24. 80 14 
Employee No. 2 | 1,140.00 44.00} 3.9 24.00 21 68. 00 6.0 
Employee No. 1 | 1,320.00 112. 00 8.5 17. 78 1.3 129. 78 9.8 
Employee No. 1 | 1,320.00 7. 20 BM | Sabine 4 Age late rt. 7. 20 | 5 
Employee No. 1 | 1, 680. 00 88. 16 5.2 377.44 | 22.5 465. 60 27.7 
Employee No. 1 | 1,860.00 73. 60 4.0 226.67 | 12.2 300.27 | 16.1 
Employee No. 7 | 1,500.00 pe FB Gy: Sal 158.40 | 10.6 
Employee No. 2 | 1,140.00 36. 00 Dee ee 36.00) 32 
Employee No. 1 | 1,800. 06 84. 20 ie Be eee. 3 84.20) 47 
Employee No. i | 1,920.00 144. 00 7.5 16. 44 .9 160. 44 8.4 
Employee No. 6 | 1,620. 00 29. 60 1.8 39. 11 2.4 68. 71 4.2 
Employee No. 1 | 1,386. 00 2. 40 om 23.11 1.7 25. 51 L8 
Employee No. 3 | 1,860.00 196.00 | 10.5 24. 44 1.3 220. 44 11.9 
Employee No. 1 | 1,680.00 75. 60 4.5 16. 89 1.0 92. 49 5.5 
Employee No. 5 | 1,620. 00 45. 60 are Se 45. 60 2.8 
Employee No. 1 | 1,620.00 38. 40 2.4 26. 67 1.6 65. 07 4.0 
Employee No. 1 | 1,860. 00 75. 20 pe ae 75. 20 4.0 
Employee No. 4 | 1,920.00 28. 00 1.5 220.00 | 11.5 248. 00 12.9 
Employee No. 2 | 1,320.00 12. 00 .9 22. 17 34. 22 26 
Employee No. 5 | 1,620. 00 87. 20 5.4 151. 11 9.3 238. 31 14.7 
Employee No. 1 | 1,920. 00 108. 00 5.6 2. 22 2 110. 22 5.7 
Employee No. 1 | 1,620. 00 20. 00 SN, See ee Cee ee 20. 00 1.2 
Employee No. 1 | 1,740.00 28. 28 1.6 15. 56 9 43. 84 2.5 
Employee No. i | 1,320.00 56. 00 | is pri eiace ey: Spee 56. 00 4.2 
Employee No. RES gg SORA Oe eee ) PS SEE Se es a 
Employee No. BU Qk RES Ps | res Oe Oe sa 
Employee No. 2 | 1, 560. 00 64. 00 OD Bite din din aktned 64. 00 4.1 
Employee No. 1 | 1,680.00 16. 80 1.0 160. 00 9.5 176. 80 10.5 
Employee No. 4 | 1,680.00 64. 00 4g PRPs Be 64. 00 3.8 
Employee No. 1 | 1,500.00 28. 00 J | GGT oat Bee 28. 00 1.9 
Employee No. 3 | 1,860. 00 71. 20 3.8 150. 67 8.1 221. 87 11.9 
Employee No. 2 | 1,620.00 2. 80 ~ 12. 00 7 14. 80 9 
Employee No. 1 | 1,740.00 10. 12 .6 4. 89 -3 15. 01 9 
Employee No. 1 | 1,380. 00 15. 20 1.1 22. 22 1.6 7.42; 27 
Employee No. 1 | 1,380.00 28. 00 YS RS EE” 28. 00 2.0 
Employee No. 1 | 1,320.00 2. 40 Bs ee Se SASS 2. 40 2 
Employee No. eh" - } ree pee ED LES ee ee ee See 
Employee No. 2 | 1, 500. 00 85. 60 5.7 26. 67 1.8 112. 27 7.5 
Employee No. 1 | 1,560.00 119. 84 7.7 33. 33 2.1 153.17; 9%8 
Employee No. 1 | 1,620.00 54. 80 3.4 147. 56 9.1 202. 36 12.5 
Employee No. 1 | 1,680. 00 80. 80 4.8 33. 33 2.0 114. 13 6.8 
Employee No. 3 | 1, 500.00 41. 60 2.8 2. 22 | 43. 82 2.9 
Employee No. 5 | 1,380.00 102. 80 Ee Bacccntoahttendibval 102. 80 7.4 
Employee No. BR 8 ya, SARS » EERE Tee ee ee Be - 
Employee No. 1 | 1,140.00 © Se tf VER ees ee 116.00 | 10.2 
Employee No. 1 | 1,680. 00 9. 20 .5 13. 33 -8 22.53' 13 
Employee No. 1 | 1,620.00 18. 40 1.1 39. 11 2.4 57. 51 3.6 
Employee No. 1 1, 920. 00 50. 40 2.6 600.04 | 31.3 650. 44 33.9 
Oe a eee J aoe 2, 805. 71 |......- 6, 429. 71 
1.8 | 1, 589. 54 54. 37 3.4 44. 2.8 98. 92 6.2 
OO be 8, 123. 38 |.....-- 5, 867. 20 |...__-- 13, 990. 58 
1.9 | 1,992. 63 71. 3. 6 51. 47 2.6 122. 72 6.2 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 5 


Recreational Activities of Labor Organizations 


general trade-union survey,' has disclosed quite a remarkable 

activity along recreational and social lines by labor organiza- 
tions. The value of social gatherings from the organization view- 
point —as promoters of fraternal spirit—is quite generally recognized 
by the international unions. Others, mainly in “confined”’ trades— 
where the members are employed in sedentary work or under more 
or less unhealthful conditions—encourage recreation and athletics, 
especially because of their bearing upon the health of the workers. 
Thus the printing-trades unions have urged their locals to partici- 
pate in outdoor activities and sports as a means of counteracting 
the conditions of printing plants having dust and lead fumes. The 
unions of the clothing trades, for the same reasons, have also 
been active in the promotion of recreational activities which would 
provide the healthful exercise which their confining work makes 
desirable. That this is no new development for certain trade-unions 
is shown by the fact that in 1927 the printers held their seven- 
teenth annual baseball tournament and their third golf tournament, 
while the printing-trades locals of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky 
have for the past 13 years held an anntal bowling tournament. 

Perhaps the majority of local unions hold at least one social event 
during the year, and a number have a regular social and recreational 
calendar, prepared by a regular committee or club formed for the 
purpose. Thus the Detroit local of the automobile and aircraft 
workers has formed a club for the promotionof sports. One New York 
local of headgear workers has formed a club which directs the social 
and recreational activities of the union, the aim being to make this 
work “‘both attractive to the members and constructive to the 
organization.”’ In the various men’s clothing centers the social and 
recreational work of the locals is directed by the joint boards of the 
union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In New York City 
this work is done in the ladies’ garment industry by the educational 
department of the preteen, Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

The social events and indoor recreation of the locals include dances, 
card parties, concerts, entertainments, banquets, an occasional play, 
ete. Of these, dances and dinners appear to be the most popular. 
In some cases the music (whether at concerts, entertainments, dances, 
or dinners) is furnished by the union band, orchestra, or glee club, 
of which there was found to be a rather aligns, number. 

Among the sports, baseball and bowling easily hold first place, 
although other forms of athletics are less frequently found. These 
include tennis, golf, basketball, hockey, football, boxing, hikes, 
swimming, and even a team of sharpshooters. 

A great many instances were found where the local arranges at 
least one picnic, moonlight excursion, or short trip for its members 
during the summer, while others have a regular program of such 
affairs. Other outings arranged for by locals for their members 
include automobile rides, trips to points of interest, etc. One local 
runs an amusement park, equipped with all sorts of amusement 


‘Data have already been published in the Labor Review, as follows: Trade-union provision for the sick, 
aged, and disabled, January, 1928 (pp. 1-16); Trade-union pensions and homes for aged, February, 1928 
(pp. 1-29); and Measures to combat or relieve unemployment, March, 1928 (pp. 8-34). 


['oneral made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as part of its 
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devices. Several union groups have summer camps; in othe 
instances camps have been held for children which have re eiye, 
trade-union support; about 10 per cent of the locals of th. meat 
cutters are reported to have summer camps; and the Wome. 
Trade-Union League at Chicago has had such a camp since |4}7 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union owns and 0) 
a most extensive and well-equipped summer resort. 

In the main the recreational and social features appear to be carrie, 
on independently by each local. In some cases, however, neigh!) rine 
locals of the same union or the various locals in a locality may eo. 
bine their activities. Thus, adjacent locals of the meat cutters ang 
butcher workmen hold bowling matches and baseball games, as (, 
also adjoining locals of the hosiery workers and printing-irades 
unions. Insome sections of the country some of the railroad brother. 
hoods hold joint socials, picnics, etc. In the men’s clothing centers, 
as already stated, the joint board composed of representatives of «|| 
the Amalgamated locals in the city directs the recreational and socig| 
work and acts as a coordinating agency between locals. The |ocal 
unions of the printing trades in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky cooper. 
ate in an annual bowling tournament. 

A good deal of interlocal activity along social or recreationa! lines 
may take place where there is a central labor temple, as it was found 
that provision for social gatherings is made in a good many Jabor 
temples. Of the temples from which data were obtained, half or 
more contained clubrooms, assembly halls, reading rooms, and [acili- 
ties for serving refreshments; about two-fifths had billiard or pool 
tables; about the same proportion a fully equipped kitchen; and 
about one-third had classrooms. Smaller numbers contained pro- 
vision for the showing of motion pictures, for radio, or special rooms 
for card parties, dances, banquets, etc. 


Tates 


Extent of Activities 












[NQUIRY was made of the international unions as to the kinds and 

extent of recreational activities of their local unions. The infor- 
mation at hand discloses that more or less social and recreational 
activity of one sort or another is undertaken by locals of 4! 
organizations.2 The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers reported 
that many of its lodges have recreational and social features but the 
brotherhood has no data concerning the extent of the work. Eight 
internationals * reported that their locals may do recreational work 
but the central organization has no information; the paving cutters 
union reported that there is “little if any” social or recreational 
activity in its locals; and seven internationals * stated that nothing 
is done by their locals along recreational or social lines. 








2Automobile and aircraft workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Amalgamated Metal \W\ orkers, 
bookbinders, bricklayers, bridge and structural-iron workers, carpenters, cloth hat, cap, and millinery 
workers, electrical workers, fire fighters, glass-bottle blowers, hod carriers, hosiery workers, iron, stee!, and 
tin workers, lathers, ladies’ garment workers, letter carriers, lithographers, locomotive firemen and engine 
men, meat cutters and butcher workmen, metal engravers, mine, mill, and smelter workers, paper makers, 
pattern makers, photo-engravers, plumbers and steam fitters, postal clerks, potters, printing presse. 
printers, quarry workers, railroad telegraphers, railway clerks, retail clerks, stereotypers and electr' \)¢"s. 
street-railway employees, tobacco workers, United Garment Worke¢s, upholsterers, wall-paper '0"'s, 
and Window Glass Cutters’ . 

* Blacksmiths and drop forgers, boiler makers, brewery and soft-drink workers, coopers, leather wor k«s, 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers, stove mounters, and textile workers. ; 

* Foundry workers, granite cutters, maintenance-of-way employees, National Window Glass WV rker, 
train dispatchers, trainmen, and window-glass cutters and flatteners. 
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RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Attitude of Internationals toward Recreational Activities 


T! \E internationals quite generally concede the value of sports and 
outdoor and social gatherings. The secretary of the street- 
railway employees’ union considers recreation and social events 
“very beneficial to the health, welfare, and morale” of the men, 
while the editor of the Railway Clerk states his opinion to be that 
“it is the failure of the trade-unions more actively to engage in recrea- 
tional activities that has been responsible in part for the growth of 
the company union.’”’ The hosiery workers’ union regards such 
activities as a valuable means of approach in its organizing work. 
It also states: 


This union feels that if the members are interested in athletics or take part in 


social activities the union should make an effort wherever possible to have the 
workers engage in these affairs or activities through their organization. This 
will tend to avoid personal friction in the local unions and between locals, and will 


and has improved the morale of a local as a whole. 


The plumbers and steam fitters’ union is of the opinion that sports 
and socials tend “to peace and tranquillity in the industry,” and the 
secretary-treasurer of the Window Glass Cutters’ League states “we 
would consider it a blessing if there were more work along this 
line.” 

The president of the Upholsterers’ International Union in his report 
to the 1927 convention of that body referred with approval to the 
social activities being undertaken by the locals, stating— 

Probably at no time during our history have there been so many social affairs, 
dances, smokers, picnics, and banquets held by our various local unions as during 
the past two years. I am glad to note this and wish to give my hearty indorse- 
ment to such activities as conducive to the fostering of sociability among our 
members and thus promoting unity, harmony, and general good fellowship. This 


is needed to awaken the spirit of those who see in the union activities only dry 
routine to be left as a burden upon the shoulders of the faithful. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers is one of the unions which is 
encouraging athletics and healthful recreation among the members. 
The need of outdoor exercise for workers in sedentary occupations 
like those in the clothing industry was recognized by the 1926 con- 
vention of that body in a resolution calling upon the locals to estab- 
lish groups to further sports and physical culture and to give moral 
support to the consolidation of all existing workers’ gymnastics, sport, 
and athletic groups, and to the combination of these groups into “‘a 
closely knit, well organized and directed labor sports movement.” 

It was pointed out recently in the Advance, the official organ of 
the union, that “‘the Amalgamated membership as a whole has not 
learned to play,” and does not generally place sufficient importance 
upon recreational activities. 


The pioneers in clothing making were accustomed by force of circumstances 
to long hours of labor. his accounted for the high percentage of tuberculosis 
victims among the clothing workers. Since the advent of the civilizing and 
redeeming force under influence of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America the conditions have been greatly improved and the hours of labor have 
been reduced from 60 or 70 to 44 per week. There is now ample time for the 
membership to pay more heed to their physical well-being. Without health 
there can be no happiness. The Amalgamated is big enough to embrace every 
feature of life and is promoting educational, recreational, and social enterprises. 
It is the members themselves that are lagging. There is a serious lack of interest 
in these really worth-while things that make for healthier, happier communities. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
General Social Events and Indoor Recreation 


DANCES, card parties, “‘smokers,’”’ concerts, entertainments, and 
banquets are among the social affairs undertaken by locals. |, 
many cases such affairs are regular annual events, which are |ooked 
forward to with interest and of which much is made. Thus, thp 
Czechoslovak local of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers at Chicas, 
holds an annual masquerade ball and dance. The affair is elaho. 
rately put on. At the latest one, held early in February, the hal 
was decorated to resemble the far north. The decorations, it, js 
stated, were made by members of the committee and their families 
‘“‘who put in six weeks’ work in preparation for the affair.” 
An annual dinner or banquet is the most common feature among 
the local unions. All of the locals of the hosiery workers and of the 
metal engravers give a dinner each year or oftener, as do also about 
one-fifth of the iron, steel, and tin workers’ locals, many of the stereo- 
typers’ locals, and a number of the locals of the bricklayers, bridge 
and structural-iron workers, carpenters, electrical workers, hod car- 
riers, locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen, meat cutters, paper 
makers, pattern makers, plumbers, railway clerks, retail clerks, and 
upholsterers. 

Occasional dances are given by all of the hosiery workers’ unions, 
by nearly three-fourths of the meat cutters’ local unions, and by 
varying numbers of locals of the Amalgamated Metal Workers, book- 
binders, bricklayers, bridge and structural-iron workers, electrical 
workers, hod carriers, locomotive firemen, mill, mine, and smelter 
workers, paper makers, pattern makers, potters, railway clerks, retail 
clerks, stereotypers, wall-paper crafts, upholsterers, and window-glass 
cutters. 

The educational department of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union is active in the promotion of social and recreational 
work, especially in New York City. Concerts and entertainments 
are arranged from time to time, often in connection with the Workers’ 
University of the union. An elaborate series of entertainments 
was thus arranged at Unity House for the Labor Day week-end, 
including a pageant, a concert, and a costume ball. An entertain- 
ment given January 28, 1928, included a concert followed by a 
pageant including 150 people, and ending with a dance. Such 
entertainments are free to union members, it being the policy of the 
department ‘‘to make no charge for any service or activity offered 
to our members, whether lectures, concerts, sociables, or dramatic 
performances.’”’ The expense is met by the international union. 

Some of the social activities of labor organizations, especially 
dramatics, are held in connection with the labor colleges. Thus it is 
reported that “a permanent labor college theater” has been developed 
in Denver. The students—all trade-unionists—present ‘one-act 
workshop plays” throughout the school year, and “once or twice in 
the year they present to the college and the public a major industrial 
play.”” Somewhat similar work is being done in Baltimore, where 
a group known as the Baltimore Labor Players, under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, is producing occasional p!ays. 

The Pioneer Youth of America reports that at a conference of the 
Women’s Trade-Union League in Philadelphia one of the Pionee! 
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Youth clubs presented a play, and dramatics form one of the regular 
features of the organization’s clubs and camps. 

Dramatie performances in which members of local unions take 
part are reported only by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union, and the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, this feature, in the 
last case, being limited thus far to one local. The Cincinnati 
lodges of railway clerks have a joint committee which occasionally 
produces plays. ‘The Milwaukee branch of the hosiery workers at 
its meeting for the installation of officers staged a vaudeville show, 
while one of the New England locals at a recent meeting had a 
boxing exhibition, following the account of a prize fight which the 
members had listened to over the radio. 

A few of the international organizations report that motion pic- 
tures form a part of the recreational program of some of their locals. 
These include the pattern makers, railroad telegraphers, tobacco 
workers, and upholsterers. 


Musical Organizations 


Ok ‘HESTRAS, bands, or glee clubs seem to be fairly numerous 


among the local trade-union organizations. Thus, the Chicago 
rinters’ local has a band, as have also a number of the letter carriers’ 
ae unions. The latter have been in existence for some years. 

The Portland, Oreg., local of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters has organized an orchestra which, besides furnishing enter- 
tainment for union affairs, has also participated in the regular radio 
programs in the city, appearing weekly in what is known as “ Fire 
Fighters’ Hour.”’ 

A singing club has been formed by members of the Dover, N. J., 
branch of the hosiery workers, and one stereotypers’ local has a glee 
club. Other internationals some of whose locals. have formed some 
sort of musical organizations include those of the bricklayers, hod- 
carriers, iron, steel and tin workers, marine engineers, photo-engravers, 
printers, tobacco workers, and upholsterers. About one-tenth of the 
meat cutters and butcher workmen’s locals are reported to have bands 
or orchestras. 

Sports and Athletics 


BASEBALL and bowling appear to be the sports most popular 
among trade-unionists. 

Baseball.—The Amalgamated Association: of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees reports that all of its large locals have baseball 
teams. On large systems each station has a team, and a league is 
formed, the teams of which compete with each other during the season. 
Practically all of the 101 locals of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- 
tion have ball teams. Among the metal engravers two-thirds of the 


locals have teams, among the window-glass cutters 30 per cent, among 


the paper makers 20 per cent, and among the iron, steel, and tin 
workers and the hosiery workers 5 per cent. 
lhe Cincinnati joint board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America early in 1927 organized a league for the four teams of the 
men’s clothing workers in that city, and interest was reported as being 
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keen. The joint board in Rochester, N. Y., has for several yesrs ja 
a baseball team. In 1927 this team was admitted into the Inc \striq) 
Baseball League of the city, composed of teams representing |)\(\yjc. 
trial establishments. | 

The teams of the New Jersey-New York district of the A» 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers have formed a !e20, 
for the district. The teams play under the names of their resp o¢tiy, 
local unions, with the idea of creating ‘‘a stronger feeling of ) yjo, 
loyalty among the workers through having their recreational ani so¢j,] 
activities center more and more around the union.”” There are sever 
such teams in the league—two from Brooklyn, two from Paterson, anq 
one each from Passaic, Newark, and Dover. 

The local baseball teams of the International Typographical! Unioy 
have since 1908 had a league called the Union Printers’ Internation! 
Baseball League which holds a yearly tournament in connection wit) | 
the annual convention of the International Typographical Union. of t 

The tournament is made the occasion for a time of genera! jo\lif- 
cation, the evenings being devoted to social affairs, while in the HBin1 
mornings lectures, open to any one who cares to attend, are civey tra 
on such subjects as sanitation, hygiene, athletics, and genera! recre. 
ational subjects. 

The baseball teams, it is stated, have been of benefit in interesting J Lo: 
the younger members in outdoor sports and in improving their § ve: 
physical condition. The games also tend to promote greater social cit 


erican 


intercourse between the members and the families of members. ing 

The students of the Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union § for 
technical trade school at Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., have had a base- J sta 
ball team since 1912. ‘Never a year has passed but that during J an 


the baseball season this team has won more games than it has lost.” HR tw 
Some of the locals of the union also have teams. Among these is 
that of the Indianapolis press assistants’ local, which, it is stated, 


“has done more to put the press assistants’ union before the public ¥& pl: 

of Indianapolis than anything we have ever tried.” | 
Each of the local unions of railway clerks in Cincinnati hus a Hes 

baseball team and these have formed a league with a schedule of 


W. 
games between teams in the league. : 
Other unions some of the locals of which have baseball teams . 
include the bricklayers, hod carriers, meat cutters and butcher work- ¥ fer 
men, meer makers, plumbers and steam fitters, and stereotypers J m 
and electrotypers. The plumbers and steam fitters’ union reports §% th 
that its Windsor, Ontario, local recently won the industrial baseball 
championship of Canada. The Redwood, Calif., local of the United & er: 
Brotherhood of Carpenters formed a baseball team during the summer J ie 
of 1927, as did also the local in Big Spring, Tex. 

Bowling.—In about two-thirds of the metal engravers’ locals, 
about 20 per cent of the window-glass cutters’ locals, about 15 per Bm 
cent of the hosiery workers’ locals, and some 3 per cent of the paper 
makers’ unions, bowling groups are found. 

Bowling has also been taken up by the men’s clothing workers of J wi 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and during the winter of 1927-28 Har 
matches were arranged between these teams. The Amalgamated 
teams of Rochester have a bowling league, the teams of which «om- 
pete for weekly prizes. The season is ended with a banquet. One 
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ad HE of the teams, representing the joint board, bowls in an industrial 
‘al BB \eague. It is reported that in Milwaukee practically the entire 
- $B membership is interested in bowling. Teams have been formed 
representin the different shops and these compete with each other. 
an Five locals in the New Jersey-New York district of the American 
ue HB Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers have bowling teams. 
ve [EA league has been formed and interlocal matches are played. A sup- 
nn J per is usually given on the occasions of interlocal games. One local 
al MBhas six teams which play against each other once a week, after 
ey Me which some sort of social affair is held. 
nd Bowling appears to be one of the favorite indoor sports of the 
photo-engravers also. One of the secretaries reports that the men 
on in his local union have “‘gone mad”’ over bowling. 
al In connection with the 1927 convention of the National Federation 
th BB of Post Office Clerks a bowling tournament was held for the teams 
of the various locals, and a trophy was awarded to the winning team. 
fi Various locals of railway clerks have bowling teams. The teams 
he # in the vicinity of Cincinnati held a tournament in April, 1928, all 
en MB trade-union teams in the territory being invited to take part. There 
re: HB are in the city of Cincinnati alone 12 bowling teams of railway clerks. 
The stereotypers and electrotypers in Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
ng HP Louis, Detroit, and Philadelphia have bowling teams, and each 
i / year a competitive event is held at which some or all of the various 
ial MM city locals are represented. The bowling teams of the various print- 
ing-trades locals in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky have 
on # for the past 13 years held an annual bowling tournament. This, it is 


se: #® stated, has had a remarkable success in increasing the fraternal spirit, 
ng Mand in bringing about a closer relationship and understanding be- 
.’ BB tween the members of the printing crafts. 

18 Organized activity in this sport is also a feature in some of the 


i, FB locals of the bricklayers, hod carriers, lithographers, masons and 
lic #® plasterers, meat cutters, and plumbers and steam fitters. 
Other sports and athletics —The other forms of athletic sports are 

a — less frequently found. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
of #% Workmen reports that some 60 per cent of its locals have organized 

activity in “other sports,’’ but does not specify what these are. 
ms i Several of the paper makers’ locals encourage tennis, as do also a 
k- HB few of the stereotypers and electrotypers’ locals, and the Amalga- 
rs # mated Clothing Workers of Rochester, N. Y., has a tennis club, 
rts # the members of which play on the public courts. 
all A few of the stereotypers’ locals whose membership includes golf- 
ed # ers have matches for them, as do also about 15 per cent of the hos- 
ier 7 iery workers’ locals. 

So successful was the printers’ baseball league that in 1924 the 
Union Printers’ International Golf League was formed, being pro- 
moted by the baseball league as an adjunct to it. It was thought 
that members who considered baseball too vigorous might be in- 
terested in golf. A golf tournament is held each year in connection 
with the baseball tournament. All members of printers’, mailers’ 
and newswriters’ unions are eligible for membership; and it is stated 
by the president of the league that both baseball and golf are 
“enthusiastically indorsed by the trade-unions and employers of 
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their members as a well-conducted and most valuable agency {, 
the preservation and improvement of the health of the apprenties 
and journeymen of both sexes employed in printing plants.” 

There are also a few union basket-ball teams. These include 
electrical workers, men’s garment workers, hosiery workers, oe 
The Utica, N. Y., clothing cutters’ local of the United Garmey 
Workers of America has a basket-ball team which plays in th 
industrial league of the city. Each member of the team wears oy 
the front of his suit the union label of his labor organization. Th, 
Rochester joint board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers oj 
America has two basket-ball teams, one for women and one fo; 
men, and one of the locals of the Window-Glass Cutters’ League jg 
reported to have a team. The Paterson, N. J., local of hosiery 
workers has a basket-ball team, and last winter a girls’ team was 
formed among the members of the ladies’ auxiliary of the local. 

One or two of the paper makers’ locals have a hockey-playing 
group, and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association reports that prac. 
tically all of its locals have football teams. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers states that 
60 per cent of its locals carry on athletics or sports of various kinds, 
boxing and basket ball being the most popular. Boxing matches 
are also a feature of the activities of some of the hod carriers’ locals, 
and many also have pool-playing groups. 

The Portland, Me., local of post-office clerks has a team of sharp 
shooters composed of five young woman unionists. 

Some of the women’s locals of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers and of the full-fashioned hosiery workers are encouraging 
the formation of athletic groups which go in for swimming, hiking, 
etc., and the educational department of the former organization is 
conducting a physical training and swimming class for its members. 
Hiking clubs are also encouraged by some of the headgear workers’ 
locals, and the Philadelphia dressmakers’ local arranges for swin- 
ming lessons for its members, for the playing of tennis, and for 
hikes each Sunday. 


C, 


Summer Outings 


SUMMER outings are arranged by many local unions. Thus, 
nearly all of the locals of the railway clerks and of the plumbers 

and steam fitters’ organizations have one or more picnics during the 
summer, all of the hosiery workers and automobile and _ aircraft 
workers’ unions do so, 75 per cent of the meat cutters’ organizations, 
two-thirds of the metal engravers’ locals, 10 per cent of the iron and 
steel workers’ unions, a few locals of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, bricklayers, bookbinders, electrical workers, locomotive 
firemen and enginemen, metal workers, paper makers, pattern mak- 
ers, quarry workers, stereotypers, and upholsterers, and one local of 
the wall-paper crafts. The lathers’ union reports that 90 per cent of 
its locals hold at least one picnic or other social event during the yeat. 
Excursions or short trips of various sorts are arranged by all of the 
hosiery workers’ locals, by nearly all of the unions of railway clerks, 
by about half of the meat cutters’ unions, about 10 per cent of the 
iron, steel, and tin workers’ unions, by a few of the locals of the 
bookbinders, bricklayers, electrical workers, stereotypers, and 
upholsterers, and by one local of the automobile and aircraft workers. 
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The two large dressmakers’ locals in New York City, belonging to 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, have excur- 
sjons on the Hudson River, chartering a steamer for the purpose. 
The Philadelphia dressmakers’ local has formed an educational, 
social, and recreational circle, which has given automobile trips to 
Unity House, Valley Forge, and other points of beauty and interest 
fairly near to the city. The members of the Philadelphia hosiery 
workers’ local in 1927 took a railroad trip to Atlantic City; during 
the aflair prizes and souvenirs were distributed to those participating. 

The Rochester organization of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
is very active in the promotion of week-end outings, railroad excursion 
trips, and picnics throughout the summer. 

The St. Louis Bakers’ Local No. 4 is unique in its recreational 
work, as far as the knowledge of the Bureau of Labor Statistics goes, 
for it owns and operates an amusement park. The local owns a 
triangular block of land facing three streets, with a frontage of 543 
feet on one, 300 feet on the second, and 631 feet on the third. On 
one corner of the land stands the headquarters building of the local. 
The amusement park is equipped with Ferris wheel, merry-go-round, 
fairy swing, shooting gallery, fish pond, hoop-la, open-air dancing 
pavilion, refreshment stands, shelters, picnic facilities, etc. The 
place will accommodate as many as 4,000 persons at a time. 


Summer Camps and Vacation Homes 


NITY HOUSE—The recreational work of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, according to Louis Levine in 
his book, The Women’s Garment Workers, was begun in 1915, with 
the renting by Local No. 25 of a house at Pine Hill, N. Y., accommo- 
dating 50 persons. This was taken to serve as a center where mem- 
bers could spend their summer vacations in pleasant surroundings at 
a very reasonable cost. Later the same local acquired a resort at 
Forest Park, Pa., being subsequently joined in this project by Local 
No. 22. In June, 1925, the international bought the property and 
took over its operation. The place is called Unity House. The 
at comprise 750 acres of woodland and a lake a mile and a half 
ong. There is a large central house on the grounds and 12 cottages, 
the whole group of which accommodates about 500 guests at a time. 
The main building is surrounded by wide porches and contains a 
large living room with a fireplace, a writing room, and a concert room 
and dance hall. The meals at Unity House are prepared under the 
direction of a dietitian, and are served in a dining room overlooking 
the lake. There is also a library and reading room well stocked 
with books and magazines and with a librarian in charge. The 
cottages contain the bedrooms, most of which are provided with hot 
and cold running water and some with bath. Covered walks connect 
the cottages. 

The camp has its own electric lighting and water systems, post 
office, lamar, and ice-cream parlor, and an infirmary to care for 
guests who are indisposed while at Unity House. There is a full- 
time physician and a nurse in attendance at the infirmary, whose 
services are free to the guests. Well guests may also receive a free 
medical examination. 
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Provision is, of course, made for outdoor recreation. The },}, 
rovides means for bathing, fishing, boating, and swimming. | or ¢), 
wee adventurous, a part of the lake has been walled off with eo), rete 
making a swimming pool. Some 70 bathhouses are provided (or th, 
swimmers. A swimming instructor and a life-saver are in attes dang 
at the lake. A small charge is made for boats and canovs, }y; 
the other recreational features—swings, tennis and basket-hg|j 
courts, baseball diamonds, bowling alleys, etc.—are free. The woods 
furnish the setting for hikes. A tower has been built on the shore of 
the lake, from which a view of the whole expanse of water can }o 
obtained, while small pavilions have been constructed on piers py. 
ning out into the lake. Part of the recreational activities «re the 
bus and automobile rides taken into the surrounding country. ]] of 
the recreation is under the supervision of a social director. 

During the summer season lectures are held in a pine grove near by. 
These are given several times a week by prominent psycholovists, 
economists, and sociologists. This is arranged for by the education,| 
department of the international. Evening activities include ero, 
singing, dancing, costume parties, theatricals given in the open-a; 
theater near by, and concerts. The 1927 program of lectures inc|ided 
talks on psychology, sociological subjects, economics, social interpre. 
tation of literature, drama, art, topics of the day, the place of organ. 
ized labor in modern society, the organized workers as a social force, 
the place of women in the labor movement, care of the health, ete. 
An art exhibit was one of the features of the 1927 season, and included 
informational talks by an artist. 

In the winter of 1927-28 one of the cottages was equipped with 
steam heat and will remain open until the summer season begins in 
June, offering opportunity for rest or for winter sports. This was 
an experiment but has proved to be so successful that it will doubtless 
be repeated next year. 

The whole project, which is valued at more than $200,000, is run 
on a nonprofit basis. Members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union pay $18 per week, members of other unions $21 
a week, and nonunionists $26 a week. During the summer of 1927, 
members of 23 unions, including workers in trades other than the 
needle trades, spent all or part of their vacations at Unity Hou-e. 

Camp Nitgedaiget—Camp Nitgedaiget (‘‘Don’t Worry’’) is 3 
year-round camp run by a group of union workers in New York 
City as one of the community activities of their cooperative colony. 
This camp was started about six years ago. The organization 
owns more than 100 acres of wooded and rolling land near Beacon, 
N. Y. Originally only tents were provided for vacationists; Now, 
however, it is the policy, as the tents wear out, to replace thei by 
bungalows of one to three rooms each. Already 75 bungalows 
have been built, and 500 tents are still in use. There is a central 
dining hall which accommodates 900 persons at a time. The camp 
is equipped with running water obtained from the city main which 
crosses the land of the association. i 

A swimming pool several hundred feet long has been forme: by 
damming up a stream flowing through the property. Facilitie- ‘0! 
other sports are furnished by an athletic field. 








‘The cooperative housing work of this colony will be described in a later article. 
[898 | 
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The camp charges are $2.50 per day, or $18 per week, which price 
includes meals. About $125,000 worth of business is done at the 
camp annually. The land and equipment are valued at over 


$100,000. ? i 

Another camp of the same name as the above is operated by a 
group of workers in Boston. Their camp is located near Franklin, 
Mass.; no details are available concerning it, however. 


| Pioneer Youth camps.—An organization called the Pioneer Youth 

7 of America was formed in New York in 1924, as the outgrowth of 
a series of conferences on child development, by a group of trade- 
unionists, educators, and others. It wasstarted with a view to estab- 
lishing children’s clubs throughout the United States. The purpose 

of the organization is to prepare the children of workers to take their 
place in the labor movement, ‘‘to understand social and industrial 
conditions and the problems that face us to-day; to develop a sense 

of social responsibility, and prepare them to take part in labor’s 
effort to attain a happier and freer life.’ Through the clubs it was 

) intended to extend the principle of workers’ education to the children— 

the future trade-unionists. 

The first year a summer camp was established on the grounds of 
Manumit School, at Pawling, N. Y. Grounds were rented again the 
next year, but in 1927 the organization bought a camp site in the 
Catskill Mountains, at Rifton, N. Y. The grounds consist of 140 

| acres of wooded hills and meadow land, and include a pond and an 

| s-acre lake. One hundred and ten children can be accommodated 
at a time. Separate quarters are provided for boys and girls, each 

h under supervision. All the camp activities are participated in jointly, 

n however. 

3 These activities combine recreation and education and include field 
study and various recreations which are educational as well, such as 
games, athletics, rowing, swimming, camp craft, dramatic arts, 

n handicrafts, music, mechanics, improvised entertainments, discus- 

t sions, photography, first-aid training, carpenter work, etc., all under 

1 the supervision of trained instructors. To give the children ex- 

, perience in rough camping, a backwoods camp has been established, 

e to which they may go for several days at a time. There they will 
learn to do camp cooking and to provide for their other needs. 

a Children ranging from 10 to 18 years of age are accepted at the 

k camp. Each child must be examined by a doctor before going to 

' camp and submit to bimonthly examinations while there. A regis- 

D tered nurse is in attendance at the camp and there is a physician in 

i, the neighborhood. 

} _ The season lasts from the last week in June to the first week in 

y September. Children of trade-unionists pay $13.50 per week, but 

g those of nonunionists are charged $21 per week. (Last year 30 per 
cent of the children were sons and daughters of nonunionists.) 

Benefits have been given at various times, the proceeds of which 

have been used to establish a fund from which “scholarships” could 

be given to defray the expenses at camp of children of strikers or of 
other workers who can not afford to send their children to the camp. 

Branches of. the movement have been established in Philadelphia 
and in Baltimore. The former is supported by some 30 unions. 

This branch is forming clubs throughout the city, and in 1926 held a 
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summer camp at Media, accommodating 66 children. In New York 
City and Philadelphia there are now 30 clubs. 

The branch in Baltimore is under the auspices of the Baltinorp 
Federation of Labor. A camp was operated during the summer of 
1927, located about 3 miles from Annapolis. Fifty-one children were 
accommodated at the camp at the rate of $6 per week. This rate 
did not cover the cost of operation, but the deficit was made up 
mainly by contributions from labor unions. 

Early in 1928 there were 162 local labor organizations participating 
in the movement, and the international unions of the teachers, 
hosiery workers, machinists, firemen and oilers, fur workers, hatters, 
ladies’ garment workers, textile workers, and headgear workers, jn 
addition to the labor federations of Baltimore and Pennsylvania and 
the Central Labor Council of New York City. 

Other summer camps and homes.—Since 1917 the Women’s Trade- 
Union League at Chicago has been operating a summer camp. 
In that year this organization of woman trade-unionists was given 
a free lease on a cottage at Ravinia. Since then various sites have 
been used for the summer camp. In 1920, however, a fund was 
started which was used to build a cottage at the edge of the forest 
preserve near Palatine, Ill., and near a large lake. The bricklayers’ 
union furnished the bricks and labor to build the fireplace, and the 
painters’ union painted the house. A little portable house presented 
to the league in 1918 serves as a dining hall and kitchen. The camp 
with its tents can give overnight accommodation to 20 persons at a 
time, in addition to parties which go out to the camp merely for the day, 

The camp is wake 30 miles from Chicago. The railroad fare is 
only 96 cents for the round trip from the city, and a charge of 50 
cents per night is made for the use of the camp facilities. Camping 
parties must furnish theirown foodandlinen. The attractions offered 
by the camp are hiking, water sports, baseball, croquet, etc. About 
450 persons use the camp each summer. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America 
reports that about 10 per cent of its locals have summer camps. 

The local unions of railway clerks affiliated to the board of adjust- 
ment of the Southern Railway System have built a clubhouse on a 
piece of land (donated to them) nearSaluda, N.C. Theunions plan 
to use part of the property for recreational purposes and to make the 
site a place where the members may spend their vacation at a nominal 
cost. The main building will be opened some time during May, and 
it is expected that some of the larger lodges will build cottages for 
the use of the niembers. Thus far therecreation provided for is limited 
to dancing in the main building; at least two tennis courts will, how- 
ever, be provided, and the organization hopes to build a swimming 
pool. It is expected that the place will also be used as a convales- 
cent and rest home for members of the order and for persons in the 
first stages of tuberculosis. 


Recreational and Community Features of Labor Buildings 


OYE ONS See were sent out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to labor temples in various sections of the country in 


the attempt to gain an indication of the extent to which provision 1s 
made in such buildings for social gatherings. No attempt was made 
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to make the survey inclusive, but a sufficient number of buildings 
was included in each section of the country to make the study at 
least representative. It included not only the general ‘labor tem- 
ples’ —1. @-, buildings shared in as a meeting place by some or all of 
the local unions of the locality—but also buildings which are the 
headquarters of one local or international in cases where there was 
some community feature which warranted their inclusion. A good 
many buildings—labor temples as well as headquarters buildings— 
are used only for office and business purposes. With these this study 
has no concern, inasmuch as it is the social, recreational, and com- 
munity features which are of interest here, and reports from these 
were therefore omitted. 

Labor temples.—Data were obtained from 42 labor temples which 
have some community feature. All but two of these are owned by 
the unions and-unionists affiliated with the labor temple association; 
these two are rented. The following statement shows how many of 
the 40 union-owned labor temples make provision for each specified 
community or social feature. The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers was quoted recently as having in view a plan by 
which the labor temples and lodge rooms would be converted into 
motion-picture theaters. As the statement below shows, in a few 
of the labor temples provision has already been made for the showing 
of motion pictures as well as for other community activities: 


Temples having— Number 
Reeeeees . 2 A See a 20 
Auditorium or assembly hall_______________________ _. 33 
I a ai ash ceteainim actrees 6s pliey dice lange incest 26 
a i 13 
a Se no crn ol hae eine a aie = at cur oo 17 
Ree ert Se a es a eA a kk 614 
Motion-picture apparatus_--______.___..___---___----- 6 

IS, sciek dias ties ane a eee ed eto alee atp clam che < nai 8 
SHS EE ET aR gar NR RN Pe ety eal eae ee 4 
Other recreational features— 

Ter eemee oS 266 ADA AR a 2 
Senay Ret ie 6 aij . eG Be aes Se ek a 73 
Facilities for serving refreshments_-______.__._._------- 29 
SESS 5 SR: RRR CU a 818 
Panquee OF Gisimy Wom... eS ee °6 


In addition to the above, three buildings have a counter where 
soft drinks or candy or both are served. The association controlling 
one building, during the last industrial depression, installed a hotel 
range for use in preparing meals for the unemployed. 

Two labor temples are worthy of special mention as regards their 
community features. These are the temples at Portland, Oreg., 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Portland temple is claimed to be ‘‘the largest and most com- 
plete building in the United States devoted exclusively to labor 
temple activities.” It is six stories in height and occupies a ground 
area of 100 by 150 feet. It contains 45 offices, 11 halls with a seating 
capacity varying from 20 to 300, a large parlor, an auditorium seating 
1,500, clubroom, reading room, and a classroom used by the Portland 





* Portable, in 1 case. 

’ In 1 case, 2 halls. 

‘In 1 case, 2 kitchens. 

* In 2 cases, 2 dining halls each. 
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Labor College. The ground floor contains a refreshment bar, «ica, 
store, barber shop, pool room, restaurant, and card room. |! of 
these are operated directly by the labor temple association, a mai ive; 
(engaged by the board of directors of the association) having charve of 
all these departments. The auditorium has a hardwood floo: and 
may be converted into a dance hall; it is also equipped with <; x0. 
motion-picture apparatus, screen, and radio. 

Dances, card parties, smokers, and various kinds of entertain: ents 
) are held in the temple, making it a real center of trade-union |if 
| and activity. 
| The land, building, and equipment cost $396,566. Some 97 loca] 
unions own stock in the association; individual unionists may also 
) own stock but this must be voted by the union to which they belong. 
. The Los Angeles temple, which was erected at a total cost of 
$244,048, is a seven-story building, containing 18 halls seating frojy 
25 to 1,500 persons, and 32 offices. An annex contains an auditorium 
equipped with an inclined floor that can be raised or lowered, as the 
occasion requires, so as to be easily convertible into either assembly 
room with seats or a large dance hall; this feature, it is stated, cost 
$40,000. The auditorium is also equipped with a stage, motion- 
picture apparatus, and screen. The building also contains clubroom, 
— room, classrooms, billiard tables, and two smaller dance 
halls. 

Headquarters buildings.—The international organizations of a creat 
many labor unions own their own headquarters building, as do also 
many of the local unions. Perhaps the majority of international 
buildings are used for office purposes only, as more social life is found 
in the local than in the national organization. A few of the inter- 
national headquarters buildings do, however, contain some provision 
for community activities. Thus that of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers is equipped with motion-picture apparatus and screen and 
radio, that of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers has an auditorium and a kitchen, that of the Brotherhood 
. of Railway Carmen has reading rooms, that of the United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters is equipped with a kitchen 
and a dining room, and that of the International Union of Painters 
and Decorators has clubroom, auditorium, reading room, and a well- 
equipped kitchen. 

In several cases the international has purchased a house and made 
alterations to suit its purposes. This has been done by such orgaui- 
zations as the plumbers, railroad telegraphers, and printers. ‘The 
International Typographical Union in 1925 purchased the former 
residence of an Indianapolis millionaire, aying for the house and 5 
acres of land surrounding it $167,500. Phis building has been con- 
verted into offices, though still to some extent retaining the character 
of a home in furnishings and atmosphere. A very large well-furnisiied 
reception room which extends across nearly the whele front of the 
building affords facilities for assembly and a well-equipped kitclicn 
allows of the serving of refreshments. The beautiful solid-mahog:ny 
hand-carved staircase leading from the reception hall, the solid silver 
lighting fixtures in what was formerly the dining room, and the 
exterior beauties—spacious, terraced grounds and sunken garden-— 
make the whole a very unusual labor headquarters. The place 1s 
valued to-day at more than $300,000. 
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The Order of Railroad Telegraphers in 1924 purchased for $65,000 
the former home of a wealthy resident of St. Louis and this is now 
being used as the headquarters of the order. The house is built of 
New Hampshire granite, is three stories in height, and stands on a 
plot of ground 175 by 213 feet. The interior was left practically as 
it was and the walls are still covered with the iediad deeventions, 
hut the rooms on the first and second floors have been converted to 
office use. Each of the 27 rooms, it is stated, is finished in a different 
kind of hand-carved hardwood and the floors are lined with asbestos. 
The third floor has been converted into a library, museum, and art 
vallery. Each room in the building is equipped with a telegraph 
instrument instead of telephone for communication within the house. 

The homes of some of the local unions are also worthy of note. 
Thus the building owned by the weavers’ local union at New Bedford, 
Mass., built from accumulated union funds, contains clubroom, 
reading room, classrooms, and an auditorium equipped with motion- 
picture apparatus and screen. The building also contains equipment 
for serving refreshments, and with all these facilities has become the 
center for dancing, musical entertainments, whist parties, and various 
community activities. 

The bricklayers’ local of Cincinnati, Ohio, occupies its own building, 
containing a clubroom, reading room, classrooms, and auditorium, as 
well as provision for the playing of billiards. 

The Chicago local of street-railway employees of the surface lines 
owns a headquarters building which cost $1,150,000, and contains 
four halls seating from 150 to 500 persons, and a large auditorium 
seating 4,000 people and equipped with a stage provided with foot- 
lights, electrical apparatus, and other theatnicel accessories. The 
floor of the auditorium is so arranged that all seats can be removed in 
about 10 minutes. There are also eight dressing rooms for the use 
of the persons taking part in dramatic performances. The building 
contains a large restaurant and refreshment bar, and a ladies’ parlor, 
as well as a smoking room for the men. An annex to the building 
contains 22 bowling alleys, 20 billiard tables, refreshment stands, etc. 
These, it is stated, are ‘“‘always busy.” 

The bakers’ local of St. Louis, Mo., whose amusement park has 
already been described, has a headquarters building adjoining the 
park. This building contains clubroom, auditorium (with stage), 
and reading room, besides a soft-drink counter and dining room. 

The Chicago locals of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
just finished the erection of a new building which makes generous 
provision for many forms of social and recreational activity. The 
locals had been accumulating a building fund since 1919, and pro- 
vision has been made for maintenance expenses from surplus union 
dues; the building, in fact, was paid for before the construction work 
was begun. 

The basement of this building contains a gymnasium large enough 
for class work, basket ball and indoor baseball, a handball court, 
3 exercise rooms, a steam room, showers, lockers, 6 bowling alleys, 3 
billiard tables, a visitors’ gallery overlooking the bowling alleys and 
billiard tables, a buffet, ‘and a kitchen. There will be a physical 
education department in connection with the gymnasium under the 
charge of a competent instructor. Physical education classes will be 
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first floor has space for five Stores, the union employment exch 
/ a library, and an assembly hall. There is a very elaborate foyo, 
/ two stories high. In a space on the second floor abutting upon the 
foyer, provision has been made for a dental clinic to serve the member PI 
of the union. The remainder of the building is devoted to Offices, 
At Rochester, also, much of the recreational activ 

on in the union’s own building, which is reported as 
facilities’ for the promotion of all kinds of indoor sp 
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PUBLIC-SER VICE RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 





Summary of Public-Service Retirement Systems in European 
Countries 


civil-service retirement systems in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland.! 

Right to pension or to insurance benefits —The right of civil-service 
employees to service, disability, and survivors’ pensions, or to corre- 
sponding insurance benefits is recognized by all the above-named 
countries. 

| Types of systems and contributions.—(a) A system in which the 
employees do not contribute and the pensions are paid and expenses 
borne entirely by the public treasury might be held to be a true 
pension system. Such systems are in operation in Belgium, Great 
Britain, and the Netherlands, and in Germany for officials (Beamte) 
only. (6b) A system in which the employees contribute either the 
entire cost or only a percentage, usually 50 per cent, is of the nature 
of social insurance, though it is often called, even in law, a pension 
system. Such insurance systems for civil-service employees are in 
operation in all of the above countries except Belgium, Great Britain, 
and the Netherlands. In France 6 per cent of the salary is con- 
tributed by employees and 9 per cent by the Government. In Italy 
the employees pay 6 per cent of their salary and the Government 
contributes each year the rest of the cost of operation. In Germany, 
for employees other than officials, 50 per cent of the necessary con- 
tributions are made by the employees and 50 per cent by the Govern- 
ment; the same proportions of the contributions are paid by the 
employees and the Government in Austria, and Czechoslovakia. In 
Denmark 3 per cent of the salary is contributed by employees and the 
remainder of the cost of operation of the system is contributed by 
the Government. In Sweden from 3 to 6 per cent of the salary is 
contributed by employees, the rest, approximately two-thirds of the 
cost of the operation of the system, being eco Bah by the Gov- 
ernment. In Norway 10 per cent of the salary is contributed by 
employees and the remainder of the cost by the Government. In 
Switzerland 5 per cent of the salary and 4 monthly payments of any 
salary increase is paid by the employees, and 7 per cent of the salary, 
5 monthly payments of any salary increase, cost of administration 
and any deficit is paid by the Government. 

Conditions for retirement.—(a) The retirement age varies from 
country to country. It is 60 years in Austria, Great Britain, and 


Ts following is a summary of the most important points in the 








‘The retirement systems of Great Britain and France were described in considerable detail in the 
Labor Review for January, 1928 (pp. 33-42), and those of Austria, um, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
and Switzerland in the issue for February, 1928 (pp. 47-73). A similar description of the systems in effect 
in Italy, Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden is given on pp. 25 to 35 of this issue. 
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France, 65 years in Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Germany, Italy (::{t¢, 
20 years’ service), and the Netherlands, 67 years in Sweden, an 7) 
years in Denmark, Norway, and Switzerland. 


The retirement age, however, varies in the same country, 3) 


certain cases. For instance, in France, it is 60 years after 30 \ ear,’ 
service, or 55 years after 25 years’ service including 15 years’ field 
service. In Denmark an employee is compelled to retire at 70 years 
of age, but at 65 years of age he acquires a pension right. [1 the 
Netherlands an employee who is honorably discharged at the ace oj 
55 years, when he has rendered 10 years’ service, is entitled to 
pension. The retirement age for male employees in Norway js 7) 
years and for female employees 65 years, but for certain occupations 
requiring nervous strain and exposure to elements the retirement 


age is lower—68 years in State mines, etc.; 65 years in the State 
prison, post, telegraph and telephone services; 60 years for female 
employees in prison service and State medical establishments; 55 
years for female telegraph and telephone operators; and 52 veurs in 


the State marine service. In Italy, after 40 years’ service, there js 
no age limit. 
(6) The required length of service for pension or insurance benefits 


varies still more from country to country. It is 10 years in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany (5 years for female employees), Creat 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Sweden; 30 years in France (or 25 
years including 15 years of field service) and Belgium; from 2 to 30 
years in Denmark (full or maximum pension for 30 years’ service: 
for shorter periods of service the pension is proportionally decreased): 
from 10 to 30 years in Norway (the size of pension varies propor- 
tionally to the years of service); 40 years’ service, or 20 years’ service 
at the age of 65, in Italy. 

(c) In case of disability caused by accident or sickness in service 
or otherwise, usually the length of service is not considered, with 
the exception of the following countries: In France, 15 years’ service 
is required when disability is caused outside of service; in the Nether- 
lands 5 years’ service is required if disability is caused in the service 
and 7 if disability is caused outside the service. 

Retirement allowances.—The allowances vary according to the size 
of the salary or income from the service, to the length of service 
rendered, or to the amount of contributions made. In Austria the 
full allowance is 78.3 per cent, or approximately three-fourths of the 
salary, while in Belgium it is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary 
of the last 5 years and in field service one-fiftieth of such salary multi- 
plied by the number of years of service rendered, with a maximun o! 
three-fourths of the salary per annum. In Czechoslovakia the regular 
allowance, after 120 monthly contributions, amounts to from 15!) to 
900 crowns per annum for salary classes 1 to 6; 900 crowns plus from 
11% to 15 crowns for each monthly contribution for salary classes 7 to 
16; in addition one-eighth of the contributions paid after the required 
120 months’ contribution. The pension allowance for male employees 
in Great Britain is one-eightieth of the average of the salary of the 
last three years multiplied by the number of years of service, plus @ 
lump sum equal to one-thirtieth of such salary multiplied by the 
number of years of service, or one and one-half times the salary, w)ic!i- 
ever is smaller, and for female employees it is one-sixtieth of < ich 
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salarv multiphed by the number of years of service, which is equal to 
one-half of the salary per annum after 30 years of service. In France, 


the allowance is from one-half to three-fourths of the average salary. 
In Germany the pension to officials is from thirty-five to eighty one- 
hundredths of the last annual income from service, and insurance 


benefits to employees are from 516 to 2,280 marks per annum. The 
pension in Italy is one-fortieth of the first 4,000 lire and one-sixtieth 
of the remainder of the average income from service of the last three 
vears for each year of service—maximum nine-tenths of such income 
from service and minimum, 900 lire—and for 40 years’ service the 
pension is four-fifths of such income from service. In Switzerland the 
allowance is from 15 to 70 per cent of the last annual salary, and in 
Denmark from two-tenths to forty-sixtieths of the annual income 
from service. Sweden provides pension to chiefs and other officials of 
from 7,296 to 8,796 crowns per annum, and to other employees, males 
from 1,320 to 6,996, and females from 1,236 to 6,684 crowns per 
annum. In. the Netherlands for each year of service the allowance is 
1.75 per cent of the average income from service for the last three 
years. In Norway for the lower salaries, from 1,000 to 6,000 crowns 
per annum, the pension amounts to 66 per cent of the highest annual 
salary, for salaries of 6,100 crowns the pension amounts to 65.7 per 
cent of such salary, and for salaries over 6,100 crowns this amount is 
eradually decreased by 0.3 to 54 per cent for the salary of 10,000 
crowns or over. 

Usually the disability allowance, when disability is permanent 
and caused by accident or sickness in service, is equal either to the 
full service pension or to the salary. In Great Britain (for accidental 
injury) it is equal to the salary, with a maximum of £300 per annum; 
in France it is from one-third to three-fourths of the salary, with a 
minimum of 1,500 franes per annum, or full service pension; and in 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany (employees), 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, it is equal to full service pension. 
In Italy, the disability allowance is one-fortieth of average income 
from service of last three years for each year of service, with a maxi- 
mum of nine-tenths of such income from service and mmimum of 
one-third of last annual salary for less than 20 years’ service or one- 
half of such salary for 20 years’ service or over, in any case 900 lire 
per annum; in the Netherlands it varies from 30 to 70 per cent of 
the average income from service for last three years; and in Germany 
(for officials) it may not exceed thirty-five one-hundredths of the 
income from service. 

Survwors’ allowances.—(a) Widow: In Great Britain, widows and 
orphans, where the employee died from injury in discharge of duty, 
may be granted an allowance not to exceed the salary of the de- 
ceased. In Italy, the widow and children are entitled to a pension 
equal to the following proportion of deceased employees’ pension: 
Widow, 50 per cent; widow with children—one child, 60 per cent; two 
children, 65 per cent; three children, 70 per cent; four or more chil- 
dren, 75 per cent, with a minimum of 600 lire per annum. In Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, France, Norway, and Switzerland, the widow 
is awarded one-half of the deceased husband’s pension; in Belgium, 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the deceased Reatiaiil ’s salary (paid from 
special funds); in Germany, in the case of officials 40 per cent, and 
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of employees 60 per cent of the deceased husband’s pension: jy 
Denmark, from one-fifth to one-third of the deceased husband's 
income from service; in the Netherlands, 50 per cent of the first 2,09 
florins and 40 per cent of the remainder of the basic income fron, 
service of deceased husband; and in Sweden, one-fourth of the 
deceased husband ’s pension. 

(b) Widow’s children: The children’s allowance in France is 19 
per cent of the pension of the deceased for each child under 21; jy 
Austria, one-fifth of the widow’s pension for each child under 21; jy 
Belgium, from 2 to 10 per cent of the average salary of the deceased 
for each child under 18; in Czechoslovakia, one-fifth of the pension 
of the deceased for each child under 17; in Germany, for officials, 
one-fifth of the widow’s pension for each child under 18, and for em- 
ployees 50 per cent of basic retirement benefits of deceased for each 
child under 15; in Switzerland, 10 per cent of the annual salary of the 
deceased for each child under 18; in Denmark, for one child, 180 
crowns; for two children, 330 crowns; for three children, 450 crowns: 
and for each child in excess of three 100 crowns per annum; in the 
Netherlands, 10 per cent of the widow’s pension for each child 
under legal age; and in Norway, for one child 40 per cent, for two 
children 60 per cent, for three children 75 per cent, for four children 
90 per cent, and for five or more children 100 per cent of the widow’s 
pension. For provision for the children in Great Britain and Italy, 
see under “‘ Widow.” ; 

(c) Full orphans: Great Britain (see ‘“‘Widow”’); for full orphans 
the allowance in France is 10 per cent of the pension of the deceased 
for each child under 21 plus proportionate share of widow’s pension: 
in Austria, an undivided orphans’ pension amounting to half of 
widow’s pension; and in Belgium three-fifths of widow’s pension 
for one orphan, four-fifths for two orphans, entire widow’s pension 
for three orphans, plus 2 per cent of average salary for each child 
in excess of three under 18, maximum 10 per cent. Czechoslovakia 
pays two-fifths of the benefits of the deceased for each child under 17; 
Germany, for officials, one-third of widow’s pension for each child 
under 18 and for employees 50 per cent of the basic retirement bene- 
fits of the deceased for each orphan under 15; Switzerland, 20 per 
cent of the annual salary of the deceased for each child under 18; 
Sweden, living expenses, schooling, and training of orphans under 
21 (paid by the survivors’ pension fund); and Italy, where there are 
not more = es two orphans, one-third of deceased employee’s pension; 
where three orphans, 40 per cent; where four orphans, 50 per cent; 
and where five or more orphans, 60 per cent, subject to a minimum 
of 500 lire per year. In the Netherlands this peated is 20 per 
cent of the widow’s pension for each orphan under legal age; and in 
Norway it is double the amount of pension given to widow’s children. 

Administration of pensions.—Civil-service pensions are adminis- 
tered by a special council or board, or office, under either the Treas- 
ury Department, as in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Sweden, or under the Department of Public 
or Social Welfare, as in Czechoslovakia and Norway, or by an inde- 
pendent State or national insurance office, as in Germany, or under 
a Federal council as in Netherlands and Switzerland. 
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Public-Service Retirement Systems in Italy, Netherlands and 
Scandinavian Countries 


foreign countries, and comprises part of the study on various 

retirement systems being made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The retirement systems of Great Britain and France 
were described in the Labor Review for January, 1928 (pp. 33-42) 
and those of Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and 
Switzerland in the issue for February, 1928 (pp. 47-73). 


T © is the third «rticle on public-service retirement systems in 


ITALY! 


(IVIL-SERVICE retirement and pension legislation in Italy dates 

back to 1864, when, on May 12, a law was passed regulating 
civil-service retirement. This law was amended from time to time 
until the law of February 21, 1895, on the basis of which the entire 
system was consolidated. This law, in turn, has been amended by 
numerous subsequent decrees and instructions, especially during the 
postwar period, such as the royal decrees of October 23, 1919, Novem- 
ber 21, 1923, and May 8, 1924. The decree of May 14, 1925, pro- 
vides for reorganization of the central administration of civil-service 
retirement and pensions, while the decree of September 30, 1927, 
provides for codification of all laws and decrees relating to the civil- 
service retirement and pension system. 

The principal provisions of the law of February 21, 1895, and 
subsequent amendments are as follows: 


Employees Covered 


ALL employees in the offices and establishments of the State are 
covered by the civil-service retirement and pension law. 


Retirement Age and Length of Service 


WHEN a civil-service employee has rendered 40 years’ service, or 
when he has reached the age of 65 years and has rendered 
20 years’ service, he is entitled to retire with a pension. 


Amount of Pension 


THE pension is calculated on the basis of the average salary and 

allowances during the last three years of service. The amount 
of the pension is equal to one-fortieth of the first 4,000 lire of such 
income from service and one-sixtieth of the remainder for each year 
of service, with a maximum of nine-tenths of such income from 
service and a minimum of 900 lire per annum. An employee who has 
rendered 40 years’ service is entitled to a pension amounting to four- 
fifths of such income from service per annum. 





Disability Pension 








[N CASE of permanent disability contracted either by accident or 
_ disease in service an employee is entitled to retire with a pension 
without regard to his age or length of service. Such a pension 


—, 


‘Corte dei conti del regno d'Italia, Codice delle pensioni, Rome, 1927; Ministero delle finanze, Dis- 
Posizioni sullo stato giuridico degl’impiegati civili dell’'amministrazione dello stato, Rome, 1924. 
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amounts to one-fortieth of the average income from service of th, 
last three years for each year of service, and in any case not less thay 
one-third of the last annual salary for less than 20 years’ scryieg 
nor one-half of such salary for 20 years’ service or over. The dig. 
ability pension may not exceed nine-tenths of the average incon 
from service during the last three years nor be less than 900 lire pe 
annum. 

Lump-sum payment.—After 10 years’ service, a lump sum is paid 
to an employee who is either disabled or has lost his position withoyt 
loss of the right to pension, amounting to one-twelfth of the lag 
annual salary for the first 4,000 lire and one-fifteenth of the remaindey 
of the salary per vear of service. 


Survivors’ Pensions 


IDO W and children.—The widow and children of an employee 
who has died after 20 years’ service have a right to a pension 
equal to a certain per cent of the pension the deceased employee 
either was receiving or was entitled to receive at the time of his 
death, as follows: Widow, 50 per cent; widow with children——one 
child, 60 per cent; two children, 65 per cent; three children, 7() per 
cent; four or more children, 75 per cent. The pension of a widow 
with children must not be less than 600 lire per year. When the 
widow and all or any of her children or the children of a previous 
marriage of the deceased employee live apart, the pension is divided 
as follows: Of the amount of the deceased husband’s pension which 
would be awarded a widow with children, 40 per cent to the widow 
and the remainder divided equally among the children. 

Full orphans.—Where there is no widow, the orphans are awarded 
the following share of the deceased employee’s pension: Not more 
than two orphans, one-third; three orphans, 40 per cent; four orphans, 
50 per cent; five or more orphans, 60 per cent—the entire pension 
not to be less than 500 lire per year. 

Children of a deceased woman employee are entitled to full orphans’ 
pension. 


Contributions 


HE contribution of each employee amounts to 6 per cent of his 
income from service. The remainder needed for the operation o/ 
the system is contributed by the Government each year in the budget. 


Administration 


HE Ministry of Finance administers the civil-service retirement 
and pension system. 


NETHERLANDS ? 


ON NOVEMBER 8, 1915, a State commission was appointed in 

the Netherlands to investigate the general conditions of civil 
service retirement and pensions and to work out a project for regula- 
tions. As a result of the commission’s report the pension law now in 





? Staatsblad, No. 240, 1922, No. 293 and 307, 1923, and No. 216, 1925, Tekst van de Pensioenwe' 
Alphen, N. Samsom, 1926; Rinnooij, H. A. J., De Pensioenwet 1922, met Toelichtingen, Alphen, \. -«™ 
som, 1926, and Tweede Deel Uitvoeringsbesluiten, Alphen, N. Samsom, 1927. 
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force was passed on February 15, 1922, becoming a law on July 1, 1922. 
Subsequent amendments and decrees of June 23 and 30, 1923, and of 
May 28, 1925, relate to details and, in the main, to the administration 
of the law. 

Employees Covered 


T# law covers all employees serving in the offices and establish- 
ments of the State, Provinces and municipalities. 


Retirement Age and Length of Service 


N EMPLOYEE who has reached the age of 65 years and. is 

discharged after 10 years’ service, or is retired upon his own re- 
quest or dishonorably discharged after 15 years’ service, is entitled 
to a pension. If he has reached 55 years of age, has had 10 years’ 
service, and is honorably discharged, he is likewise entitled to a 
yension. 
A minister retiring from service is entitled to a pension without 
consideration of the length of his service as minister. A consular 
oficer is entitled to pension when he has served 35 years. 


Amount of Pension 


E average of the income from service, in money and in kind 
(expressed in money value), for the last 3 years, or for the last 
10 years, or for the number of years of service, whichever average is 
the highest, or if an employee has served less than 3 years the average 
of the shorter: period, serves as the basis for the calculation of the 
ension. | es . 
. The amount of the pension is equal to 1.75 per cent of the-basic 
income from service for each year of service. The pension to a 
minister is equal to one-twelfth of the basic income from service. 
If he served in other positions before he was appointed minister then 
the pension to which he is entitled for his service in other positions 
is added to his pension as minister. : 
The pension to a minister may not exceed 6,000 florins per annum, 
and that to other civil-service employees may not exceed 4,000 florins 
per annum. 


Disability Pension 


WHEN a civil-service employee is permanently disabled for service 
by causes other than accident or sickness in service if he has had 
seven years’ service or when he is disabled by accident or sickness in 
service if he has had five years’ service he is entitled to a disability 
pension. Disability pensions may not be less than 30 nor more 
than 70 per cent of the basic income from service. | 


Survivors’ Pensions 


W /Dow’s PENSION.—The widow of a deceased employee, if the 

marriage took place before the latter reached the age of 65 
years, is entitled to a pension amounting to 50 per cent of the first 
2,000 florins and 40 per cent of the remainder of the basic income 
from service of her deceased husband. 
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Orphans’ pensions.—The widow’s children who are under leg! age 
are each entitled to a pension of 10 per cent of the widow’s pension 
per annum. Every full orphan under legal age is entitled to 29 per 
cent of the widow’s pension per annum. Foster, adopted, and 
legitimated children, when adoption and legitimation took place hp. 
fore the civil-service employee reached the age of 65 years, are counted 
as orphans. 


Contributions 


"THE State, provincial and municipal governments contribute to the 

employees’ pension fund 10 per cent and to the widows’ and 
orphans’ fund 5% per cent of the average of the total basic incomes 
from service of their respective employees, as determined on March 15 
and September 15 each year. 

Contributions to the employees’ pension fund of not more than 3 
per cent and to the widows’ and orphans’ pension fund of not more 
than 5% per cent of their basic salaries may be required of the ciyil- 
service employees, but the cost has been borne by the public treasury, 


Administration 


‘THE civil-service employees’ pension fund and ,the widows’ and 

orphans’ pension fund are administered by a pension council 
(Pensvoenraad) consisting of three members, and a secretary and an 
adviser appointed by the Queen. 


DENMARK * 


"THE present public-service retirement and pension system in Den- 

mark is based upon law No. 126, enacted on June 27, 1927. The 
second chapter of the law contains general provisions relating to civil- 
service retirement and pensions, while the other chapters relate to 
details and measures of a temporary nature, such as cost-of-living and 
locality allowances. 


Employees Covered 


EY ERY Government employee is entitled to a pension for himself 

and for his surviving widow and children. Permanent employees 
in the service of Parliament (Rigsdag) or of those Government institu- 
tions whose receipts and expenditures are fixed by law also have the 
right to a pension, as do the ministers at the head of the Government 
departments, after they have served one year. 


Retirement Age and Length of Service 


ETIREMENT is obligatory at the end of the month in which an 
employee reaches the age of 70 years, but an employee is en- 
titled to retire with a pension when he has reached 65 years of age. 
Thirty years’ service entitles the employee to the maximum pension. 





’ Lov (Nr. 126—1927) om Statens Tjenestemeend, Christiansborg, den 27. Juni 1927, Copenhagen, 1927, 
unpublished material furnished to the Department of Labor through the Department of State. 
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Age Amount of Pension 
lon 
per HE PENSION is calculated on the basis of length of service (called 
“pension age’’) and the income from service of the employee. 

he income from service taken as the basis for calculation of the 
ension includes the basic salary, with any increases, and payments 
, kind, such as the use of land, free dwelling, and fuel, allotted as a 
part of salary. For each specified number of years of service the 
proportion of the income from service given as a pension is as follows: 

Over 2 and up to 4 years, two-tenths. 

Over 4 and up to 7 years, three-tenths. 

Over 7 and up to 10 years, four-tenths. 

Over 10 and up to 15 years, five-tenths. 


Over 15 and up to 17 years, thirty-one sixtieths. 
Over 17 and up to 19 years, thirty-two sixtieths. 








13 Over 19 and up to 21 years, thirty-three sixtieths. 
re Over 21 and up to 23 years, thirty-four sixtieths. 
"I- Over 23 and up to 25 years, thirty-five sixtieths. 
YY, Over 25 and up to 27 years, thirty-six sixtieths. 


Over 27 and up to 28 years, thirty-seven sixtieths. 
Over 28 and up to 29 years, thirty-eight sixtieths. 
Over 29 and up to 30 years, thirty-nine sixtieths. 
Over 30 years, forty-sixtieths. 
nd No pension may exceed 8,000 crowns annually. 
cil An employee whose position is abolished after he has served 30 
an [Byears is entitled, when no other suitable position is offered him with 
at least the same income from service, to continued pay for five 
years. 
Payment of the pension ceases: (a) When the pensioner is again 
engaged in @ position entitling him to pension; (6) when it is proved 
n- Hthat the disability caused by accident or sickness has been removed 
he Mbut the employee refuses to accept permanent reinstatement in a 
il- Msuitable position with the same or a higher salary; (c) when a pen- 
to Msioner, without official permission, has entered the service of a foreign 
id Heovernment; (d) when he establishes his residence abroad without 
the knowledge of his official chief; (e) when for three years he has not 
claimed his pension, without later being able to prove legal hindrances; 
(f) when he is found guilty of a dishonorable act. 


0g - Disability Pension 


le |F AN employee during the performance of his duties is so injured 

as to necessitate his permanent retirement from service, he is 
entitled, regardless of his age or length of service, to a pension of two- 
thirds of the income from service last received by him. 


Survivors’ Pensions 


\- IDO W’S PENSION.—The widow of a deceased employee is en- 

. titled to a pension of one-fifth of the income from service of 
her deceased husband if he, at his death, was not entitled to pension 
or had not had five years’ service; or one-third of such income if he 

' BB had over five years’ service, or had died in the execution of his duty 
or as a result of injury in service, or had been pensioned for the same 
reason, 
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The widow’s pension ceases: (a) When the widow contrac‘. , ne 
marriage; (6) when she, without official permission, enters th. serving 
of a foreign government; and (c) when she is found guilty of a dis 
honorable act. 

Orphans’ pensions.—For her children (ineluding stepchildren and 
adopted children for the support of whom her deceased husband \4, 
responsible) the widow is entitled to the following pension additions. 


For one child, 180 crowns annually; for two children, 330 crow, 
annually; for three children, 450 crowns poreeniar“d for each child jy 
excess of three, an additional 100 crowns annually. 


Contributions by Employees 





ACH employee contributes 3 per cent of his salary or incon 

from service, which is deducted upon each payment of salary 

In case an employee resigns or is dismissed without a pension, hi 
contributions are refunded without interest. 


Administration 


ENSIONS are paid by the Treasury Department unless existing 

or future regulatiens direct otherwise. - ; 

As the civil-service retirement and pension system in Denmark, 

above outlined, has been only recently put into effect, no report has 

been made on its operation and no statistics connected with it are 
available. 


NORWAY ‘ 


HE civil-service retirement and. pension system. in Norway was 

reorganized on the basis of the law of July 28, 1921. Subse 

nt regulations and instructions, notably those of April 28, 1922, 

ctober 12 and December 15, 1923, November 28, 1924, and Decen- 
ber 19, 1927, relate principally to the administration of the law. 


Employees Covered 


"THE law covers all employees in the offices and establishments of 

the State and those employees in the offices and establishments 
of provincial and municipal governments who are brought under the 
State retirement and pension system by royal decree; for instance, 
the law covers all school-teachers, though the vast majority of them are 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial and municipal governments. 


Retirement Age and Length of Service 


HEN a male civil-service employee has reached the age o! ‘) 
years or a female employee the age of 65 years, he or she's 
entitled to retire with a pension. For certain occupations requiring 
nervous strain and exposure to the elements, however, the retirement 
age varies. In the State mines, gas works, fisheries, electrical works, 













‘Lov om Statens Pensjonskasse, av 28. juli 1921, Oslo, 1921; Norway, ee for Statsbanene, 
Circulere nr. 241, Vedtekter for Statsbanenes Pens kasse, Oslo, 1923; Arsberetning for 1925 for Statens 
Pensjouskasse, Oslo, 1926; Norway, Socialdepartementet, Utkast til Lov om forandringer i [ov om 
Statens Pensjonskasse av 28. juli 1921, Oslo, 1927, and Om omordning av Statskassens tilskudd ti! “tateDs 
Pensjonskasse, Oslo, 1926. 
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shipyards, port works, ammunition plants, etc., it is 68 years; in the 
State prisons (for prison guards), in the State post, telegraph, and 
telephone service, etc., 65 years; for female employees in the State 
prisons, correction houses, State medical establishments, etc., 60 
years; for female telegraph and telephone operators, 55 years; and 
‘) the marine service, 52 years. 

or the minimum pension at least 10 years, and for the maximum 
pension 30 years, of service is required. If an employee who has 
served 10 years retires before he has reached the age of 70 years— 
for instance, at the age of 65 years—he is entitled to a deferred pen- 
sion; that is, the pension does not begin until he reaches 70 years 
of age. 

Amount of Pension 


HE amount of the pension varies according to the salary received 

and years of service. The highest annual salary received by 

the employee serves as the basis for the calculation of his pension, 

the minimum salary being 1,000 crowns and the maximum 10,000 
crowns per annum. 

The pension scale represents 90 salary bases for the calculation of 
the pension. Beginning with the minimum of 1,000 crowns per 
annum each succeeding base is 100 crowns higher than the preceding 
until the maximum of 10,000 crowns per annum is reached. For the 
lower bases—from 1,000 crowns up to 6,000 crowns—the pension 
for 30 years’ service is equal to 66 per cent of the basic salary; for 
6,100 crowns it is 65.7 per cent; and this percentage is decreased by 
0.3 for each succeeding base to the maximum of 10,000 crowns, for 
which the pension is 54 per cent. 

For service of less than 30 years a proportionate pension is paid; 
for instance, the pensions on the minimum basic salary of 1,000 crowns 
and on the maximum basic salary of 10,000 crowns for each number 
of years up to 30 years of service, as calculated, are as follows: 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM PENSIONS FOR SPECIFIED YEARS OF SERVICE 


























Mini- Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- 
Years of service at Bonne. # Years of service Paw anal 
pension} pension pension} pension 
Crowns| Crowns Crowns| Crowns 
15 years and Jess................ 330. 00 me Seren WN tice 506. 40 4, 140 
16 YOR. chimed hed apunnwperuil 352. 80 Re 8 See pene 528. 00 4,320 
17 YOMNG..c ce cscnktulue~tstcs caer 374. 40 4s & SRR ee eer 550. 80 4, 500 
5S YONG i Sate oc enue 396. 00 fs, eae eee 572. 40 4, 680 
TO YOUNG ssa ganna nae 418. 80 co 2 o . 7 SRRrenes: 594. 00 4, 860 
FO OUD a ic eee 440. 40 Se te eee 616. 80 5, 040 
Bn eae ees Se 462. 00 Pe et a etc cee wcnees cde 638. 40 5, 220 
rR Bees ae ee Wh 484. 80 ND ee 660. 00 5, 400 








Pensions on all salary bases between the minimum and maximum 
are graduated according to the years of service approximately in 


the same proportion. 
Disability Pension 


MUCH latitude is left by the law to the pension board in the 
matter of awarding disability pensions, but certain principles 
are followed. In case of permanent disability caused by accident 
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or sickness in service a pension equal to the full service pension jg 
awarded. If upon investigation it appears that permanent disa)})jlity 
was due to causes other than accident and sickness in service, the 
award is usually three-fourths of the full service pension. 


em 


Survivors’ Pensions A 
IDOW’S PENSION.—A widow’s pension is equal to 50 per cen; 
of her deceased husband’s pension. If she remarries she loses 10 ¥ 
her pension rights. ace 
Orphans’ pensions.—The pension for the widow’s children js 4: for 
follows: For one child, 40 per cent of the widow’s pension; for two leav 


children, 60 per cent; for three children, 75 per cent; for four child. entit 
dren, 90 per cent; and for five or more children, 100 per cent. FI 
orphans receive the same percentage of their deceased father’s 
pension. Orphans’ pensions are paid until they reach 18 years of 


age. Foster, adopted, and legitimated children, if marriage or their TH 

adoption and legitimation took place before the employee reached Ae 

the retirement age, are counted as orphans. in 

not : 

Contributions the | 

: ann 

IVIL-SERVICE employees contribute 10 per cent of their salary A 

or income from service to the pension funds. The Govern- stati 

ment guarantees the payment of pensions and contributes the max 

balance of the cost each year. tion 

: a! enti 

Pension Funds and Their Administration 97 7 

"THERE are a number of separate State pension funds—the em- ak 

ployees’ pension fund (Statens Pensjonskasse), the widow's | 

| pension fund (Enkekasse), the State railway employees’ pension fund sath 
(Stotsbanenes Pensjonskasse), and other smaller funds—but all these Tan 
funds operate under the same laws and regulations and are under the & v7 

same central administration. The funds are administered by a pen- —_ 





sion board under the general direction of the Ministry of Public Cra 

| Welfare. The board consists of a general director (chairman), two 

directors, a treasurer, a secretary, and a chief physician, all of whom 

are appointed by the King. | 

SWEDEN 5 a 

: HE law of October 11, 1907, with some subsequent modifications, 
contains the principal provisions for civil-service retirement and 


pensions in Sweden.® 
Employees Covered 


"THE retirement and pension law applies to all State office holders 
and employees provided for in the regular State budget, with the 
exception of certain groups of employees whose retirement is governed 


Gra 





‘Svensk Férfattnings-Samling, Nr. 85, 1907, and No. 276-279, 1925; Sweden, Statskontorets, Ut‘rag 
ur de under Kungl. Statskontorets forvaltning stAende fonders och diverse medels rikenskaper for budget iret 
tee ete ye poe 1927; and unpublished material furnished to the Department of Labor through the 

ment of State. e 

® There are a number of my or ng and decrees concerning retirement and pensions of certain groups of 
civil-service employees; for instance, in the State postal, telegraph, railway, and water power service. 
Amone Sete ations and decrees, ~ the most important are: Salary regulation of June 19, |, 
somewhat modi by the law of June 4, 1920; public land service ion of June 22, 1920, modified by 
law of June 12, 1925; royal decree of June 9, 1922, relating to pilotage and lighthouse service; salary regu! (100 
of May 21, 1926, and royal decree of June 18, 1926, relating to State and provincial medical service. 
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by special regulations and royal decrees, and those civil-service 
employees who are insured by the General Social Insurance Office. 


Retirement Age and Length of Service 


AS a rule, retirement is obligatory at the age of 67 years. If, on 

reaching such age, a civil-service employee has served at least 
10 years, he is entitled to an annual pension, but must have served 
a certain number of years, generally 35, to receive a full pension. If, 
for causes other than disability contracted in service, an employee 
leaves the service before he has completed 10 years’ service, he is not 
entitled to a pension and his contributions are not refunded. 


Amount of Pension 


HE basis for the calculation of the annual pension is two-thirds of 

the last annual salary, the amount being generally stated either 

in the current State budget or in a special regulation or decree, but if 

not so stated the whole of the last annual salary serves as the basis for 

the calculation of the pension, the maximum being 6,000 crowns per 
annum. 

A full pension is equal to the basic salary ascertained as above 
stated. If the number of years’ service are * Bir than the specified 
maximum but amount to 10 or more, the pension granted is propor- 
tional to the years of service, so that, for example, an employee who is 
entitled to a full pension after 35 years of service but has served only 
27 years is entitled, when he retires, to a pension equal to twenty- 
seven thirty-fifths of the basic salary. 

The maximum amount of the annual pension granted to civil- 
service employees (which is the basis for calculation of the pension) 
was fixed by the laws of 1907 and 1920, and by the royal decree of 
June 12,1925 (No. 277). Those of chiefs and other officials are, by 
salary grades, as follows: 


Grade: Crowns | Grade: "Crowns 


| ESTES a, ee ey a 7, 296 Third 
Second 


The maximum pensions of other civil service employees of the vari- 
ous salary grades are: 


Men Women Men Women 

Grade: (crowns) (crowns) (crowns) (crowns) 
i 1, 320 1, 236 3,240 ~— 3, 036 
1, 320 Seventeenth.._._. 3, 444 3, 240 

1, 404 EKighteenth_._.___ 3, 684 3, 444 

1, 476 Nineteenth 3, 924 3; 684 

1, 560 Twentieth 3, 924 3, 684 

1, 644 Twenty-first__._. 4, 200 3, 924 

1, 716 Twenty-second__ 4, 476 4, 200 

1, 824 Twenty-third__._ 4, 764 4, 476 

1, 920 Twenty-fourth... 5, 076 4, 764 

2, 040 Twenty-fifth__.. 5, 400 5, 076 

2, 160 Twenty-sixth.___ 5, 724 5, 400 

2, 304 Twenty-seventh_ 6, 036 5, 724 

2, 640 2, 436 Twenty-eighth___ 6, 360 6, 036 

Fourteenth. ._... 2, 844 2, 640 Twenty-ninth___ 6, 684 6, 360 
Fifteenth 2, 844 Thirtieth 6, 684 
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Disability Pension 


N CASE of retirement for permanent disability caused by ac. 
or sickness in the service an employee may be awarded a p. 
equal to the full service pension. 


ident 
Son 


Survivors’ Pensions 


JN MANY cases the survivors of a civil-service employee are takey 

care of by the General Social Insurance Office. But in cases 
where the widow is not insured, she receives a pension amountino 
to approximately one-fourth of the pension her deceased husband 
was receiving or to which he was entitled at his death. If the oy. 
phans are not entitled to benefits from the General Social Insurance 
Office, they receive a pension until they reach 21 years of ave jn 
amounts varying with the circumstances and the decision of the 
pension board. The orphans’ pensions and the widow’s pension to- 
gether may not exceed the pension of the deceased employee. The 
cost of living, schooling, and training of full orphans are paid by 
the survivors’ pension fund until they reach the age of 21 years, o; 
until they are able to earn their own Asa 


Contributions 


VERY civil-service employee is required to make annual contribu- 
tions (pensionsavgift), varying, as a rule, between 3 and 6 per 
cent of the basic salary, which is paid into the civil pensions fund. 
It is calculated that when the pensions service reaches the stage 
where the income of the pension fund just covers its expenses, the 
contributions of the employees will represent approximately one-third 
of the pensions. . , 
The annual contributions of the civil-service employees of the 
various salary grades to the pensions fund are as follows: 





CHIEFS AND OTHER OFFICIALS OTHER CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES—¢on. 
Grade: Crowns | Grade: Crowns 
EEE “er _.. 438 MN sg Oireisisec. oat .- 90) 
ON EE ee _ 474 a 102 
See POs. so fives ae Fourteenth_____.-_----_-_- 114 
this <0 ted ee Ore i a eee 129 
I igo. ean ow 141 

OTHER CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES Seventeenth. _________- c.- 156 
Highteem#h...._.--- --_---- «174 

Grade: Crowns Nineteenth - - ------ P 192 
prt..Li4 .6.....Jiiumiusiog 36 RE. dna bein ~-. 192 
Beene A... ...iuudiged 39 rk in - 213 
by a= aswdcindgibnd 42 Twenty-second__________-__ 234 
Sy oT PES Twenty-third. _______- id 255 

nce Ot ee SS ESET OES te Twenty-fourth. ________-_-_- 279 
Bist 4.d'..  bipatewrie) 51 Twenty-fifth__....._._-. 303 
Seventh, .i....suidiciseucl 57 Twenty-sixth.________._--- 330 
Might G.. =. ctvel Acad 63 Twenty-seventh._.....--.-_ 354 
emt oS. oan 69 Twenty-eighth_______-_-- 378 

DOO Wkecs- ~~ Santee d 75 Twenty-ninth__________- 399 
Blevesith..u . . sicvseewwsuccl 84 Thirtieth <<... ---. Be hss}. 420 


Civil-service émployees who are insured by the General Sovial 
Insurance Office do not receive a civil-service pension and do not «n- 
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tribute toward it, but are required to contribute to the civil-service 
sur’s ivors’ pension fund such sums as are assessed by the board in 
charge of this fund. 


Pension Funds and Their Administration 


H1ERE are two pension funds, one for civil-service employees and 

the other for their survivors (called “‘fonden fér familjepension- 
ering”). Both funds are administered by special boards under the 
authority of the Ministry of Finance. The members of the pension 
board for employees are appointed by the King. The board for the 
survivors’ fund consists of five members, of whom the chairman and 
managing director are appointed by the King and three members are 
appointed by 60 electors chosen by the contributors to the fund. 


Financial Standing of Pension Funds 


HE financial standing of the civil-service pension funds during 
the fiscal year 1926-27 was as follows: 


Employees’ pension fund 


Crowns 
Balance on hand 21, 018, 248. 
Income: 
1, 105, 421. 44 
1, 698, 640. 78 





Total income : 2, 804, 062. 
Expenses: Pensions and other 335, 292. 26 


Survivors’ pension fund 
Balance on hand 110, 265. 
Income: 
Interest 
Employees’ contributions 





Total income 135, 172. 
Expenses: Pensions 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 





Trade-Union Press on Displacement of Labor by Machinery 


ABOR’S dread of the increasing displacement of men by mass 
[° production machinery is reflected in the trade-union press. 
The following excerpts from official labor organs give some 
indication of this growing apprehension and of the realization of the 
need of meeting this problem in a constructive way rather than by 
futile reactionary opposition to technical progress. 


A Key Problem for Trade-Unionists 


N THE face of all the prosperity in the United States, it would seem 
to look at times as if the workers of this country were up against 
‘fas serious a problem as they ever have been called upon to solve.” 
This is the conclusion reached in the Railroad Trainman of January, 
1928 (p. 65), after a consideration of unemployment resulting from 
the increasing mechanization of industry. 
Some of the premises to this conclusion are: 


The increase in the use of machinery and production is not appreciated by any 
of us. The use of improved appliances comes along gradually; men and women 
are displaced and in certain instances absorbed by other employments, but the 
rapid development of machinery in the past few years has thrown so many men 
and women out of employment that it is impossible for other employments to 
absorb them and as a result in what is regarded as among the most prosperous 
periods in the history of the United States there are thousands of men and women 
heretofore gainfully employed who are walking the streets in search of a job. 
* * 


The fact that employees to-day are receiving more money for what they do 
than they ever did before does not mean a thing to the employee who has no job 
and no prospect of getting any. 


Luxury Versus Unemployment 


N DISCUSSING ‘The new era of luxury and unemployment’ the 
Lithographers’ Journal of February, 1928, says: 


President Coolidge’s forecast of the future, in which he sees a new era of luxury 
coming, as a result of mechanization and mass production, is a most fascinating 
and pleasing one. There is no reason why such an era should not develop. 
Machinery produces wealth in such superabundance as to make possible a life 
that should be one grand sweet song of plenty and leisure for all. And the 
tendency is to multiply indefinitely the possibilities of invention in this direction. 

But it does not necessarily follow that because machinery makes possible such 
great social advancement, this advancement will automatically take place. * * * 

Machinery, by causing unemployment, makes competition for jobs among the 
workers more acute. The result is wage reduction. Logically, in those indus- 
tries where machine developments are largest there also are wages lowest.  [n 
lumber, packing, steel, autos, coal, weekly wages range from $17.77 to $29.45. 
As precursors of “a new era of luxury’’ these weekly wages are not encouragi!g. 

here is something wrong with a social system that acts in such a perverse 
manner. What is it? 
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DISPLACEMENT OF LABOR BY MACHINERY 37 


Horsepower and Purchasing Power 


RE FERRING to the statement by the United States Commissioner 


of Labor Statistics that “only human beings buy; horsepower 
has no purchasing power; an electric truck has no cost of living, at 


least no family to support””—the Quarry Workers’ Journal of March, 
1928, declares: 


This is a protest against the senseless use of machinery by employers to pro- 
duce more commodities with ever fewer and fewer workers. 

Many people overlook the fact that labor-saving machines are introduced 
primarily to increase profits. But oftentimes they defeat their very purpose, 
for who will buy the increased product? Surely not working men who are out of 
jobs or badly underpaid. And who else is there to buy? Mr. Capitalist can not 
possibly consume all the coal, clothing, etc., his big machines turn out. * * * 

Labor’s demand to share in the benefits derived from machine production is 
not only sound from the producer’s standpoint. It is the only basis upon which 
the machine may be made to serve the mass of the people instead of only the 
selfish ends of the rich. 


The Impermanence of Crafts 


NDER the caption “Never was there such rapid change,’ the 
Bridgemen’s Magazine of March, 1928, states that “electric 
wire and wireless transmission mean more than can with any accuracy 
be forecast. They mean very definitely the displacement and the 
replacement of men in employment.’’ 


It is recorded that of a given number of men displaced in one semibasic industry 
within the year, two-thirds of that number found employment in servicing the 
product for the creation of which they were no longer needed. Organization 
problems of the most complex nature are bound up in such industrial upheavals. 

Time was when the electrician was known as a man who strung wires. Time 
may easily be when he will no longer know what wires look like. 

The old frontiers of the land-living age have been conquered, but new frontiers 
of science, invention, and industrial change stretch out before us in limitless 
expanse. * * * 


The world has never known an era of change so rapid and so filled with meaning 
for the human race. 


That institution which does not keep its eyes open and its brain alert to-day 
is doomed to death and decay. 


An editorial on ‘Machinery development”’ in the Shoeworkers’ 
Journal of March, 1928, suggests the instability of jobs in shoe 


' manufacture. 


None of us know what the future holds in store. Our industry is served by a 
large number of supply houses, many of which are continually offering new 
things to improve, simplify, or economize shoemaking. 

Changes are going on all the time and any shoe factory that excludes the new 
ideas will be old fashioned in a short time. * * * 

Experience should have taught us the folly of opposing new things. If they 
are poor our opposition is not necessary, and if they are good they will succeed, 
in spite of any opposition we can offer. 

It is possible that we are on the eve of revolutionary changes in shoe machinery. 
Just now a staple lasting machine is being introduced. e hear of automatic 
shoemaking machines, now running experimentally, in which each shoe making 
operation is performed automatically by jacking the shoe and touching a 
button. * * * 

All of these things should suggest to each of us, and to all of us collectively, 


that we should ‘‘watch our step” and try to avoid making the mistake of resisting 
progress. 
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How Are Machine-Supplanted Workers to be Supported 
NDER the title “Are we overproducing?”’ a writer in the 


motive Engineers’ Journal of February, 1928 (p. 133), 
part: 


Loco. 


Savs in 


More powerful machinery with great efficiency, supplanting for t), 
being smaller units of like character, brings about economy. But in the | 
lies the question; Will not our economic loss be greater as the result of sup) 
workers made before the more efficient and powerful machinery came? — 

Reviewing the development which has taken place in the field where we are 
most deeply concerned, there stands out preeminently the capitalization of jyraj). 
and ingenuity; the carrying out of ideas for ‘‘unit operation.” * * * 7 

The editor of the Encyclopedia Brittannica has referred to the intery | since 
the beginning of the World War as the ‘‘short and tremendous period”’ in whic) 
“there has occurred a universal revolution in human affairs and in the hwinay 
mind.” Obviously this is true, and in our revolution provision must be mace 
to care for the unemployed or, better still, insure steady and gainful emp|oymey; 
for all. Does it not reasonably follow that shorter hours is the only adequate 
solution of the problem where one locomotive is more or less hauling it a!|’ — 


The following quotations are from the Journal of Electrica! 
Workers and Operators for March, 1928: 
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Will American industry commit suicide? 


Has American industry reached an impasse? Is the whole present mode of 
production in America on trial for its life? Is our highly powered industria! 
machine careening along on a career that is destined to furnish, not necessities 
and the comforts of life, but hardship, unemployment, and poverty for millions? 

These questions sound sensational. Yet they are set down.in a conservative 
spirit, with no intent to shock, or misstate. 


Building the human machine 


* * * When Americans elected to mechanize industry, and to build what 
may prove to be a Frankenstein, they are answering some inherent urge to 
create. There is something irreparable and inevitable in the industrial society 
we are building; and nothing in this number of the Electrical Workers’ Journal 
should be construed as being reactionary, melancholy, or regretful. 

lt was also apparent a year ago that the new technological process, the wide- 
spread use of automatic machinery, and mass production, was creating great 
surplus of unemployed workers, and this journal said so * * * . We have 
urged the strengthening of unionization all along the line as a kind of antidote 
against too much standardization of human lives and minds, as well as for the 
part unions play in orderly industry. But we predict that more drastic changes 
in industrial policy are needed, and will come, if we are to escape the bitter con- 
sequences of machine processes. The hopeful sign in the present evil hour is that 
everyone seems struggling honestly to find some solution to the situation. 


In the Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal for March, 1928, there 
appears the following: 


The machine fetish 









Out of the late war came the chemist and the inventor with glowing dreanis 0! 
displacing all labor and freeing capital from its bondage. They did not see that, 
unlike labor, the machine did not consume its own production. * * * 

The first effects will be felt by labor in finding its market curtailed |)\ the 
narrowing field of demand for manual effort, causing unemployment and 1iiscry 
for the working man and his family. But, as unemployment destroys his pur 
chasing power, overproduction will get in its ruinous work upon capital. * * * 

Unlike the workmen, machinery can not be thrown upon its own resources 12 
time of depression. It must be sheltered and cared for or it becomes capita) !ost, 
while prolonged idleness may result in its devouring the master it was to serve. 
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Increased Unemployment Due to Mass Distribution 


A WRITER in The Free Voice of the Amalgamated Food Workers 

of April 1, 1928, predicts that in a few years mass distribution 
will combine with mass production to increase the expanding army 
of more or less permanently jobless workers. 

He calls attention to the attacks being made from various quarters 
on the waste of distribution and to the report that the annual sales of 
37 big chain-store systems, including mail-order establishments, 
have reached over $2,000,000,000, and declares that ‘labor should 
ask itself whether the logical agency for this new development is not 
consumer cooperation?” 


Further Mechanization of Industry Inevitable 


hehe the weekly publication of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, carries the following paragraphs in its 
March 16, 1928, number: 


Immigration was restricted. At this the manufacturers took real fright. * * * 

They spat on their hands and went to it. Money was poured into research, 
machine design, and invention. Automatic machinery began to be manufactured 
at an accelerated rate. At first these machines replaced the man power that was 
unobtainable. But there was no earthly reason for stopping at that point, once 
the impetus was felt and the prospective cost reductions seen. And if one manu- 
facturer felt inelined to stop, there were others to continue cutting their prices 
thereby until he was driven-to the wall or to emulation of their methods. ~ All 
had to follow suit to survive. Automatic machinery began to replace the men 
who were employed. 

These men were released—with literally no place to go. Other industries were 
increasing production—also not with new hands but with new machinery. * * * 

We must not condemn mechanization on these grounds. It is as inevitable 
as the expansion of knowledge—and condemnation eould do nothing to stem 
it. 

Mechanical progress must be made to serve labor as well as capital; now it is 
being accomplished more and more at the expense of labor. 


Problem Must Be Solved Constructively ' 


‘THE attitude of William Green, president of the American Federa- 
“tion of Labor, on so-called “technological” joblessness is shown 
in his recent address at the University of Michigan. 


At the present moment the Nation is confronted with an intensified unem- 
ployment. problem. * * * There has been some slowing up in both produc- 
tion and consumption. There has been a deeline in buying and naturally this 
was followed by a reduction..in community output. This slight economic 
dislocation was noticeable during the late summer and early fall of 1927. It has 
continued, increasing in proportion, until the present peak of unemployment 
was reached. . 

The introduction and use of improved machinery has affected the situation to 
some extent. * * * We know that the development of new industries has 
created. a demand for additional workers, consequently many thousands who 
would be unemployed otherwise have been able to find employment in the newer 
industries. Many of these were unskilled workers who were able to render 
service in mass-production industries. 

In the survey made of this situation we are impressed by the fact that while we 
could not interfere with industrial progress and scientific advancement we. will 
be confronted with the problem of displacement in a most acute form. When 
these new industries reach the point of saturation a very serious problem of 
continual displacement of men through the use of improved machinery must be 
constructively met and settled. 





!The Elevator Constructor, Brooklyn, March, 1928, p. 4. 
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Limiting Production to Market Demand 


HE desirability of each manufacturer’s limiting production io 

op actual market demand, in order to avoid the creation of indus. 

trial depressions, is emphasized by Thomas C. Sheehan, presi- 

dent of the Durham Duplex Razor Co., writing in the Magazine of 
Business (Chicago) for February, 1928. 

Referring to the experience of his own company, the writer states 
that, although practically every item entering into both the producing 
and selling ends of the business costs more than it did 15 years ago, 
manufacturing costs, measured in percentages or per unit of product, 
have declined because of the greater speed and facility with which 
goods are produced. A man who honed 500 razor blades a day in 1913 
and thought he was doing well, now is able to hone with machinery 
as many as 32,000 blades in a day, and the blades are better. The 
company has recently added to its product steel table knives of 
quality which heretofore, it is reported, came largely from Sheffield, 
England, where high-grade cutlery has been made for many years. It 
was formerly thought that a great deal of skill was required to fashion 
Sheffield cutlery, and yet the writer says that an untrained worker 
by the use of machinery can make more and better knives in one day 
than the skilled craftsman could produce in two weeks. 

In view of the marvelous increases in the speed of production or 
in the capacity of a given plant to turn out finished merchandise, the 
writer believes that the increase of material and labor costs since 
1913 “makes little difference,” since ‘‘the increased output per unit 
not only absorbs the higher manufacturing cost but, what is more 
important, it has also been absorbing much of the increased cost of 
distribution.”’ However, increased production has opened up new 
difficulties. 


Management now fully realizes, if it did not before, that production is not an 
end in itself. Goods are produced to be sold. Manufacturing merchandise 
faster than it can be sold is one of the principal causes of the increase of compe- 
tition and, of course, competition is the primary influence back of the greater cost 
of distribution. 

When the lanes of distribution are congested with goods—as they have been a 
good deal of the time since 1919—it naturally requires much more selling effort 
on the part of manufacturers to get rid of the glut. This augmented selling 
effort cuts in heavily on the producer’s share of the consumer’s dollar. Before the 
war, manufacturers, taking them as a whole, got nearly 60 cents of the consumer's 
dollar. Now they get only about 40 cents. Distribution has absorbed the 
difference. 

Briefly, the problem that business is up against is: We have solved the diffi- 
culty of higher labor and material costs by increasing our production efficiency, 
but because of our greater productiveness we are turning out more merchandise 
than can be sold profitably. 


When a manufacturer produces faster than he can sell, merchandise 
piles up in his warehouse, wholesalers and retailers ome over- 
stocked, and consequently the rate of turnover of both manufacturer 
and distributor is slowed down. In order to get rid of his surplus 
product the manufacturer may abandon sound business practices 
and offer his goods at bargain prices to department stores, chain 
stores, chelator houses, and buying syndicates, thus antagonizing 
his regular customers and perhaps forcing them to sell their stocks 
also at bargain rates. The reaction hurts the manufacturer’s business 
and he may be impelled to close his plant or put it on a part-time 
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Fpasis, Which naturally curtails the buying power of his factory em- 
ployees, affects other businesses, and perhaps eventually results in 
an industrial depression. ‘If manufacturers would not produce 
more than the market is able to absorb, depressions would be few 
and far between.” 

To keep goods from piling up the writer suggests that manufac- 
turers “should not stop selling when their wares reach the whole- 
saler but must continue their efforts until the consumer has been 
reached.” In other words, the stock must be kept moving from the 
time it leaves the manufacturer until it has passed through the hands 
of the wholesaler and the retailer to the ultimate consumer. 

To make possible such an even flow of goods, it goes without saying that a 
manufacturer must not overproduce. If there is a proper correlation between 
his output and his ‘‘consumer sales,’’ his production has to be gauged to achieve 
this balance. That is where many manufacturers lose courage. It is so easy 


to produce with modern machinery, as I have already pointed out, that it takes 
nerve to regulate this production. 


Of course, @ machine can not be slowed up or the output of a workman cut 
down. But it is possible to operate fewer machines and to employ fewer work- 
men. If 50 workmen can do to-day what it took 500 workers to do before the 
war, and those 50 workers are able to turn out more goods than can be sold, why 
is it not better to cut down the number of workers to 25 and give these 25 steady 
employment? In this way the production cost per unit is not increased as it 
would be if it were attempted to regulate production by slowing down the speed of 
the whole factory. 

The discontinuance of warehousing is also recommended, for if a 
manufacturer is storing goods he is 7 to be overproducing, or at 
least is running the danger of accumulating a surplus, and if whole- 
salers and retailers are piling up goods in their warehouses they are 
overbuying. 

<9 -eege—____ 


Reduction of Grain-Harvesting Costs by Use of Combined 
Harvester-Thresher 


HE costs and advantages of combine harvesting of grain are 
described in a recent press release of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This method of harvesting is said 

to be growing in popularity owing to its relative cheapness. “After 
allowing customary rates for labor, fuel, repairs, and tractor use, the 
per acre cost of harvesting and threshing with the combine is approxi- 
mately $1.50, compared with $4.22 where the binder is used and $3.36 
where the header is used on large acreages.”” However, the original 
cost of the combines is high and this deters many farmers from 
buying them, although thousands of farmers east of the Rockies are 
reported to have decided that money spent on them is a good invest- 
ment. Prices range from about $1,000 for the small-sized combine 
to $2,500 for the larger units, and the average life of a machine is 
estimated by the farmers to be from 8 to 10 years. On this basis, 
the annual replacement charge on a 10-foot combine is $125 to $160, 
if the average purchase price is $1,260. On a 15-foot combine cost- 
ing $2,080 the annual replacement charge is about $210 to $260. 

epair expense is also greater on the combine than on other ma- 
chines. The annual replacement charge for a binder is only about 
$22.50 and for a header about $13.30. 
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Displacement of Hand Labor by Machinery in Cotton 
Harvesting 


ECHANICAL harvesting of cotton is now well established o, 
farms in northwestern Texas, according to a recent pros; 

; release of the United States Department of Agriculture 
With the assistance of agricultural agencies, the farmers of north. 
western Texas devised the cotton sled or stripper. There are two 
principal types of sleds used—the finger and the slot, which are 
described as follows: 

On the finger type of sled the front end of the sled box either is open or has 
sufficient opening for the stripper fingers which are attached to the front of the 
sled. The stripping action is somewhat the same as that of stripping the leave 
from a small branch of a tree by drawing it through the fingers of one’s hand. 
The slot type harvester differs from the finger type in that the stripping is done 
by a narrow slot which runs through the center of the sled from front to rear. 


Toward the rear of the machine the slot becomes narrow and slopes upward x 
that the cotton is stripped from the stalk. ; 


These sleds are commonly drawn by two horses and operated by 
one or two men. In northwestern Texas the finger type of sled js 
used to a greater extent than the slot type because of the small 
stalk growth of the cotton plant in this area. However, both types 
are said to be very effective, well-constructed homemade sleds often 
gathering as much as 95 per cent of the cotton from the piant. 

Cotton harvested in this way can be handled by the ginner, through 
improvements in ginning machinery. Sledded cotton usually con- 
tains a considerable quantity of trash and immature bolls, which 
increase the ginning charges and lower the grade, but it is reported 
that under favorable harvesting conditions sledded cotton often can 
not be distinguished from snapped cotton after it is ginned. Several 
companies are experimenting with cleaners for farm use, the perfec- 
tion of which it is hoped will extend the use of the cotton sled. 

Much progress has been made during the past year in the develop- 
ment of improved mechanical harvesters of the sled type, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. The slot feature is used in most 
of these machines but the cotton is stripped from the plants by 
revolving snapping rolls, or by lugs attached to endless chains. The 
snapping rolls are either twisted, perforated, or spiked to provide a 
rough surface for removing the cotton from the plants. The stripped 
cotton is either raked or conveyed from beneath the snapping rolls to 
a box in the rear, provision being made in some cases to screen out 
some of the dirt and trash. The endless-chain type has no separate 
conveyors as the stripper fingers convey the cotton to the box. 

Mechanical cotton pickers have been developed so that they do 
satisfactory work. One of the “‘most promising”’ examples is said to 
be of the spindle type, built for both horse and power operation. 
“ These adhe ete do little damage to the cotton plant and are particu- 
larly adapted for use where the cotton plant is large or where ripening 
extends over a considerable period.” 

While the mechanical harvesting of cotton is not yet beyond the 
experimental state, it is believed that through the use of machinery 8 
good start has been made toward lessening the cost of gathering 
cotton.' 


1 Descriptions of certain types of machines for cotton harvesting were published in the Review for \ covet 
ber, 1927, pp. 31-33. 
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LOWERING COSTS BY RAISING WAGES 43 


Displacement of Labor in a Tool-Making Plant 


lation of material-handling equipment has greatly reduced the 
number of workers per unit of output in the plant of the Vichek 
Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, according to arecentarticlein The Iron Age. 

The company manufactures drop-forged hand tools, including 
hammers; automobile, open-end, and other types of wrenches; 
chisels; punches; and screw drivers. There is a complete cycle of 
equipment for handling materials, from the unloading of the stock 
from cars until the finished tools reach the shipping platform. This 
equipment consists of gravity-roller and live-roller conveyers, belt 
conveyers, elevators, elevating buckets, monorails, and cranes. No 
stock in process is piled up on the floors, the work being kept moving 
almost continuously from the time it enters the machine shop until it 
reaches the storage department. 

It is reported that in 1918 the company had 16 drop hammers and 
employed 480 men. By 1927 the number of drop hammers had been 
increased to 22, and the working force reduced to 280 men. During 
this period the output increased 30 to 40 percent. The writer of the 
article accounts as follows for this increased production: 


The increased production is not attributed entirely to the installation -of 


4 elimination of lifting of materials by hand through the instal- 


’ materials-handling equipment, as various other changes have been made to 


increase the plant efficiency. Improved materials-handling facilities have 
created a demand for more rapid production tools in the machining department, 
and speedier tools have called for the faster moving of material. Consequently 
the two factors, the use of more rapid machine tools and the better materials- 
handling facilities, have gone hand in hand. 

As work no longer piles up in process, a marked reduction has been made in the 
time it takes to go through the plant. Formerly in its usual routing it took an 
open-end wrench from three to four days from the time the blank reached the 
forging hammers until the finished tool reached the stock room. Now it is stated 
that that tool, finished, can reach the stock room six hours after forging. 





—_—_ewoee 
— —_ 


Lowering Costs by Raising Wages 


OQWER manufacturing costs as a result of high wage rates has 
been the experience of a Philadelphia company, according to a 
paper presented by a representative of the company at a meet- 

ing of the Taylor Society.? In this connection he made the following 
statement: 


The wage rates in our factory have more than doubled in the past 15 years, 
but in spite of this our manufacuring costs are now lower than they were at the 
beginning of that period. The high wage rates which were thrust upon this coun- 
try by the war have operated to lower our cost of manufacturing because we have 
been compelled to employ machinery and power to accomplish tasks formerly 
done by hand. 

Ri. Iron Age, New York, March 29, 1928, pp. 857-862: ‘‘ More tools made with fewer men,” by Fred L. 
ntiss. 

Bulletin of the Taylor Society, New York, February, 1928: ‘‘ High wages and prosperity,”” by Henry H. 
Williams, The R. T. French Co., Philadelphia. 
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In discussing the probable results of further increases in w Les, he 
said: | 


Some time ago the idea occurred to me,“‘ What would happen if our y AGE rates 
should again be doubled?”’ I have reviewed all the manufacturing oper re 





at : 
our plant and studied carefully all the possibilities for improvement and La 
quite certain that after a few years our costs would again be lowered. [ see quite 
clearly the steps which we could take. Compelled by higher wages, approprig, 
tions for machinery would be approved which would not now be considered. 
Not only would we install more labor-saving machinery, but also we would 
abolish many wasteful practices which lower wages permit. A number of van 
ago we booked a great deal of accommodation business. We took orders fo, gE !4-- 
particular articles and special sizes which the individual customers desired, an) a. 
for which there was very little general demand. Because this business involves fam 1917---- 
a very high proportion of hand labor, for it is impossible to do small lots of work 1918. - - 
on automatic machinery, it has become very unprofitable with rising wage rate, 1... 
and somehow or other we have managed to get rid of a large portion of it. With fame 1921-- 
wage rates still higher we would manage somehow to abolish what is left of jt. 1922-.-- 


1923 - 

Few people realize, the speaker commented, ‘how very abundantly fm) ~ 
machinery and power can produce and can justify high wages.” |, 9 --- 
support of this he called attention to the increased output in thi, — 
steel industry. ‘‘Two men do as much as 14 in the work of charging dy 
furnaces; 7 men cast as much pig iron as 60; in open-hearth operation 
1 man does the work of 40, and 2 men can unload as much pig iron 
in a day as formerly 128 men did.” The total absence of “what we 
would call machinery”’ in countries where wage rates are very loy 
was referred to by the speaker, and he expressed the opinion that the 
wage level is a very good index of the prosperity of a country. The 
advantages of high wages to individual industries through increased 
purchasing power of the workers was stressed. 


If the purchasing power of the workers of this country should increase 25 per 
cent it would not be difficult to predict what would happen in many industries, 
The demand for automobiles weuld undoubtedly increase to an enormous extent, 
The building of new living quarters for a vast section of our population would be 
immediately undertaken and the industries affected by such construction would 


prosper. All sorts of electrical appliances and conveniences would have their 
sales augmented. 


In closing his address the speaker asked that the meeting consider 
his conclusion ‘“‘that the prosperity of this country will be hastened 


and increased more than in any other way by rapid increase of wage 
rates. where machinery makes this possible.”’ 





-_ 
~~ 


Production and Per Capita Output in Japanese Coal Mines, 
1914 to 1926 


E table given below, on coal production in Japan, 1914 to 126, 
has been compiled from the Financial and Economic Annual, 
published by the Department of Finance of that Empire, for 
1925 (pp. 63, 64), 1926 (Pp. 71, 72), and 1927 (pp. 71,72). 
The total amount of coal produced was greater in 1925 than in any 
of the other 12 years listed. It will be noted, however, that for the 
period covered, 1926 has the highest record for average productiol 
per man per day—0.6 ton. 
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MBER OF WORKERS, NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED, TOTAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRODUCTION PER MAN PER DAY IN JAPANESE COAL MINES, 1914 TO 1926 








———— 


y 


——————— 


1914- - 


1915 
1916 


1917- 
1918_ - 
1919. -- 


1920 


192). 


1922_ .----- 


1923 


1924. . 
1925. - 


1926 


1 Exclusive figures of the prefecture of Kanagawa. 


Number 
of em- 


ployees on 


June 30 


| 


Number of 
days worked 





182, 637 
193, 142 
197, 907 
250, 144 
287, 159 
348, 240 
342, 873 
267, 614 
249, 022 
278, 771 
251, 069 
252, 898 


235, 044 | 





44, 106, 992 
42, 386, 897 
47, 238, 338 | 
57, 679, 769 | 
69, 193, 103 | 
83, 860, 075 | 
81, 129, 349 | 
63, 751, 499 
1 60, L11, 505 
60, 063, 425 
59, 720, 700 
60, 368, 322 
57, 433, 472 


| of days 4 


| Production (tons of 


2,000 pounds) 
A arm 


samnber | . Came ep ae we — 


per msn 
| per day 


per man | | Average 
} 





, 574, 0. 56 
219 | 22, 586 53 


32, 237, 187 | 

28, 902, 986 | 

30, 535, 596 (?) 
31, 910, 284 | 

33, 191, 163 | 

34, 677, 713 

34, 641, 434 | 











i Not computed, as number of employees was not reported for the entire country. 
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_ INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABRoR 
CONDITIONS 





Sanitary Conditions in the Candy Industry 


N THE spring and autumn of 1927 the Consumers’ League of New 
York carried on an investigation of candy making in that ci, 
covering 25 establishments. In addition to the usual methods 9 

interviewing managers and inspecting plants, the investicatos 
entered the plants as workers, presenting themselves in reply 1) 
advertisements for help, and not mentioning to employers or {¢l]oy 
workers that they had any motive for their presence beyond the 
desire for a wage-earning job. 

There is no novelty in the picture drawn by the report of the 
youthfulness of the workers, the low-wage scale, the irregularity of 
employment, and the speeding up and long hours during the rus} 
period, with corresponding underemployment or none at all, during 
the slack period. But the facts given as to the cleanliness and san. 
tary character of the establishments are less familiar, and while 
some plants are described as practically models of what should be 
desired along these lines, the description of others makes unp|easant 
reading for those fond of candy. 

The report closes with a suggestion that to improve conditions, both 
for the maker and consumer of candy, the league might well maintain 
a white list, placing upon it the names of those firms only which, after 
complete investigation, are found to pay their employees reasonable 
wages, to comply with minimum hygienic standards, and to maintain 
sanitary conditions in their workrooms. The following are proposed 
as the minimum requirements for inclusion in such a white list: 


General 


1. Compliance with the provisions of the State labor law in regard to hours of 
work and overtime. 

2. A beginning wage of $14 a week. 

3. Provision of seats for all workers in all operations except spread packing. 
Provision of sufficient seats in spread packing to permit workers to sit at intervals. 
Permission to use such seats. 


Hygienic standards 


4. Compliance with the sanitary code requiring a ‘‘food-handler’s card” or 
medical examination for all workers on entry. 
5. Medical examination of worker through board of health or private or con- 
pany physican twice a year. 
Sanitary standards 


6. A clean, well-lighted factory, with clean and sufficient toilets and was) 
rooms, the latter complying with all provisions of the State labor law and s:nitary 
codes, to be located in convenient proximity to the workroom. 

7. Paper or individual towels, soap, and hot water at all times. 

8. Enforcement of high standard of personal cleanliness among workers— 
frequent washing of hands; suppression of finger licking when “sliding cups ; 


use of aprons over all outer clothing. 
9. Maintenance of a temperature of at least 64° F. in all departments. 





1 Consumers’ League of New York. Behind the Scenes in Candy Factories. New York, 2s) f curt) 
Avenue, 1928. 
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MOBILITY OF LABOR IN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 47 


Cost of Illiteracy to Industry 


regarded as a continued daily expense to his employer, in the 

opinion of Winthrop Talbot, a consultant in industrial rela- 
tions, writing in Manufacturing Industries (New York) for March, 
1928. This expense, he states, finds expression often in small but 
avoidable losses of time, waste of material, spoilage of equipment, 
misunderstandings, injustice, friction, and, in its larger aspects, in 
labor disputes and strikes. He points out that industrial disputes 
are particularly difficult to settle in communities which are largely 
illiterate. 

[lliteracy is also an important consideration in accident prevention. 
Much of the accident-prevention work consists in the posting of 
signs and the distribution of bulletins, and these are of little use in 
' connection with employees unable to read English. Many illiterate 
workers are employed in foundries, steel mills, tanneries, furniture 
factories, and textile mills, and in the garment trades and numerous 
other industries. Large manufacturing concerns, it is stated, may 
have from 10 to 25 per cent of illiterate workers, or those unable to 
read English. Moreover, the number of such persons in our manu- 
facturing States has been growing steadily. Thus, between 1910 
' and 1920 the number of illiterates in Connecticut increased from 
53,665 to 67,265; in New Jersey from 113,502 to 127,661; and in 
New York from 406,020 to 425,022. These figures refer to persons 
10 years of age and over who could not write, even in their own 
language; the figures for those who could not read the English 
language would have been from two to three times as large. Similar 
conditions are reported to exist in almost all the manufacturing 
States of the North, and “present almost as much of a ‘black belt’ 
of illiteracy in many communities as do the Southern States, with 
their inherited burden of illiteracy of negroes and native whites.” 

The author believes that the reduction of unemployment depends 
in part upon the adoption of measures to overcome illiteracy, and the 
extension of vocational training, and reeducation for new jobs, to 
unskilled labor. He refers to the apparent absence of any classes 
for illiterates, such instruction as is given for adults being adapted 
to people who at least know how to read in their own language. To 
find out an employee’s ability to read, test cards, which might be used 
in connection with routine examinations of the eyes, are suggested. 


A WORKER’S inability to read the English language should be 


Mobility of Labas in British Cotton Textile Industry 


N ARTICLE on the mobility of labor in the cotton industry in 
certain areas of Great Britain, published in a recent issue of a 
British journal,’ states that there is only a very slight move- 

| ment of labor from depressed areas to preceraus areas. 


The article states that since 1921 production in the cotton industry 
of Great Britain has never been greater than about 80 per cent of 
capacity and there has been a great deal of unemployment. It is 


The Economie Journal, London, March, 1928, pp. 135-137: “The mobility of labor in the cotton indus- 
try,” by J. Jewkes and H. Campion. 
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pointed out that while the loss of earnings would naturally be expocteq 
to ‘compel adaptation on the part of labor to the new situation ” 
yet the number of insured persons in the industry is larger than jy 
1923, although there was a slight decrease in the number bet weey 
1926 and 1927. An investigation made in 1927 of the employ men, 
and insurance history of a sample of insured persons? showed that 
between 1920 and 1925 the percentage of outward transfers froin the 
cotton industry was less than in any other industry except the cog] 
industry. ‘The depression in the cotton industry is said to be highly 
localized, some towns having suffered badly while others have beep 
almost entirely unaffected. A study made to determine whether 
there had been any movement of labor from the depressed to the 
prosperous sections of the industry showed that such movement was 
very slight, and that there was less shifting of woman workers than 
of men. 


There appears to have been no movement of labor between areas in the Lan- 
eashire cotton industry which have been comparatively prosperous since 1920 
and those which have been constantly depressed. The fine spinning and weaving 
areas have not, to any appreciable extent, drawn labor from the coarse-spinning 
towns. Accrington appears to have drawn labor from Blackburn and Burnley, 
but Blackburn and Burnley, in turn, have taken labor from Accrington. The 
movement within the industry appears not as a broad movement sca bya 
common economic stimulus, but as the inexplicable variety of individual action 
prompted by purely personal factors. 





_ewowoe 


International Management Institute 


N 1920 the International Labor Office was contemplating the 
| establishment of a technical service for the purpose of reconciling 
the demands of technical progress with consideration for the 
physical and moral personality of the worker. Subsequent to the 
depression of 1920, Laaee. conditions were not favorable for an 
niveshepien along international lines. The following information 
on the later development of the scheme is taken from a brief report 
in the March 5, 1928, issue of Industrial and Labor Information. 

In 1926 the governing body of the International Labor Office, on 
the motion of a representative of the workers’ group, gave consider- 
ation to the matter of an investigation of “technical improvements 
in production.’”’ Without contemplating a comprehensive research 
project, the International Labor Conference at its eighth session, on 
the motion of a representative of the Polish Government, “decided 
to give special attention to the problem of the scientific organization 
of labor, the social importance of which was becoming increasingly 
apparent, and to carry on research in that field.”’ 

eanwhile in the United States, where the initial experiments in 
new management methods were made, important steps had been 
taken toward effecting an international exchange of data ns 
the preblems resulting from such experiments. Instructions h 
been given Mr. Filene by the XXth Century Fund to look into the 
possibility of establishing an institute to coordinate the work being 
accomplished in various countries. 





— 


* Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report on an investigation into the employment and insurance 
Beeney of 0 sentaie of pensene insuend agpines unemplaymaet n Great Britain. 192.. See briel 
digest in Labor Review, April, 1927, pp. 45-47. 
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After protracted negotiations such a proposal was approved by the 
soverning body of the International Labor Office, which approval was 
soon followed by the foundation on January 31, 1927, at Geneva, of 
the [International Management Institute. 

The institute, which is generously subsidized by the XXth Century Fund, was 
founded in collaboration with the International Labor Office and the Inter- 
national Committee on Scientific Management. 

In participating in the foundation of the institute, the work of which it facili- 
tates in various ways, the International Labor Office has not relinquished any 
of the responsibilities placed on it by Part XIII of the treaty of peace, and 
retains its competence in any matters connected with international agreements 
in the form of draft conventions or recommendations relating to the scientific 
organization of labor. 


Mr. Paul Devinat is the director of the institute. Its board of 
governors includes three members of the governing body of the 
International Labor Office. 

The institute’s main purpose is ‘‘to compile and distribute infor- 
mation on the subject of scientific management, to carry on research 
and study in that field, and to facilitate relations between persons 
and institutions especially interested in the problems of rational 
organization of production.”’ 

he monthly bulletin of the institute has a general section which 
contains data on national and international movements toward 
rationalization. A special section of the publication is given over to 
industrial psychophysiology, industrial technique, and standardiza- 
tion. Bibliographical notes and reports on practical experiments in 
management technique are also carried in this bulletin. 


—_oor 





Adjustment of Claims by Philippine Bureau of Labor, 1922-1926 


ernor General of the Philippines for 1926, shows the claims and 

complaints adjusted by the Philippine Bureau of Labor dur- 
ing the five years 1922 to 1926. These cases involved payment of 
wages, money advanced by employers to workers, and sometimes the 
recovery of personal belongings. Through the activities of the 
bureau in this connection workers are saved considerable expense by 
not having to employ outside lawyers to take up their grievances. 


Tia table given below, taken from the annual report of the Gov- 


ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS AND COMPLAINTS BY PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR, 


























1922 TO 1926 
Adjustments 
Yoor dlaims and | Number of Amount 
complaints Unfavor- | Coulee 
Favorable able 
M0 . i. seh ora eae eb a 582 727 312 270 $7, 290 
a Ne ET RENT LE OO LI OF dB 769 1, 652 379 390 10, 686 
IEE RR Be TE eee ea 688 1, 155 431 7 15, 169 
ESS RE RIE LAD LT RAE St 615 1, 371 365 250 9, 605 
TONS . ode cn bs EAT SI be AIO 766 1, 697 447 319 11, 788 
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Report of Australian Industrial Mission to the United State, 
Fe eat in 1927 the Australian Government appointed « dole. 


gation to visit the United States and to observe and in yest}. 
gate its industrial conditions, in the hope that it might be a}\. 
to submit, on its return, a “volume of facts and recommends tong 
which will increase the efficiency and promote the development of 
secondary industries in Australia.” The delegation consisted 0! 


eight members, representing in equal numbers the employers anq 
employees, with two woman observers and a Government rep/esep- 
tative. They reached Seattle on March 5, crossed the continent 
to Boston, visiting large industrial cities on the way, recrossed jt. 
taking in the more southerly cities, and sailed from San Francisco 
on July 15. The report’ which they presented after their return 
consists for the most part merely of statements of what was seen. 
without recommendations, or discussion of the advantages or (lis. 
advantages of any particular feature. Two of the employee repre- 
sentatives, however, and one of the wee 2, representatives were not 
satisfied with the entirely objective report handed in by the delegation 
as a whole, so two brief statements are added, presenting some definite 
conclusions. 
_ The body of the report, which discusses the amount of capital 
invested, the use of power, research methods, efficiency of manage- 
ment, plant and personnel, apprenticeship, output, standardization, 
waste, industrial relations, and the like, contains nothing novel or 
particularly striking. Like other industrial missions, the Australians 
were impressed by the degree to which mass production has been 
developed, by the extensive use of power, by the willingness to 
introduce new methods, even at the cost of scrapping machines with 
years of effective use still before them, and by the care taken to avoid 
waste of time and effort. Particularly were they impressed by the 
effort to save the employee’s time. 

A strikingly noticeable feature is that generally every item needed by an 
operator is within reach, and rarely is it necessary for an employee to leave his 
position to seek any part wanted to complete his addition or operation to the 
product. 

The addendum signed by the two labor representatives combats 
vigorously the idea that the greater productivity of American industry 
is due to the greater skill or effort of the workers, and that American 
results can be obtained in Australia by such simple methods as intro- 
ducing the piecework system or dispensing with unions. 

In our opinion the real cause of success in American manufactures is the 
efficiency of management and supervision, machinery and equipment, up-to-date 
organization of plant, material, and men, combined with large and cheap sup) lies 
of power, and behind these factors stands ‘‘scientific research,’’ the whole being 
based on a market of 118,000,000 people. 

Every successful business undertaking in the United States is continuously 
engaged in research work and experimenting in new processes, new ideas in 
machinery improvement and equipment, with the object of cheapening the 
product and generally applying science to industry. 


Neither piecework nor any other system of payment of wages or wage incen- 
tives play any part in America’s successful industrial development. * * * 





~um* pam tem orton tote Oe aoe Fe 





1 Australia. Industrial delegation to investigate the method employed in, and the working condi! '0Ds 
associated with, the manufacturing industries of the United States. Report. Canberra [19277]. 
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In our opinion American methods in mass production can not be applied to 
Australia, nor can its piecework systems be successfully or generally appiied 
ynti! our eireumstances, population, and volume of production justify the instal- 
jation of the superb machinery and equipment, combined with the highly efficient 
management that America has to-day. 

Similarly, mass production, they consider, is not applicable to the 
small factories of Australia, with their limited home market. Also, 
the company union, which seems to work in America, would not suit 
Australian conditions or workers, and any attempt to introduce it 
would certainly meet with strong opposition. On the other hand, 
the cooperation between the management and unions, which they 
found in some large American establishments, would be entirely 
practicable, and its introduction, they consider, would pave the way 
to a greater measure of industrial peace. Also, they thoroughly 
indorse the attention given in the United Statesto training foremen 
and executives, who are expected to be “ well-trained and sympathetic 
leaders, not mere driving bosses.”’ 

By contrast, the employers’ representative who presents an adden- 
dum feels that the most striking part of America’s industrial relations 
is the freedom of the employer from restrictions imposed either by an 
arbitration court, or by trade-union limitations. Unionism, he thinks, 
has lost its potency in the manufacturing industries, at any rate 
for the time being. Shop councils and schemes of employee repre- 
sentation he commends, and thinks Australian employers might well 
introduce them. Division of labor, substituting a group of workers 
for the all-round craftsman, the use of piecework and bonus systems, 
and the substitution of voluntary for compulsory arbitration in case of 
disputes between the management and workers, are all commended as 
leading to smoother working of the industrial machine and to greater 
output. American employers give more attention to the efficiency 
and lay-out of their plant than the Australians do, but the legislative 
restrictions on industry in Australia may be responsible for this. 
“Unfortunately employers in Australia have to occupy a considerable 
portion of their time in arbitration court affairs and in endeavoring 
to understand industrial tribunals awards, and efficiency in adminis- 
tration in thusimpaired.” Hours of labor in America are longer than 
in Australia, although the latter isadebtor country. Finally neither 
the Government nor the workers in Australia are adopting the wisest 
course. 

From my observations in America, it seems to me that the Australian Govern- 
ment should confine its activities in industry more to assistance in research and 
the opening up of markets. The American slogan ‘“‘ More business in govern- 
ge ee ay government in business’ could well be adopted with advantage 

ustrana. 

” After reviewing all aspects, unionism in Australia must realize that workmen 
can not expect higher wages and shorter hours unless production is maintained, 
if not increased, so that industry can be carried on profitably. This is acknow]l- 
edged in America. Methods of production are changing from year to year, and 


it is essential that both employers and employees, through their unions, should 
adapt themselves to the change. 
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Franco-Belgian Labor Treaty 


Belgium which was adopted at Brussels December 24, 1994 
were exchanged between the two countries February 10, 1928! 

The treaty, which is similar to the Belgian-Luxemburg treaty of 
October, 1926,? establishes equality of treatment between the nation. 
als of the two countries as regards wages, the application of the labor 
laws, the acquisition of property, participation in conciliation and 
arbitration committees, and unemployment benefits. 

The treaty became effective upon ratification for the duration of g 
year and will be tacitly renewable from year to year unless it is de. 
nounced by one of the signatories not later than three months before 
its expiration. 


R “Belgium. which of the labor treaty between France anq 





Course of Lectures on Work of New York Department of Labor 


A series of lectures on the functions of the New York Department of 
Labor and their bearing upon the economics of business administra- 
tion will be given by the State industrial commissioner, James A. 
Hamilton, and members of the department at the summer sessions of 
1928 at the University of Rochester, Syracuse University, the College 
of the City of New York, New York University, and Columbia 
University. 

Emphasis will be placed upon the fact that the department is not 
alone intended to serve employees in industry but that it also serves 
employers and consumers. It is felt that when this fact is adequately 
realized the people will demand that the department be progressively 
improved and equipped for their use and that they will then make 
use of it in their daily life. 

The College of the City of New York, and Syracuse University, the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, and the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York will grant credits for this course. 

The subjects of the lectures are as follows: 

The history, organization and function, and aims of the labor department. 

Official statistics and their service for business. 

Industrial medicine and surgery. 

Industrial hygiene—preventive medicine in industry. 

How the industrial code is made. 

Functions of the industrial board. 

The inspection bureau and its meaning to industry. 

Workmen’s compensation. 

The relation of women in industry to the accident ratio. 

Fitting the young worker to the job. 

Legal aspects of labor problems. 

Preventing and settling industrial disputes. 

Prevention of industrial accidents. 

Clothes and diet a factor in production. 





1 Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Bulletin, Mar. 28, 1928, pp. 348-351. 
? See Labor Review, April, 1928, p. 60. 
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CHILD LABOR 





California’s Restrictions upon Industrial Employment of 
Minors 


HE Department of Industrial Relations of California, under date 
Ty of February 8, 1928, issued the following order: 


1. The following occupations are sufficiently dangerous to the lives and limbs 
and injurious to the health and morals of children under 16 years of age to 
justify their exclusion therefrom: 

(a) All occupations where such children come in close proximity to moving 
machinery. 

(b) All building or construction work of any kind. 

(c) Delivering goods, merchandise, commodities, papers, or packages from 
motor vehicles. 

2. No child under the age of 16 years of age shall be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work in any of the said occupations. 


At the public hearings held before this order was issued, a report 
was presented by the statistician of the department,’ showing the 
number of accidents which had been reported as occurring to minors 
under 16, industrially employed during the year ending June 30, 1927. 
Only such accidents are reported as cause disability for more than 
the day on which they occur. Of these there were 402, a number 
which, there is some reason to believe, understates the truth. 

Because many minors claim to be over 16 years of age when applying for 
work, it is probable that the actual number of minors under 16 years of age 
who were injured in that year, and whose injuries lasted in excess of one day, 
was greater than the reported number of 402. 

Of these accidents 7 were fatal, 8 causea permanent partial dis- 
ability, and 387, or 96 per cent, caused temporary disability. Four 
of the fatal accidents were due to motor vehicles, one to a train, 
and the causes of two were not specified. The permanent partial 
disabilities were all caused by power-driven machinery. Of the 
temporary disabilities, 87, or 22.5 per cent, were canard. by motor 
vehicles; 13.7 per cent by falls of persons; 12.1 per cent by other 
a ; 10.3 per cent by hand tools; and 9.6 per cent by handling 
objects. 

he following table shows the causes of the injuries and, for the 
sake of comparison, includes the accidents to minors under 18 as 
well as those to the younger group. 








1 California. De ment of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement. 
Report on indus accidents to minors under 16 years of age during one year; from July 1, 1926, to 
June 30, 1927. San Francisco, 1927. 9pp. (Typewritten.) 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO MINORS UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE AND U\ ppp 1 
YEARS OF AGE IN CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIES DURING THE YEAR END]: JUNE 
30, 1927, BY CAUSE 


! 


‘Under 16 years of age Under is 
Cause of accidents salen ae i | 


| or | Per cent 
| Number | of total 





Number 











Explosions, electricity, fire, hot substances -_---- 13 3.2 ' 6 
Ce 2 he eee 5 aL Ue ask Oe eeuseas 8 | 2.0 | 5] 
TS LET PEI EL LIES et I 53 | 13. 2 | 213 
Handling objects.........__- 37 | 9. 2 | 284 
DI cide nih denine oe ; is dedennn el 40 | 10.0 | 16 
Power-driven machinery ___--_---- ae aA SES 35 | 8.7 238 
eee ME acesek. 6 di isis ; 7 | 1,7 46 
Poisonous and corrosive substances 7 Le 47 
Stepping on or striking objects___- 28 | 7.0 117 Q 
is ee ee ono saeces os 91 | 22. 6 | 248 
Other vehicles ‘ Sa’ ; OE SE Sie 48 11.9 | 14( 
Not reported... -............- . Ext dpnadatelgentant g wis ees 35 | 8.7 | 109 

Tota! at J COPE Eek ge” s ae 402 | 100.0 + 7] “a ( 





It will be noticed that motor vehicles formed the most important 
single cause of accidents among the children under 16, and that 
proportionately these were a far more serious danger to the younger 
than to the older group of workers. 

The occupational distribution of the accidents to minors under 
16 shows that 53 per cent of the total occurred to those engaged in 
trade, 22.9 per cent to those in manufacturing and mechanics! 
industries, 11 per cent to those in agriculture, 4.7 per cent in build- 
ing and construction, 1.2 per cent in public utilities, and 7.2 per cent 
to those in miscellaneous occupations. Of the 91 accidents cused 
by motor vehicles, 83 were sustained by minors employed in deliver- 
ing goods from such vehicles. 
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Industrial Home Work in Pennsylvania 


IN CE 1924 Pennsylvania has been carrying on a campaign against 
the illegal employment of children in home work. The [first 
step was an investigation made in 1924 by a group of national 

and State associations (see Labor Review, January, 1927, p. 129), 
which disclosed numerous and widespread violations of the law. 
As a result, regulations were prepared which, it was believed, would 
meet the situation, and in June, 1925, these were adopted by the 
State department of labor and industry. The department’s pulblics- 
tion, Labor and Industry, gives in its issue for March, 1928, a ré-umé 
of the second year’s work done by the bureau of women and children 
in enforcing these regulations. The first year, it is explained, work 
was directed mainly toward the licensing of home-work employers 
and toward developing with them methods for maintaining |e¢« 
standards in the homes where their work is done. During tle 
second year, ending November, 1927, this was continued, but more 
time was devoted to inspections and educational work. 

The emphasis has definitely been shifted from an investigation of the «cnt 
of Pennsy!vania’s home-work problem to an inspection of homes in those loca ‘tes, 


and for those industries where the probability of violation of the home-\!! 
regulations has been found to be greatest. 
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COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO MINORS Y5) 


On November 1, 1927, the close of the second year’s work, 1,161 
home licenses were in force, an increase of 251 over the number 
effective a year earlier. The majority of the employers holding 
licenses had rather few home workers. Nearly two-fifths (38.5 per 
cent) employed under 5, 19.4 per cent employed 5 and under 10, 
and 17.8 per cent employed 10 and under 25. The largest number 
of home workers was employed upon men’s clothing, the next largest 
on knit goods, and the third on women’s and children’s clothing. 

Of the 1,230 home-working families with children visited for the 
first time during the year, 308, or 25 per cent, were reported as 
showing violations of the child labor law. This was a slight increase 
over the proportion found in 1926, though owing to changing condi- 
tions the figures are not strictly comparable. The proportion of 
homes showing violations of the laws respecting the employment of 
women was noticeably smaller, only 9 per cent. A total of 2,277 
visits was made to the homes, of which 173 were revisits, made 
necessary because of violations found at the time of the first visit. 

Of the 157 cases where revisits were made because of violations of the child 
labor law, the violation had been corrected in 42 per cent of the cases, in 41 per 
cent children were still working in violation of the law, and in 17 per cent home 
work had been discontinued. For the violation of the woman’s law the results 


were a little better. In two-thirds of the homes revisited the violations had 
been corrected. 


Where the law is persistently violated after repeated warnings, 
a request to the employer to discontinue giving out work has seemed 
the only effective treatment. Between August 1, 1926, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, such requests were made of 29 employers in cases of 
violations involving 133 homes. The discontinuance of work was 
not necessarily final, though it was often so; but in some instances 
where an agreement was made that satisfied the employer and the 
bureau that the law would be complied with in the future, the work 
was recommenced. In some cases employers withheld work on 
their own initiative, as a warning that the law must be respected. 

In conclusion it is pointed out that the work is still largely educa- 
tional, and that much remains to be done. 

Two years’ efforts in the administration of the industrial home-work regula- 
tions have not solved the home-work problem. The bureau of women and 
children is able, however, to define its task as never before. It is now known 
what industries and occupations, what employers, and what localities have the 


most acute child-labor problem and what are the more effective methods of 
preventing violations. 





Compensation for Industrial Injuries to Minors in Wisconsin 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin devotes the April issue 
fi of its publication, Wisconsin Labor Statistics, mainly to a 
study of the work permits given for minors under 17 during 

the three years, 1925-1927, but ‘achudie also a discussion of the use 
of increased compensation in cases of industrial accidents to children 
illegally employed. Under the Wisconsin law no child under 17 
years of age may be employed unless the employer first has on file a 
abor permit authorizing his employment, issued by the commission 
or by some person designated by it. The State also has a list of 
employments which, because of their hazardous character, are pro- 
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hibited to minors of different ages, irrespective of whether or jot 
they have labor permits. If a minor of permit age suffers an indy. 
trial injury while employed without a permit, he is entitled to double 
compensation; if the injury occurs while he is employed in a place 
for which permits may not be issued, or if, whether or not of permit 
age, he is injured while employed in a prohibited occupation, he jg 
entitled to treble compensation. The employer must pay the extra 
compensation, which in special cases may run up to approximately 
$36,000, and he can not insure against this risk. : 

The principle of treble liability in prohibited employment cases is that the 
child shall receive approximately full compensatory indemnity for the logs 
incurred; such liability results from the individual employer’s violation of |aws 
governing the employment of children, and hence it is not an insurable liability 
to be distributed upon other employers. ; 

Statistics are presented showing that since the beginning of 1923 
there have been 324 cases involving increased compensation because 
of violations of the child labor law. In 265 cases, the minors, being 
under 17, were employed without a permit first having been secured, 
and in 59 cases the accident occurred while the minor was engaged 
in a prohibited occupation; in 20 of these latter cases the ages were 
17 and over. In 1927 two-thirds (30) of the cases were of employ- 
ment without permit, involving double liability, and the remainder 
(15 cases) were of employment at a prohibited occupation or employ- 
ment, involving treble liability. The amount of increased compensa- 
tion paid by employers varied from $10 or less in one case to between 
$3,000 and $4,000. ‘‘The severity of accidents is capricious. One 
prohibited employment case cost the employer less than $20, another 
case cost the employer nearly $5,800.” The number of cases, with 
the normal indemnity and the amount of indemnity paid for acci- 


dents occurring in illegal employment, for the last five years, are as 
follows: 





- A Gh ei eae ee Ok, Ee ee 


INCREASED COMPENSATION INDEMNITY INCURRED BY EMPLOYERS IN CASES 
INVOLVING VIOLATION OF CHILD LABOR LAWS, 1923 TO 1927 























Total amount Total 
| Year pe poe of normal | indemnity 
indemnity paid 
| RE Seale 69 , 782 $29, 422 
ie RT aig 87 15, 214 55, 819 
‘ RS Ee 57 5, 806 17, 402 
t ae 66 12, 839 35, 273 
' ible is ceneaiumil 45 11, 111 27, 223 
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INDUSTRIAL .ACCIDENTS 





Accident Hazards and Compensation Rates for Window 
Cleaners 


the most hazardous occupations, chiefly because of the danger 

of falling from great heights, but also because there has 
apparently been little systematic and scientific effort to safeguard 
workers by the development of efficient belts or by requiring the 
installation of belt hooks or other devices on newly constructed 
buildings. Also, it seems to have been assumed by many, including 
those who formulate the insurance premium rates for this class of 
workers, that every accident in window washing means a death. 
Examination shows that the premium rates established range from 
$2.50 per $100 of pay roll in Washington to $19.88 in Nebraska and 
a minimum of $305 per man per year in New York. These rates, in 
cases Where available facts justify a conclusion, are higher than 
those for other occupations or industry groups which have higher 
accident rates. In this connection, however, it should be empha- 
sized that the insurance rates for window cleaners are undoubtedly 
affected unfavorably by incomplete pay-roll reports. 

A survey just completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
brought out the fact that, according to records of 12 States, covering 
varying periods during the interval from November 1, 1923, to 
November 12, 1926, only 202 accidents to window cleaners were 
reported, of which only a relatively small proportion (14 accidents, 
or 6.9 per cent) resulted in death. On the other hand, of 47 accidents 
reported in a six-year period, April 23, 1920, to March 25, 1926, to 
one insurance company which is said to carry the majority of these 
risks, 23, or 48.9 per cent, resulted in death. The wide difference 
between these two percentages can be accounted for only by incom- 
plete reporting. 

Letters were written to the States and to the Federal Compensa- 
tion Commission asking for data on the number of fatal and nonfatal 
accidents occurring to men engaged in window cleaning, particularly 
in the large cities, and also requesting the premium rates in force 
and the basis for such rates. The desirability of a classification of the 
accidents by cause was suggested, at least to such an extent as to dis- 
close whether the accident was due to the breaking of belts, to the 
nonuse of belts, or to the use of any device the improvement of 
which would probably have prevented injury, but the information 
received on this point was not satisfactory. 

Replies were received from 33 States ' and from the Federal Com- 
pensation Commission. Only 12 of these replies contained data that 
could be utilized. Four States? and the Federal Government 


A POPULAR impression exists that window cleaning is one of 





‘States from which no reply was received are Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
‘exas 


a Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 
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reported that window cleaners are included in other classific tio), 
and therefore could not be separated for statistical purposes. |: ifteen 
States * reported definitely that they had had no experience r¢\atin,¢ 
to window cleaners, and while in some instances it was believe | tha 
accidents to these workers had occurred no record of such was 
available. The one case in Arkansas, where there is no compensa. 
tion law, was reported by the superintendent of the United Statec 
Employment Service at Little Rock. This was an accident to g 
negro boy in Little Rock. 


Accidents and Accident Rates in Window Cleaning 


HILE data as to fatalities are in no sense complete, a perusal of 
the tables which follow would seem to indicate that compara- 
tively few window cleaners are killed while at work. As already 
noted, 12 States report only 14 fatalities in varying periods covering 
a three-year interval. (Table 1.) 
The New York State Industrial Commission reported 16 fatal 
accidents due to falls from windows during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1924. In the year ending June 30, 1926, 7 deaths and 102 
nonfatal injuries were reported to the State authorities as occurring 
to those engaged in ‘‘cleaning—vacuum and window,” and in the 
preceding year 3 fatal and 71 nonfatal accidents were reported in 
the same occupation group. How many of these were injured while 
washing windows is not stated. 

The secretary of the local union of window cleaners in New York 
City stated on October 6, 1926, that about 50 fatal accidents have 
occurred to cleaners since the organization of the union in February, 
1916. A representative of the employers’ association was of the 
opinion that ‘‘there are about 10 fatalities and 15 serious injuries a 
year in New York City.’” 

The Empire State Mutual Insurance Co., of New York City, is 
credited by the State insurance fund with writing the majority of 
risks in this occupation, and its reports may be considered as indicat- 
ing the extent of accidents to window cleaners. In March, 1°26, 
the company reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics that during 
the year 1924 there were 122 claims filed, five (4.1 per cent) of which 
were fatal cases. For the six-year period, from April 23, 1920, to 
March 25, 1926, 47 cases were reported by New York City alone, of 
which 23 were fatal. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., whose industrial policy- 
holders include about 10 per cent of the working males of the popula- 
tion, states that its records covering a seven-year period show an 
average of three fatal accidents per year to window cleaners. This 
leads the company to conclude that there are about 30 deaths annually 
among these workers in the United States. To this number, it | 
suggested, should be added ‘‘a few deaths” among porters, janitors, 
etc., who clean windows in commercial establishments, and ‘our 
experience among such workers would indicate that there are possibly 
10 such deaths annually in the United States.” 















‘Idaho, IMlinois, lowa, Maine, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North |):k0ts, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
‘Company of the Amalgamated Window C * Employers’ Protective Association (Inc.). 
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ACCIDENTS AMONG WINDOW CLEANERS 59 
Table 1 shows the accidents to window cleaners disclosed by the 
admittedly incomplete reports by 12 States. It should be borne in 
mind that the numbers given do not represent a three-year period for 
each State, and a rate or percentage based on the total is accordingly 
somewhat misleading. The State of Vermont, which is not included 
in the table, reported definitely that there were no accidents to window 
cleaners during the two years for which data were requested. 


Taste 1.-ACCIDENTS TO WINDOW CLEANERS IN SPECIFIED PERIODS, 1923 TO 1926, 
BY STATES 





Accidents to window cleaners 














State 2a. EE SNES ey Se “as wigeanieir -| Period covered 
Fatal | Nonfatal | Total | 
| 
| 
Arkansas (Little Rock only) - - --- 1 (1) 1 | 1925. 
California a ae ES EC ee eee 7 @) 7 1924 and 1925. 
IndiaNa ...ncascnseesdudsveccnecce 1 20 21 Do. 
Maryland. csusete<scdwend~osegnes (?) 22 22 | 2 years ending Oct. 31, 1925. 
Massachusetts. -......----....... 1 34 35 | Year ending June 30, 1925. 
Michigan - . ..-.--.002-----0-2-=02 (*) 18 18 | Year ending July 1, 1926. 
New Y 00%. ch cantigniren= -~2 00g 4as 3 55 58 | Year ending June 30, 1925. 
Oregon (Portland only) -......--- () il 11 | 1924, 1925, and 1926 (to Nov. 12). 
Rhode Island .......-.-.---+-..-- (1) 6 | 6 | 1924 and 1925. 
Washingte ice occ ls ive sascat () 217 | 217 Do. 
Wisconsin. tee eles 1 35 | 36 | 1925. 
T0tel oe ee a Sere cit 14 188 202 Nov. 1, 1923, to Nov. 12, 1926. 








| None reported, but this does not necessarily mean that none occurred. 
? Includes the washing of buildings also. 
3} Includes the repairing of windows also. 


Causes of Accident 


‘HE data here given bear out the general assumption that fatalities 

in window cleaning are due to falls. Tables 2 and 3, indeed, 
show that all but one of the fatal accidents recorded were charged to 
falls. However, nonfatal injuries are caused in a variety of ways, 
and it is interesting to note that from one-third to two-fifths are due 
to causes other than falls. Attention is also directed to the relatively 
large proportion of nonfatal accidents due to falling objects striking 
workers. Table 2 shows a percentage of 11.8 charged to this general 
cause. 

Table 2, given below, classifies by cause the fatal and nonfatal 
accidents to window cleaners in nine States, and those reported to 
the Empire State Mutual Insurance Co. These data are not mutually 
exclusive, but probably include some overlapping due to the fact 
that the insurance company’s figures include the New York City 
figures which appear as part of the New York State report in Table 
1. The report of this company gave, as the cause of injury, merely 
“no hook” and ‘‘wrong hooks,” and in these cases it was assumed 
that the death or injury resulted from a fall. 
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TaBLe 2.—ACCIDENTS TO WINDOW CLEANERS REPORTED BY 9 STATES! Av) ONR 
INSURANCE COMPANY IN VARYING PERIODS ENDING IN THE YEARS | . 

















AND 1926, BY CAUSES hy 1985, 
1924 2 1925 2 1926 2 tal 
| aa ears 
Cause | — 
Non- Non- Non- |} New 
Fatal | fata | Fatal | fatal | Y9t@!| fatal | Fa fatal 
Falls: | 
t,o e TE 1 2 2 29 |- | 
ST EEE EE EES SN, “ia 7 it 5 Manne . ¥) 
From other elevations.................__- Be alate 2 REE 3) Rion yen . aa 
Fe GE EIOD. «oc ccccccceccccceseccs |) aaa & OT ees. SS eee stl 
(mn TA eR Reece J ieee 2 | 4 
EE ee ee ee, a Cees | ne ae ‘ 
ia as agi ei 3 a 2 | 4 3 4 . 9 
SS RO RRR Ce 1 as 2 |-- ett { 
NN TEEN SIGE NEG EO | ee 3 |. , 
yn roe ee sr ae ; & §xmast: gg sneer -.... 1f 
Handling objects____-_- OS ete eee ee, ey | ee i oa 5 | 2 
eR | GE Sees beara BIA. RATS 7 1 | g 
Not otherwise classified _..................... or 1 | 6 ‘1 3 | r 
ioc ide mig wine sek 6 10} 13 | 598 6| 2 | 25) 19 
} 














1 Arkansas (Little Rock only), California, Maryland, Michigan, New York (New York City only), 
Oregon (Portland only), Rhode Island, Washington, Wisconsin. . 

4 Data for the States included are not in all cases for the calendar year and are here classified according 
to the year in which the period covered ends. In 17 nonfatal cases in Washington, included in the totals 
for 1924 and 1925, workers employed in washing buildings are included. 


3 Ineludes 5 cases employed in “cleaning and repairing’ reported by Wisconsin. Some of these may not 
have been window cleaners. 


* Reported by the Empire State Mutual Insurance Co. for a 3-year period from Feb. 2, 1923, to Mar. 
25, 1926. 


5 Includes 28 cases reported for a 2-year period ending in 1925. 


Table 3, supplied by the New York State Industrial Commission, 
includes desirable details as to causes and is given here for the two- 
fold purpose of furnishing a record of the extent of accidents to window 
cleaners in a city which probably employs more of these workers 
than any other city in the country, and also as a guide to those 
States whose records in this respect are inadequate and unsatisfactory 
from a statistical standpoint. The urgent importance of accident 
data of sufficient completeness as to be of value in the compilation 
of statistics to be used in the general promotion of safety and accident 
prevention can not be overemphasized. 


TasLe 3.—ACCIDENTS TO WINDOW CLEANERS IN NEW YORK CITY, COVERING 
CASES COMPENSATED IN THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1925, BY CAUSES 








Cause Fatal Nonfatal | Total 





Falls of persons: 
From windows— 
Due to defective safety devices— 


iil a RR a aA a as I RN gf Re ] 

Belt or slipping from hook _...................- eres ae J 
Ra. bar inclosing window breaking...................-- ge ei eel ] 

er— 

Hand slipping Tepe A ee EE ae Ce CNOA 


ae CL «lo wae Leal boaabaacddeecacodedenceobackosevee 
Screen falling on wrist, breaking hold 
Window frame giving way 
SI ebgindne cubich cowncdavdscuuWedkedbdaes chateceiel 
From ladders— 
Due to ladder breaking 
Due to ladder twisting 
Due to ladder slipping 
De ec  ehienonmes acne 
On stairs, due to slipping 
All other— 
Slipping while on desk_............-- 
Catching heel on railing 


a 


a 











ee HOOK eS ORR Oe 


— 
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ONR v\pLe 3-- ACCIDENTS TO WINDOW CLEANERS IN NEW YORK CITY, COVERING 
» 1995, “CASES COMPENSATED IN THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1925, BY CAUSES—Con. 











Cause Fatal 




















‘ Nonfatal Total 
! 
Handling objects: 3 
None Cleaning broken window panes... ...............-.....2......./..-2-.2..-.2. | 3 3 
fatal Struck by See BO al 1 1 
Struck by sliver im wooden frame-.--.....-............-------2-.}-------- 22. 1 1 
Strain in opening stiff window... ..............-.--------..-.--- aren 2 2 
Struck Big) Mee ME I oo eee an se ow ne ewk es ccerctne RE ed totale 1 i 
' Struck by window brush falling off handle______._____...--..---|..---0---.-. 1 i 
Taking sectional ladder apart; struck by upper section._........|..........-. 1 1 
Falling objects: 
Struck Pere Sas). oc ans sateseibs a ded shecsen deme con 4 4 
Struck, Sane On GN ee . . sulne a base oisguasnaintei aniline simian 1 1 
9 Striking AGUA oe < w ndgtatcatices telus ouudaccdsicchestabauscn Saks has ines acherdad 1 1 
& Viscellaneous: 
A traci eI Gainomicc skeet cbse es os dn dnannddinn he ace iteeinc sh deck 2 | 2 
7 Door Gar nina 5 cco Ihde tose és wit cuimdcdinieirnineiclabninnen ian cei 1 | 1 
2 P otal set aati tis kc Sec sch bis a thy sa beKe eae oeee 3 49 12 
lf 
y A recital of the causes of accidents to window washers given by 


—- employers and employees alike includes negligence, inefficiency, 
inattention to ordinary safety requirements, carelessness, and working 
ding conditions over which little if any control can be exercised by the 
men. This last covers such factors as windows so heavy as not 
readily to be handled by the workers, causing strain or injuries due 
Mar to dropping the window, or loss of balance and falling. Other kinds 
of windows regarded as especially dangerous include those only a 
small section of which opens, requiring the cleaner to step out over 


lon, the stationary portion and around the open section, thus meeting 
Wo- the danger of being knocked off should the window swing unex- 
low pectedly; and those in which the entire sash lifts to a point where it 
cers can be swung or a pivot. In the latter case the cleaner may not lift 
Ose it high enough and, releasing his hold, may be struck by the swinging 
ory or falling window. 
ent A Chicago plant, which manufactures window washers’ safety 
lon devices and employs about 50 cleaners, has expressed the opinion 
ent (based on 18 years’ experience in the window-cleaning contractin 
business) that “‘most accidents are caused from low-grade Mabedal 
aes and workmanship and faulty installation of safety devices,’ and 


that most buildings erected in Chicago more than 10 years ago “‘are 

- equipped with iron lag screws and screw eyes”’ the life of which is 

al “about 10 years, which is due to their exposure to the elements 
— which causes them to rust and break off.”’ 

In some instances the bolts for the straps are too small and the 

straps pull off. In other cases the slots in the straps spread and slip 

off the bolts under strain. Bolts occasionally pull out, especially 

where embedded in wood. Window ledges which slope and others 

that are narrow, some only 2 inches wide, cause men to fall. Ledges 

made of marble, which in winter may become slippery, are partic- 

ularly hazardous. 

The secretary of the New York City window cleaners’ local union 
attributes most of the accidents in this occupation to falls resulting 
from “inadequate safety provision on buildings,’ while some are 
caused by breaking ladders or scaffolds and ‘“‘some minor ones by 
broken glass or by nails.” 
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Carelessness of workers is not to be ignored as a very importan; 
hazard. One employer estimates that ‘‘70 per cent of the accidey, 
are due to negligence of the workers, a fact which the compensatiy 
law unfortunately does not recognize.”’ Table 2 shows that not |o« 
than 10 per cent are due to nonuse of hooks or to wrong hooks, anj 
it is possible that a number of the other accidents caused by fq}\ 
may have been due to the absence of safety devices which the workey 
are supposed to wear. (In some instances, probably, belts were no; 
worn because of absence of provision on the buildings for fasteniyo 
them, and this can hardly be charged to negligence of workers | 
Another practice of some workers is to pass from one window ty 
another on the outside of the building, the safety belt, if any, being 
of course detached at that time. Other workers fail to hook both 
ends of their belt straps. 
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Ry 
Compensation Insurance Costs and Premium Rates Connect 
Massach 
LTHOUGH the premium rates applicable to window cleaners jp New Ye 
35 of the 43 compensation States and one other State (Arkansas) T 
are available, the compensation experience from a statistical stand. 
point, showing the amounts paid for various types of injury or definite | 
data from which an estimate of costs of the hazard may be determined, fe juisn 
is very meager and inconclusive. Thisis due partly to the fact that the Hi Ms. 
occupation is not classified separately because in most States window I Mines 
cleaners are few in number and are therefore included in the building. 
service group, and partly to the fact that complete reports are not : 
required by State authorities, or are not supplied if requested. 
Apparently the most reliable information obtainable is that J caiior 
furnished by the National Council on Compensation Insurance (New 9 po" 
York) covering data collected from the member insurance carriers. 
These data include “a very large proportion of the total business,” 
and cover not only pay rolls upon which premiums were collected 
but also the losses sustained on these policies during the five policy Jo! 
ears, 1918 to 1922. In Table 4, presenting these data, the losses JB tems 
ave all been revaluated by the council to make them comparable. § ‘""" 
That is, the losses of each State have been brought up to the level of , 
benefits of the law of New York State, since the benefit schedules J] Grane 
vary materially in the various States. The pay-roll column repre- 


(¢l 
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ure 
sents the insured pay roll only, the total probably being considerably (Ne 
greater since many concerns do not insure because of the high premium 
rate. The serious cases, as given in the table, include death, per- 
manent total disability, and major permanent partial injuries, such T 
as the loss of sight of an eye, or the loss of a hand, foot, arm, or leg; J diffi 
injury involving the impairment to the extent of 50 per cent or more & to t 
of a hand, foot, arm, or leg; and any other injury compensated on the # the 
basis of 25 per cent or more of a permanent total disability. The J enc 
“all other accidents’? columns include additional accidents for which J and 
compensation was paid, not including, however, cases involving % ind 
only medical and surgical costs. The pure “premium” column—i.e., § pre 
the amount per $100 of pay roll which when applied to the total pay § per 
roll produces sufficient premium to meet the incurred losses— has * 


been gg arm by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The pure prenium 


. z : 4 ia 
rates in Table 4, allowing for the revaluation mentioned, may be r: 
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ompared with the premiums actually fixed in the various States as 
hown in Table 5. 


TABLE i.—TOTAL PAY ROLL, NUMBER AND COST OF ACCIDENTS TO WINDOW 
L 


3 \BL NERS (CODE NO. 9170), AND PURE PREMIUMS, FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD, 1918 
) pO 1922, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND BY STATES 


: [Data revised to New York level] 








————— 


: | Death, permanent 
| total and major j _| Medical bene- | tiie 

permanent par- All other accidents | fits rotal 

tial injuries 

roll eam Weib mmeeea aikk a es 


Bs } 
a Pure Pure | Pure | Pure 
No., Cost | pre- |No.| Cost | pre-| Cost pre-|No.| Cost pre- 
mium mium mium) mium 


| 
j 
"1 | ae 
East 
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| * 


























































































































| 
| 
| i 
Connecticut...-- 1 Skt SR Sita 5| $1, 469 $5. 50 $744| $2.79) 5 $2,213 $8. 29 
Massachusetts..| 54, 000)_.../......___. MIRE 8 2,113) 3.91 1, 006 1. 86) 8 3, 119) 5. 78 
New Jersey...-.-| 142,200, 1) $11,995! $8.44) 8 4, 161) 2. 93 3,025} 2.13) 9 19, 181) 13. 49 
| New York. ...--/1, 437, 700 31) 170, 462) 11.86} 99} 35,704! 2.48) 28,311) 1 97 130} 234, 477) 16.31 
) Total. ~_.-|1, 660, 600 32, 182, 457) 10.98] 120, 43,447 2.62} 33,086, 1.99) 152} 258,990. 15. 59 
Central Py # | i 1; ey »* jo 
| | | 
Illinois. ...-.<en< 4, 265| 5.76 822, 1.11] 6 5,087 6.87 
Indiana... — suse AOE ares nme 3) eh 3 03 
Kenees......cusm TEES” CE e See t Ta ee b.. be deepen eu TAM 
Michigan - - --.-- 620) 5. 25 20) a 3 640, 5.42 
Minnesota - -..-- 456) 1. 50) 233; .76 7\ 689 2. 26 
Wisconsin_....-- 56}. 31 302| 1.68, 2 358) 1.99 
Total 5 397, 3. 69) 1, 380, 94, 18) 6,777 4.63 
West | 
Fae 
California....._- 2,571, 1.97 2,987; 2. 29'- 17) 19,031 14.56 
Colorado......-. 374| 1.29 104.3602 478 1.65 
Utah... .nacpeaeiin? cn) MIR atad 0 eek conta Re ode sacle < diese oe aan ew Ee en oe 
Total....- 2,945) 1.83; 3,091] 1.92 19 19,509 12.14 
South | 
| | 
Georgia__....... 137; 2.01 238) 3.50: 2) 375, 5. 51 
Leuimiame 2c eR ok ee ee et . ceeehiwnnuebicdaiedks oaks Coated a 
i) eee 0 A Ei A, ho ey hanes 7 05). | 7| 05 
Virginia... Saige te) Maas aia ss a agli. sian gh ocnee fs Sent i Re Pes BA Re 
Total... 137}. 46 245} .83| 2 382| 1.29 
Grand total..._. 51,926, 2.60; 37,802) 1.90) 191) 285,658, 14.30 
Present national | 
pure premium al 
(New York ba- i 
ois) ....uccoeee a | 1 * Te a Spee Dae ee 10. 36 ie 
| | 














The New York State Insurance Fund reports that it has found it 
difficult to fix any specified basis upon which to determine rates owing 
to the problem of securing an employer’s full pay roll, and adds that 
the rate in that State therefore ‘‘is based to a great extent on experi- 
ence plus the difficulties in controlling properly reported pay rolls,” 
and ‘“‘can not be used as a basis for determining the loss ratio in this 
industry.’ > The premium rate established by New York State is at 
present not based on pay roll at all, but is a direct levy of about $1 
per man per day, with a minimum of $305 per man per year. 
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_'The Empire State Mutual Insurance Co. had, during 1924, earned premiums amounting to $53,346, and 
incurred losses of $54,639. 
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Table 5 shows the premium rates per $100 of pay roll in the yarioy 
States, and the number of occupations or industries in which th 
premium rates are higher than for window cleaners, disregarding t}, 
effect of the minimum rate im each case. This minimum rate jy 
nearly every instance is not fixed definitely, but is placed at $1 (99 
for cities having 1,000,000 or more people, $500 for cities having fro, 
500,000 to 1,000,000, and $300 for cities having less than 500 ,(\( 
population. (Exceptions are New York State, Pennsylvania with g 
minimum of $88, Utah with $128, Texas with $141, New Jersey with 
$200, and Colorado with $300.) Since very few cities in these States 
have as many as 500,000 people, the effect is to establish a minimun 
of $300 for window cleaners in nearly every State, which places then 
on about the same level as in New York State, and may, where ther 
are large cities, make the rates even higher. These rates were jp 
force in 1927, and except for Ohio, Oregon, and Washington (data 
for which were furnished by the State) are taken from the manual 





































of compensation and liability insurance issued by the National T 
Council on Compensation Insurance. l 
Pp 
TABLE 5.—PREMIUM RATES PER $100 OF PAY ROLL, FOR WINDOW CLEANERS (CopDR Yr 
9170), AND NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS OR INDUSTRIES HAVING A HIGHER RATE, 
BY STATES! Cc 
—_——— = — t 
Number || Number t 
a poe SB ae , 
State | mium ow da i State mium ged ul 
rate | rate | rate rate h 
ee ee - | = rT 
Alabama. . 6 tal nate Ea $10. 09 iia eg $19. 88 
PE ttsks cacthacaciecinn da ae 7 || New Hampshire...___._______- 10. 02 
CY aera aya 9. 83 () BA 0 Se 9. 90 2 i 
ng il IN aria Re og | 1021 | ht lla teil 6. 47 | 1 
NO RSE wee 15. 78 | 6 8 ew see. es a. © 
i TE RTT ae i Ae. | 13.86 | 8 Gel eS RSD Epo NS | 4.00 \ 
Idaho...... . 12. 30 | & Go 7" “SSeS Ree pose einen 12. 07 10 
Si dclbinnitonpsicieendiaeadia | 13.55 | 1 pt ESA ad la | 8.00 , 
Indiana : r ; 14. 74 | £5 ig ilies Ae | 10.00 7 { 
| EN ae ae ee tt t || Rhode Island..._._....._..._.-- | 8,58 y 
SN «a, oaks Me amcuinel dix akan 12. 20 ri § "eee 13. 42 7 é 
is a en So -| 21.88) . &... eee 5 aa 10. 16 19 
IN, acs ln th, copii bee 6 | 13.97 | ro oe, ois oh teen amen s | 13.30 7 
BR Se el. aa i ae 15. 66 | 0 a se ee ee 12. 00 y r 
Se | 11.96 | ee eg 9. 30 | 
Massachusetts... -..---...-.-- 4.27 | I dio .n cidiics> denne 10. 21 3 
BR ch cle donee ciated 14a | 1 || Washington...............-.... 2. 50 
Minnesota.___._____-- octieianelancsll |} *8.72 31 | - 
SN cn cas oncis otk atone 15, 88 | 8 | eee ct. ee. OA 
a. i hia bs votes kodak 8.70 | 9 || 7 
17 compensation States (California, Delaware, Nevada, North Dakuta, West Virginia, W isconsin, : 
Wyoming) are not included because rates are not available. 


? Not a compensation State; rate furnished by a casualty company. 

’ Data not available. 

* Rate is based on experience in painting and decorating outside of buildings. 
‘ Minimum rate per man per year. 

* New York rate not considered in this result. 






Now let us approach the matter from another angle, leading to 4 
result necessarily inaccurate in a measure, perhaps, because of lack 
of sufficient dependable data, but of some significance nevertheless, 
and attempt a comparison of premium rates based on the hazards 
encountered in this occupation as measured by accident frequency 
rates. 

First, it should be remembered, in assuming a low fatality inc'- 
dence, as appears to be indicated by the records at hand, that no 
available exposure data exist giving total hours worked or even the 
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number of window cleaners covered, and therefore an accident rate 
which would give a true picture of the hazard can not be computtd. 
It has been estimated that there are at least 3,000 window washers 
in New York City. Assuming a working week of 45 hours in 1925 
(since these were window washers’ hours up to October, 1926, when 
a reduction to 44 was granted following a strike) and dividing by 
the man-hours thus derived, the number of accidents, fatal and non- 
fatal, in New York City, as reported by the State industrial com- 
mission and given in Table 3, a fatality frequency rate is obtained 
of 0.44 per million man-hours’ exposure, and a nonfatal accident rate 
of 7.26, or a total frequency rate of 7.7, for the year ending June 30, 
1925. These rates are given merely as an indication and should not 
be accepted as conclusive, especially in connection with Table 6. 

As the result of a strike in October, 1927, the window cleaners in 
New York City obtained an advance in weekly wages from $43 to 
$45, with a 44-hour week which was obtained the preceding year. 
This gives a total of $2,250 per man per year of 2,200 working hours. 
Using the minimum rate of $305 per man per year, the resulting rate 
per $100 of pay roll is $13.56, which compares very.favorably with 
rates in other States and with the average rate (see Table 5), but is 
considerably higher than rates assigned to other occupations or indus- 
tries of admittedly serious hazards, as brought outin Table6. Even 
though the rate is only an approximation, it is based on the experience 
in the State having the largest exposure, and is therefore believed to 
be fairly representative and to offer opportunity for comparison with 
rates in other States. 

In Table 6 below, an attempt has been made not only to present 
a comparison of accident rates and of premium rates in various 
industries (data for occupations not being available), including window 
washing, but also to draw attention to the fact that hazards relatively 
more serious than those of window cleaning, as disclosed by accident 
frequency rates, carry lower premium rates and lower minimum rates, 
and also that the ratio of accident rates to premium rates is higher 
for window cleaners than for most of the other selected groups of 
occupations represented by industry. It was difficult to secure data 
to bring out these points because there are few industries for which 
data are available both as to exposure and consequent frequency rates 
and as to premium rates. However, the table shows for selected 
industries the premium rates in force in New York State during 1927 
and the accident frequency rates, computed from information on file 
in this bureau covering the industries in various States in 1925. It 
may be assumed that the situation disclosed in this table is applicable, 
subject to local modifications, in all States. It should be emphasized 
that the accident rates for window cleaners are based upon New 
York experience only and, while in no sense accurate, are the best 
that can be obtained and probably will serve a useful paveee in 
this connection. The premium rate reduced to a pay-roll basis has 
been used in order to render the data in a measure comparable, and 
due allowance must be made for this modification. 
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Tas_Le 6.—ACCIDENT RATES AND PREMIUM RATES FOR WINDOW CLEAX\>r 





























qzw YORK CITY COMPARED WITH RATES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES iy SN 
Pri; TH 7 
Number of : Premium _ Ratio of fatal- | Ra; 0 of ny 
accidents Accident rates cates ity rate to— | fat. oe 
) ti industr | —— 
Occupation or industry es tid a a ae — na a Mini. 
Non- - I - ES teed 
Fatal) fata) |Fatal| gata; | Total A. mail mum | pre- | pre- | Pre — 
mium) mium 1") in 
| 
| 1 te— | 1 to 1 to 1 to~ 
Window cleaners......--- 3 49 | 0.44 7. 26 7. 70/$13. 56 | $305 $30.82 |$693.18 ($1. 87 $42.1 
Blast furmaces..........-- 40 | 1,840; .50| 23.8 24.30) 8. 68 53 | 17.36 | 106.00 | .36 9 % 
Iron and steel erecting. --- 9/ 191 | 3.20 | 68.0 71, 20) 27.45 | 147) 858) 45.94) .40 9% 
Foundries. ..............- 27 | 7,005 | .30| 65.6 | 65.90, 4.73| 34 | 15.77/ 113.33] ‘07 “3 
Machine shops. -.._.....-- 31 1,788 | .30| 16.3 16.60} 2.93 25 | 9.77 83. 33 26 oa 
Portland cement... _._.-_- 61 | 2,480 . 60 | 25. 46 26.08) 5.74 39 | 9.57 65.00 | .23|) 1.3 
Automobile manufactur- | 
Oh RD BTS RO 56| 4,951} .10| 9.04| 9.14 1.89] 19 | 18.90| 190.00] .21 oy 
Boots and shoes... .......|.....- 258 |.....- 10.06} 10.06) .88) 14). |. | 109 139 
Agricultural machinery ; | | 
manufacturing-_---.----- 9 | 1,128 | .18 | 24.91 | 25.09} 3.33 27 | 18.50 | 150. 00 13 08 
Sawmills --__. te ihddien tees ee 591 | .36 | 19.27 19. 63) 12. 33 72 | 34.25 | 200.00 | . 64 3 74 











It will be observed from this table that window cleaning, with g 
nonfatal accident frequency rate of 7.26 is given a premium rate of 
$13.56 (derived in the manner explained on p. 65), while those 
industries having much greater hazards, as measured by the total 
frequency rates, are assessed insurance rates which are materially 
lower, except iron and steel erecting. And this, it must be remen- 
bered, is based on an assumed rate of $13.56 per $100 of pay roll, 
whereas the rate really is $305 per man. In foundries, a most hazard- 
ous industry, where the nonfatal accident rate is 804 per cent higher 
than for window cleaners, the pay-roll premium rate is 65.1 per 
cent lower and the minimum rate is 88.9 per cent lower; and in blast 
furnaces, also a hazardous industry, the nonfatal accident rate js 
228 per cent higher while the premium rates are, respectively, 36 per 
cent and 82.6 per cent lower. Even in automobile manufacturing, 
where the nonfatal accident rate is only 24.5 per cent higher, the 

remium rates are, respectively, 86.1 per cent and 93.8 per cent 
ower. Similar comparisons may be drawn as affecting other States 
by using the premium rates set forth in Table 5. 

Setting aside the overbalancing effect of minor accidents of tem. 
porary duration, as reflected in the nonfatal accident rates, and 
considering the fatality rates only, we find that the ratios of these 
rates to the premiums charged is lower in each of the more hazardous 
industries as well as four of the less hazardous industries, and higher 
(ratio to pay-roll premium only) in one (sawmills) of the less hazar¢- 
ous industries. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that rates have been fixed 
largely upon a hit-and-miss basis and indeed the statement by the 
New York State Insurance Fund, as quoted on page 63, would seem 
to justify this conclusion. The evidence appears to indicate that the 
rates on a pay-roll basis, while higher than in other industries oi 
greater bended, may be justified in some cases, but it is believed 
that the minimum rates, in the face of an apparently low fatality 
rate, can not be successfully defended. Ohio’s experience on this 
point is illuminating, and possibly suggests a situation that exists 
in other States. The industrial commission, under date of November 
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9 1926, in quoting a rate of $4 per $100 of pay roll, advised this 
bureau as follows: 


We have until the last couple of years had a separate rate for window washing 
and another rate for contracting janitor service, but we find this to be impractical 
in that we were not receiving the proper amount of pay roll reported under the 
window-cleaning classification. A large percentage of the window-cleaning pay 
roll was being reported under the janitor-service classification which carried a 
lower rate, as the janitor-service classification carried a rate of 90 cents while 
the window-cleaning rate was $20. We met this condition by eliminating the 
two classifications and carrying only one classification for the industry of window 
cleaning and janitor service, as we found in this State generally that the window 
cleaners also were engaged in janitor service, and vice versa. The elimination of 
the two classifications eliminates the possibility of an employer reporting pay roll 
of a higher hazard under a lower hazard classification. 

The rate we had of $20 for window cleaning I think without question was 
exorbitant, but nevertheless it was the rate developed by the experience as we 
were able to obtain the same. We know, however, that we were not receiving 
the full amount of pay roll covered under this classification while we would 
naturally receive all the losses coming under the same. This unbalanced condi- 
tion of course resulting in the continual advancemert of the compensation rate 
above the point it should naturally be were we receiving the right amount of 
pay roll under the classification. 


Safety Code Development 


N° NATIONAL safety code for window cleaners exists. The 

National Safety Council is sponsoring an effort in this direction 
and the American Engineering Standards Committee is lending 
assistance toward that end. Some progress has been made, and the 
matter is now in the hands of a representative of the safety council 
with instructions to draw up a tentative code. Recognizing the 
necessity for definite provisions for the safety of these workers, 
several of the States—California in 1917, New York in 1918, and 
Pennsylvania in 1926—have issued rules and regulations covering the 
design and use of safety belts and straps to be worn by the men and 
the types of bolts, hooks, or other devices to be installed on buildings 
for the attachment of these belt straps. Provision has been made 
also to govern the movements of men while at work, such as, for 
example, prohibiting them from passing from window to window 
on the outside of the building except where a railing is installed. 
These sets of orders, which in each case have been issued by the 
industrial board of the State, are very similar, and a copy of the 
Pennsylvania ‘‘Regulations for Window Cleaning” is given below 
as a guide to other States in issuing similar orders. The Pennsylvania 
and New York codes carry penalties. 


PENNSYLVANIA REGULATIONS FOR WINDOW CLEANING 


Foreword: These regulations shall be understood: 

To pertain to window cleaning as hereinafter defined; 
_ Toset forth rules to safeguard the lives, limbs, and health of workers who engage 
in window cleaning; 

To place the responsibility of complying with the regulations upon both the 
employer and employee. 

it shall be understood further that the provisions of all other regulations of the 
department shall apply in all matters not specifically covered by these regulations 
which involve the lives, limbs, and health of workers. 

Penalty: Every person or persons who violate any of the provisions of these 
regulations of the department or who interfere with the secretary of labor and 
industry or his duly authorized representative in the enforcement of these regula- 
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tions shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and may, upon conviction t)\ore0; 
be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Petition: For the modification of any of these rules the following shal! 
method of procedure: 

Any employer or employee, or other person interested or affected by such riuje. 
may petition for a hearing on the reasonableness of such rules by filing a petitioy 
with the secretary of the industrial board at Harrisburg, Pa., setting fori|) {i 
rule or rules upon which a change is desired and the reasons for said change. 

Upon receipt of a petition the industrial board will determine its merits aid jf , 
hearing is necessary, notice of time and place will be given to the petitioner and {, 
such other persons as the industrial board may find directly interested. 


e the 


Section 1.—Administration 


The rules set forth in these regulations shall apply to every 
establishment within this Commonwealth. 
Removal and (a) No person or persons shall remove or make ineffective any 
— ol safeguard, safety appliance, or device attached to machinery except 
; for the purpose of immediately making repairs or adjustments; and 
any person or persons who remove or make ineffective any such 
safeguard, safety appliance or device, for repairs or adjustments, 
shall replace the same immediately upon the completion of such 
repairs or adjustments. 
Employers’ re- (bh) Every employer or person exercising direction or control over 
tennant any person or persons who remove such safeguard, safety appliance 
or device, or over any person or persons for whose protection it is 
designed, shall have the safeguard, safety appliance or device so 
removed, promptly and properly replaced. 
Employees’ re- (¢) Every employee shall use all safeguards, safety appliances or 
sponsibility. devices furnished for his protection and shall carry out all regula- 
tions which may concern or affect his conduct. 


Section 2.—Definitions 


For the application of these requirements: 

Establishment. (a) The term ‘‘establishment’’ shall mean any place within this 
Commonwealth where work is done for compensation, to whomever 
payable, supervision over which has been given by statute to the 
department of labor and industry. 


Approved. (b) The term ‘‘approved”’ shall mean approved by the industrial 
board. 
A yg clean- (c) The term “‘window cleaning” shall mean the operation of 


cleaning windows from the outside of any building included under 
the definition of establishment. 


Section 3.—Specifications 


egy seeepves Rv ve 286. Requirements governing window cleaning.—(a) (\I) 

may be used. 1n every building hereafter erected having windows with «ills 
twelve (12) feet or more above the grade and so constructed that it 
is practicable for a person to stand on the outside sill or ledge in 
order to clean the windows, approved safety devices for the pro- 
tection of the workmen shall be provided. In no case shall! such 
ae tg be followed where the width of sill is less than nine (9) 
inches. 

(EI) Where windows are so constructed and it is usual or prac- 
ticable to clean same from the inside, alterations, changes or 0b- 
structions which will make it necessary to clean said windows ‘rom 
the outside shall not be made unless permission is obtained from 

the secretary of labor and industry. 

denesign ofsatety (b) (NI) Where safety belts are used, they shall be made of 
heavy leather, canvas, rope, or other equally strong material. 
Bolts, rings, or other fittings for holding the belt shall be at least 

four in number for each window (two on each side of the win ow) 

and shall be of bronze, brass, or other approved durable mvtal. 

They shall be securely fastened to the side frames of the win ow 

or to the building at a point approximately even with the bottom 
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ef the upper sash. The ends of the belt shall be fitted with heavy Methods of fas- 
metal safety terminals and the fittings for holding the belt shall be [enine _Delts to 
fastened to the building as follows: . 
(1) In masonry and concrete construction, bolts shall be not less 
than five (5) inches in length and shall be embedded at least four 
(4) inches. They shall be not less than three-eighths (34) inch in 
thickness if round and, if rectangular, not less than one-quarter 
(14) inch in thickness, and having a minimum sectional area of at 
least as great as a three-eighth (%g) inch round. These bolts shall 
have either a right-angle bend of at least two (2) inches, or a metal 
washer riveted, or otherwise securely fastened, to the end of the 
polt. The washer shall be at least four (4) square inches in area 
and shall be embedded in the masonry. 
(2) In wood construction, bolts shall be the same size as for 
masonry and concrete construction and shall pass through the entire 
wall or studding, except where intermediate mullions are used. 
Where intermediate mullions are used, bolts shall pass at least 
three-fourths (34) the distance through the solid mullion. All bolts 
in wood construction shall be securely fastened by a nut and washer 
and ends of bolts shall be chipped to prevent turning or removal of 
the nuts. 
(3) In hollow frame construction, fittings for attachments of 
safety belts shall be screwed at least one-half (14) inch into a 
wrought iron or steel plate not less than one-half inch by one and 
one-half inches by eight inches (14’’ x 1%’’ x 8’’). Such plate 
shall be riveted or bolted to the metal frames and tapped to receive 
said fittings. 
(1) Solid metal frame fittings shall be screwed into the metal 
frame and a reinforcing plate at least one-half (14) incb, or screwed 
through the metal frame into a nut at least one-half (44) inch thick. 
In the latter case the ends of the fittings shall be riveted over the 
nut. 
(5) Any other method of attaching bolts shall be approved by 
the secretary of labor and industry. 
(c) (AI) When windows are cleaned from a scaffold, the scaffold 5eaffolds. 
shall be built in accordance with the requirements of rule 164 of 
the regulations of the department of labor and industry pertaining 
to scaffolds and with the special requirements for any of the follow- 
ing types of scaffolds that the employer may desire to use: Pole 
scaffolds, swinging scaffolds, painters’ scaffolds, or carpenters’ 
bracket seaffolds. 
(d) (AI) When portable ladders are used they shall be fitted adders. 
with safety feet or other suitable means to prevent slipping, and 
shall comply in all respects with the regulations of the department 
of labor and industry pertaining to ladders. 
(e) (AI) Window cleaners shall use safety devices provided for _Vindow clean- 
their protection. instr par tones 
(f) (AI) Window cleaners shall not pass from window to window a from 
on the outside except where a supported railing is installed. at 
(g) (Al) Existing safety devices and methods of window cleaning Safety devices 
other than those specified above shall be approved by the secretary other. than those 
of labor and industry. “= sam > 


in. 

_It has been estimated that 80 per cent of the buildings in New 
York City are not equipped with bolts for the attachment of safety 
belts, probably due largely to the fact that the industrial code 
covers only factories and mercantile establishments. Architects in 
designing buildings apparently do not consider the safety of window 
cleaners, neither in type of window nor in width of the ledges specified. 
Much could be done along these lines in rendering the occupation 
less hazardous. 

Various types of belts are worn, usually, however, of leather with 
leather or rope straps to be hooked or fastened in some approved 
manner to bolts or hooks or other suitable projection from the 
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building on each side of the windows. The metal portions of the 
safety belts are usually of bronze, or brass, since these metals arp 
not subject to the corroding tendency of iron or steel. 

Many of the workers object to the belts, claiming that they an 
inconvenient and may really be dangerous because they may lead 
to carelessness on the part of the worker. This objection, howeye, 
might be offered as to any safety device and can not logically }¢ 
considered valid. One worker stated, when questioned as to the 
use of his belt, that he did not place dependence so much upon the 
belt as upon the way he handled himself. All window cleaners are 
not careful. Another objection raised is that the wood in which 
the hooks in the building are embedded often becomes decayed, 
which fact is revealed all too late when the hook pulls out under 
strain; or the hook may be imperfect or the straps weak. Where 
windows vary in size and men vary in height, it is often found that 
the position of the hooks renders the belts practically useless. This 
a tall man working at a small window is handicapped as seriously 
as a short man working at a large window. In both cases the posi- 
tion of the hooks so disturbs the position of the belt as to cause it 
to be abandoned from choice if not from necessity. In some cases 
the windows are too wide for the length of the strap, which often 
leads the worker to hook only one end of the strap. If the cleaner 
then slips, the strain is frequently too much for the single hook 
and af all results. Two suggestions that might well be adopted by the 
men in the interest of personal safety are: (1) Hook the belt at 
one side, at least, before climbing out upon the ledge, and (2) use 


the free hand to steady the body in its movements, even though a 
belt is worn. 


—_—_eow 
— oo a 





American Engineering Council’s Report on Safety and Pro- 
duction 


HEN, some 16 years ago, American industry began to realize 
the serious nature of the problem of personal injury there 


was & very prompt reaction in the direction of the passage of 
Sepeneetee laws and the development of safety programs. 

The accident mortality rates took a downward trend which they 
maintained until recently. Two years ago, however, the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters observed a serious 
increase in the cost of accidents; for example, during the years 1°23 
to 1926 the premiums received by companies reporting to the State of 
New York were less than the losses incurred in their compensation 
business by the sum of $44,000,000. 

The bureau accordingly approached the American Engineering 
Council with a proposition to undertake a survey of the situation. 
The council accepted the proposition and organized a committee to 
have general charge. A corps of field engineers were secured who by 
personal inquiry obtained a large volume of data on the various 
phases of the subject. The final report of the investigation, which 
was under the direction of J. E. Hannum, has just been published 

Three things became evident almost immediately: (1) In the larger 
and more thoroughly organized industries accident rates have been 








1 American Engineering Council. Safety and production. New York, 1928. 
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le consistently and even spectacularly declining; (2) the cost of acci- 

re dents has seriously increased ; (3) the product of industry has remark- 
ably increased. On the third point a few illustrations are pertinent. 

e The following figures are from the United States Bureau of the 

d Census: 

r 1919 1923 

- Pig iron—Tons per $100 of wages___.-_--_--__- 41.40 68.15 

Cement—Barrels per $1 of wages__.___....____- 2. 45 2. 79 
le Fertilizer—Tons per $100 of wages____________- 32. 48 46. 12 


This list can be almost indefinitely extended. 


Apparently the increased seriousness of accidents during the last few years has 
been the direct result of the increased intensity of industrial activity during that 
period. Increased activity requires the employment of new, inexperienced men 
and the shifting of old men to new jobs. Periods of rising accident rates have, 
in general, corresponded to periods of heightened industrial activity. * * * 

This, then, is the modern problem, the problem which definitely underlies this 

resent study: How ean accidents be controlled under modern conditions, con- 
ditions which are becoming continuously more difficult? * * * Can they 
be controlled? 


The answer is direct and emphatic. What has been done in extra- 
hazardous industry can be done in any industry. Control has been 
established in railway operation and in the iron and steel industry. 


It should be pointed out that the connection between safety and efficiency 
* * * goes very deep. There is undoubtedly a direct relationship between 
safety and production which is of considerable importance. The disturbing 
effect of an accident upon business is now known to be much greater than has 
been generally supposed. In fact, the effects of an accident that are commonly 
insured against probably constitute not more than a fourth or fifth of the entire 
economic loss. Important as this may be, however, this is not the relationship 
that is being primarily studied; * * *. The really significant relationship 
between safety and efficiency is not a direct relationship at all, but arises out of 
the fact that both are the results of a third factor, namely, a purposeful, powerful, 
dynamic, executive organization of the industry. An industry that is rightly 
conceived and organized will function properly, not in one respect but in all 
respects. It will be efficient not through any special quality, but because it is 
functioning as it was meant to function; it will be safe not primarily because of 





)- 


e special precautions, but because safety is a characteristic of an industry which is 
re functioning properly. The relationship between safety and efficiency of pro- 
yf duction * * * ig therefore one that exists because they both spring from a 


common source. 


Findings of the Committee 


FOR the purposes of this study the committee sought information 

from a list of industrial concerns on the following points: (1) 
Average number of employees per year; (2) man-hours worked per 
year; (3) annual production; (4) lost-time accidents per year; (5) 
days lost due to lost-time accidents per year. From this data accident 
rates, both frequency and severity, and production rates were 
computed. 

The extent of usable information obtained is shown by the following 
figures: Companies, 13,898; employees, 2,464,413; man-hours, 
54,430,707 ,000. 

A comparison of the 1925 experience with that of 1922 gave the 
following results: Productivity increased, 14.4 per cent; accident 
frequency decreased, 10.4 per cent; accident severity increased, 2.5 
per cent. 
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The detail findings of the committee were as follows: 

1. Industrial accidents can be controlled under modern conditions 
of highly efficient productivity. 

2. The experience of a large group of companies shows that materia) 


reductions in accident rates can be obtained together wit), an 
increasing production rate. 

3. Major industrial executives have as much responsibility {, 
initiate accident prevention as to initiate improvements jy 
productivity. 

4. Efforts to improve safety performance do not interfere with 
production. 

5. Maximum productivity is ordinarily secured only when acciden; 
occurence is Stila downward. 

6. The production and the accident performance of the best plants 
in each industry clearly show that the majority of plants can achieve 
notable further improvement. 

7. The incidental cost of industrial accidents is an economic loss 
which should not be neglected. 

8. Organized safety work is being carried on in a relatively siall 
percentage of industrial plants. 

9. A large number of industrial establishments keep no accident 
records and make no attempt to analyze their experience as a first 
step in decreasing accidents. 





Recommendations of the Committee 


E committee made the following recommendations: 


1. That the same executive direction and control be given to decreasing 
industrial accidents as is given to increasing productivity. 

2. That those agencies which collect and disseminate accident statistics 
adopt uniform terminology and standardized records so that all data will be 
compiled on a nationally comparable basis. 

3. That the executives of those plants having high accident frequency and 
accident severity rates initiate, direct, and control ways and means of lowering 
such rates. * *- * 

4. That industrial trade associations, engineering societies, and other agencies 
concerned with the improvement of industrial operation bring to the atteution 
of their members the necessity of improvement in safety performance as 3 vita! 
step in the strengthening of their industrial position. 

5. That industrial trade associations secure, compile, and analyze accident 
statistics for the purpose of determining the lowest accident rate possille o/ 
attainment for their respective industries. 

6. That industrial trade associations endeavor to secure such action 01 the 

art of executives of their industries as will result in each plant having the 
owest accident rates obtainable. 


Digest of the Report 


A SECTION of the report is devoted to the presentation of the 

experiences of particular industries. This experience may be 
summarized in the statement that 80 per cent of the industrial 
groups showed an increasing production rate, 52 per cent had 
declining frequency rate, and 68 per cent had a declining severity 


rate. 
Levels of Performance 


‘T° determine the level of performance of the plants, grouped accord- 
ing to experience, a classification of the changes in accident and 
production rates from year to year was made, and designated ®: 
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follows: A, Increase in production rate and decrease in accident- 
frequency rate; B, increase in production rate and increase in 
accident-frequency rate; C, decrease in production rate and decrease 
in accident-frequency rate; D, decrease in production rate and 
increase in accident-frequency rate. 

There were 330 plants which gave an experience record of four 
years or more, and for this group the percentage of the total changes 
in accident and production rates during this experience which fell 
in the different classes were as follows: Class A, 30.6; class B, 30.3; 
class C, 22.4; class D, 16.7. Of these 330 plants, 81, whose record 
showed that 60 per cent or more of the production-rate changes were 
increases and 60 per cent or more of the accident-frequency rate 
changes were decreases, constituted the high level of performance 
croup. For this group the percentage was as follows: Class A, 54.6; 
class B, 21.5; elass C, 17.5; class D. 6.3. 


Increased Productivity and Reduction of Accidents 


(COM PARING the showing of the industries in the matter of changes 
in production and accident rates in 1925 with that of 1922, 26 
industries show increasing production and 10 industries decreased 
production; accident-frequency rates decreased in 23 industries and 
increased in 16, and accident-severity rates decreased in 22 industries 
and increased in 15. 


Accidents in Terms of Production 


DETERMINING accident occurrence in terms of production, it 

was found that in relation to production 19 industries had an 
average annual declining accident frequency and 3 had increasing 
accident frequency, while there was decreasing accident severity in 
17 industries and increasing accident severity in 5 industries. 


The report also presents the showing of the individual industries 
as to the relation of frequency and severity to production, and 
devotes a section to illustrative special cases. The detailed material 
utilized in the preparation of the report is also given. 
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Industrial Accidents in the Philippines, 1922 to 1926 


‘THE following table on industrial accidents in the Philippines, 
1922 to 1926, is reproduced from the annual report of the 
Governor General of the islands for 1926 (p. 262): 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1922 TO 1926 



































Number of injuries Adjustments 

Number pace 

“ions | P | Ind Unindem- Amount 
ents empo- erma- ndemni-|Unindem-, Amoun 
rary nent Fatal Total fied nified | collected 
B... eee 417 385 17 69 469 149 320| $4,518 
o--scaptsacsehic 343 298 5 86 389 196 193 6, 236 
~~ come sedaibninbion 500 437 31 61 529 214 315 5, 702 
poem ane asanen 430 390 15 48 453 247 206 10, 853 
<-scdeebrenibcdeits 447 390 19 104 513 202 118| 5, 630 
Pam eebinae 2, 137 1, 900 87 | 368 2, 353 1, 008 1, 152 | 32, 939 
' 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1927 


HE statement below shows the fatal industrial acciderts jy 
Canada for the calendar year 1927 as compared \ iti, the 


preceding year, the figures being taken from the Canadian 
Labor Gazette for March, 1928: 


Industry: 1926 19: 
Roars. 2 oid OI AL Aad 152 162 
Logging___ -- re ae Ane ven ver een y aer yy ome 129 155 
Fishing and trapping--._........-..-.---.- 71 125 
Mining, nonferrous smelting, and quarrying _ _ 162 165 
SOE os a n~ Aga Gace dont as euiee., 187 151 
Commrvintiees So al SA ea RE 166 183 
Transportation and public utilities. _________ 354 314 
i; Wren Cee 4m tee ~e penketthnate dmth nines 27 i 26 
5 an sh css tp hop salient valida Si iat 2 | 
MNOUNG. so pa aocnceddsuhanhaceunianoties 72 %} 
WU Ss SON hi wien cab cehbnabesnadius 11 ; 

ili ccthinctibiattheite tate tintin tniieisbith ask 1, 333 1, 378 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Occupational Fertility and Infant Mortality in England and 
Wales 


publishes a decennial report dealing with occupational mor- 
tality, fertility, and infant mortality in England and Wales. 
The latest of these reports, which has recently been issued, shows some 
striking differences between 1911 and 1921 in the matters of fer- 
tility and infant mortality. The comparative figures are given as 


follows: 


N 5 PART of the English -census studies the Registrar General 


COMPARISON OF LEGITIMATE FERTILITY AND INFANT MORTALITY, BY SOCIAL 
CLASSES, 1911 AND 1921 


























{ 
Legitimate births per 1,000 married me ° 
males under 55 years of age Infant mortality per 1,000 births 
“ : pers j - : 1g | 
Social class Per cent Per cent 
Ratein | Ratein 1921 rate Ratein | Ratein 1921 rate 
1911 1921 forms of 1911 1921 forms of 
1911 rate | 1911 rate 
oe | Ses ta 
Upper and middle. ........_. 119 | 98 82 76 | 38 | 50 
Intermediate. ........-...----- 132 | 104 79 106 | 55 | 52 
Skilled workers. .............- 153 141 92 113 | 77 68 
InterMediGttnd .seacaecetcsna dn 158 162 103 122 89 73 
Unskilled workers__.......-.-- 213 178 84 153 | 97 | 63 
All classes.......-------- 162 | 141 89 125 | 79 | 63 
| | 














It is apparent that the fertility in both periods increased progres- 
sively as the social status declined and that for the population as a 
whole and, with one exception, for each of the five classes, fertility 
was less in 1921 than in 1911, ‘‘notwithstanding the fact that the 
postwar wave of fertility, which reached its highest point in 1920, 
had not spent itself in 1921.” For the one exception to the general 
decrease in 1921, an explanation is probably found in the fact that in 
1921 two large groups of workers (coal miners and agricultural labor- 
ers) were included in this class, while in 1911 they and also textile 
workers were left out altogether. Coal miners and agricultural! 
laborers are both known to be above the average in fertility, so that 
their inclusion may account for the whole difference. It will be 
noticed that the second group shows the most marked decline, and 
that unskilled workers have shown a decrease almost equal to that of 
the upper and middle classes. 

The infant mortality rate shows the same progressive increase from 
the highest. to the lowest of the social classes, and also a marked 
decrease in the second period. The rate of decrease is greatest in 
the upper classes, but is marked throughout. 

Owing, however, to the changes in the scheme of social grading, as well as in 
the occupational tabulation on which it is based, only the major features of the 


table can be relied upon. It is inserted only with a view to showing the broad 
tendeney of the rapid changes in progress. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND CARE OF AGEp 





Extent of Old-Age Dependency 


HE industrial welfare department of the National Civic Federg- 
tion has recently issued a study, under the above title, of tho 
economic and physical condition of persons aged 65 and over. 

based on an investigation covering 11 cities and 2 country towns in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. Pains 
were taken to secure as representative a cross section of the popula- 
tion in this age group as possible. Registration lists of voters and 
census lists were used, and where these were not obtainable, house-to- 
house canvasses of the selected districts were made, and every person 
in the specified age group was interviewed. In some of the smaller 
cities everyone aged 65 or over was visited, and where this was not 
practicable, representative sections were chosen for visit. Persons in 
public or private institutions were omitted, but with that exception 
the studies were inclusive of every class of aged person. 

From the persons thus scheduled, recipients of military pensions 
and widows drawing such pensions in respect of their husbands were 
eliminated, leaving a group of 13,785, who, classified according to 
their property, showed the following grouping: 


Number of Percentage 


Property owned: persons ! distribution 
CE EET, LOE TR TC POO 3, 546 25.8 
4. See eee er a 2 844 6. 
ee Or Rs. dow k oes cede minnt: ect 1, 475 10. 
te i 617 2 { 
Cee ee os whnaicmamine 648 4. 
Ug 8 EES SE 708 5.’ 
pee ae mee. sisi. Loe 701 5. 
ee PS ais Swiid aces < decd a o Wh 1, 024 7. 
a 129 a3 
RR ten ieee gsm” 5 ana te 4, 068 29. ¥& 
Oe GENE, oh wo A BRE Ee ee ae 

ON i 88 sae eh lees eile. wild. 13, 785 100. 0 


These figures, it is pointed out, show that the majority of the popu- 
lation have been able to make some provision for old age. One-fourth 
(25.8 per cent) owned property, either in their own right or in that 
of a spouse, amounting to $10,000 or more, and 42 per cent had 
— to the value of $5,000 and upward. If the grouping is made 
xy income, instead of by property owned, the showing is still more 
favorable, only 19.1 per cent being without any income as against 
29.6 per cent who had no property. The proportion having annual 
incomes of $1,500 or over, 24.1 per cent, is almost the same as of 
those having property worth $10,000, and many in the two groups 





‘In this study husbands and wives are counted separately, but any property owned by one spouse |s 
included in reckoning the other’s resources. Where, asin some of the tabulations, two tables giving prop- 
erty by sex have been combined, this may lead to a slightly too favorable statement of the situation. 
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are identical, but a number of those with little or no property are in 
receipt of fairly good incomes from their own work or business. Just 
what amount of property may be looked upon as providing an inde- 
pendent income is a question, but the fact is stressed that 57 per cent, 
or well over half, of the whole group owned property worth $2,000 
and upward, while 40 per cent, either singly or with their spouses, 
had annual incomes of at least $1,000. 

Nevertheless, the situation revealed by this investigation is far 
from satisfactory. Over one-fourth of the group, 4,068 or 29.5 per 
cent, had no property whatever, and 2,316, or 16.8 per cent, had 
neither property nor income, however small. In other words, one 
in every six of the population aged 65 or over had no means of support 
of any kind. In five of the six States which have adopted public 
pensions as a means of relieving the aged, 70 is set as the age at which 
pensions may be paid. Of those covered by this study who were 
aged 70 and over, less than half—3,390, or 47.8 per cent—owned 
property to the value of $3,000 and over, and of those aged 75 and 
upward the proportion was 44 per cent. Unfortunately, the incomes 
are not given by age groups, so it is not possible to say how many of 
those in the higher age levels are found in the ‘‘no income, no 
property’ group. 

Of the entire group of 13,785 studied two-fifths were dependent, 
in whole or in part, upon aid from others. By far the larger propor- 
tion of these were aided by their children, the rest relying upon other 
relatives, friends, and public and private charity. (Those who had 
been forced to seek aid in institutions, it must be remembered, were 
excluded from consideration.) The amount of aid given varied, 
ranging from trivial amounts to complete support, but the number 
receiving substantial help seems to have been large. ‘‘The number 
who were entirely dependent, or practically so, on children, relatives, 
friends, and charity was between 20 per cent and 25 per cent of the 
total number interviewed.” 

A situation in which from one-fifth to one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation aged 65 and over, including the business and professional as 
well as the working classes, are obliged to depend upon others for 
support is, to put it mildly, open to improvement. The study does 
not attempt to solve the problem, but it does indicate the lines along 
which those presenting it feel that efforts at betterment may be made 
most hopefully. Special provision, of course, must be made for those 
who break down early or are in need of institutional care, or who 
otherwise must be considered apart from the normal population. Of 
the others, a large proportion are already providing for themselves, 
and for the remainder various devices are suggested. Inculcation 
of the value of thrift and means for making its practice easy are 
recommended. Vocational rehabilitation for those injured through 
accident or disease will take some out of the class needing help. 
But most helpful of all, it is suggested, would be such a system of 
industrial pensions as the federation has urged upon employers, 
together with such adaptation of occupation to the failing strength 
of an older employee as a considerate employer might easily devise. 

Table No. 19 permits the inference that labor is not so mobile but that a general 
adoption of a service-pension system in industry and commerce would yield sub- 


stantial benefits to a high percentage of employees; nearly 40 per cent stated 
that they had been with the same employer 25 years or more. Several tables 
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in which ability of the aged to do light work is mentioned have a beariny 
minimum of proposed scales of pensions; a man with some accumulated , 
and having light work to occupy him of course could maintain himself on » 

pension than if he should have neither. At various points in the tables one m9 
read between the figures the desirability of suitable employment for the age 
There is hardly a table that does not contribute some point in the argyney; 
that a large proportion of those workers who are in danger of becoming de)yen je, 
could be cared for in the future if industry generally should adopt a defiyjs, 
policy for retirement annuities and for providing light employment for the workes: 
of failing strength. . 
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Local Attitude Toward Old-Age Pensions in Wisconsin 
AA 1028, D1 to the American Labor Legislation Review (March 


1928, p. 104), one county of Wisconsin, having experimented 
in the care of its aged both with and without the pension 
system, has definitely decided that the pension plan is the better. 
Under the Wisconsin act, each county has the right to determine fo; 
itself whether or not it will adopt the old-age pension system. 


Wood County accepted the act and operated under it for a year and a half, )ut 
early in 1927 the board of supervisors abandoned the plan on the ground that 
difficulties had been encountered in enforcing the law. In readopting the old-age 
pension system, with but one dissenting vote among the 45 members of the board, 
the county now calls upon the governing bodies of the towns, cities, and villages to 
assist in determining the merits of applications for pensions. The American 
Association for Labor Legislation is officially informed, in reply to an inquiry, that 
the readoption of the old-age pension plan appears to have been a recognition 
that “there was considerable feeling in the county that this plan of relief is 
meritorious.” 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





French Social Insurance Law 


NE OF the most comprehensive social insurance laws of any 
() country has been enacted by the French Parliament. The 
social insurance bill’ was introduced by the Government in 
March, 1921, and has been before Parliament since that time. The 
bill, after having been passed by the Chamber of Deputies in 1924, 
was amended and passed by the Senate July 7, 1927, and returned to 
the Chamber of Deputies, where the amendments were accepted and 
it was enacted into law March 14, 1928, by a vote of 477 to 2, with 50 
abstentions. The law does not apply to Algeria and the colonies nor, 
as yet, to the Departments of the Upper and the Lower Rhine and 
Moselle. A special law to be passed later will fix the date of applica- 
tion of the insurance to those three Departments. 

The law covers most of the major risks to which the individual is 
exposed, providing compulsory insurance for sickness, invalidity, old 
age, and death as well as for family expenses cf incapacitated wage 
earners, and for maternity care. The law also guarantees the main- 
tenance of insurance against the various risks in the event of unem- 
ployment. Compensation for industrial accidents is not included, 
but is provided for by the law of April 9, 1898. The criginal com- 
pensation law related to workers in industrial establishments only, 
but it has been amended at different times to include workers in 
commercial enterprises, forestry workers, agricultural workers, and 
employees in domestic service, so that the coverage in case of indus- 
trial accident is now practically complete. 

The present law provides the different forms of insurance for wage 
earners whose aorok giediktsee earnings, exclusive of family allowances, 
do not exceed 18,000 francs (with the exception of civil servants, 
miners, railway workers, and others who are already protected by 
special legislation) and is maintained by State contributions and by 
contributions of 10 per cent of the wages of those insured, divided 
equally between employers and employees. 

Medical care of all kinds, medicines and appliances, hospital and 
sanatorium treatment, and operations are provided under the scheme 
of sickness insurance, and these benefits are extended not only to 
the insured person but to the husband or wife and unemployed 
children under the age of 16. In addition the insured person, if 
unable to work, receives a daily cash benefit of half his average daily 
wages. 

_ Maternity benefits are paid for a period of six weeks before and 
six weeks after confinement; medical care and medicines are also 
provided, and a monthly nursing bonus or a milk allowance is allowed. 





' France, Chambre des Députés. Session de 1928. Rapport sur les assurances sociales. Tome II. 
Paris, 1928, pp. 147-196 (Doc. No. 5496); La Journée Industrielle, Paris, Mar. 15, 1928; and Ministére du 
Travail et de l’Hygiéne, Bulletin. July-Aug.—Sept., 1927, pp. 343-349. 
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An invalidity pension is paid to persons disabled as a result of 
sickness or accident if the degree of incapacity amounts to at leas; 
two-thirds. The disability benefit varies according to the length 
of service of the disabled person, but for persons insured before the 
age of 30 it amounts to at least 40 per cent of the average annua! 
wages. 

tit-om retirement takes place at the age of 60, with the option of 
continuing work until the age of 65. The retirement pensions 
amount to 40 per cent of average annual wages for persons who haye 
contributed to the scheme for at least 30 years. 

Death benefits are fixed at 20 per cent of the average annual wages, 
but may not be less than 1,000 frances, except when the annual wages 
are less than that amount in which case the pension is two-thirds of 
the annual wages. 

In case of the sickness, invalidity, or death of an insured person an 
allowance of 0.50 frane per day is paid for each child between the 
ages of 6 weeks and 16 years. The parents are also entitled, in the 
case of each child, to a sick benefit of 100 francs a year and a death 
benefit of 100 francs. | 

Insured persons, involuntarily unemployed, are secured in their 
rights to the various forms of insurance during a maximum period 
of 6 months in any 12 months if they have been affiliated to the 
insurance system for an entire year before the period of unemploy- 
ment. 

The insurance law will be put into effect gradually and will operate 
fully when the reserve reaches 10,000,000,000 franes.?_ It is generally 
agreed, however, that the law will require revision ® to meet the 
objections advanced by the different interests, such as those of the 
Socialists, who believe the contribution of the State is not large 
enough, and those of the farmers and other economic groups. 

The principal provisions of the law are as follows: 


Scope and General Regulations of the Law 


NROLLMENT in the social insurance scheme is compulsory for 
all wage earners of both sexes whose total annual remuneration 
of whatever nature, with the exception of family allowances, does not 
exceed 18,000 francs. This limit is increased by 2,000 franes for each 
child after the second who is in the care of the insured and is dimin- 
ished by 3,000 franes for wage earners without children. Small 
tenant farmers (métayers) ordinarily working alone or with members 
of their families and not owning any part of the livestock are consid- 
ered as wage earners, while the owners of the property thus rented 
are considered employers. Foreign wage earners permanently resid- 
ing in France are subject to the compulsory insurance except that they 
do not benefit by certain allowances for sickness and old age. 
Employers are required to notify the social insurance office within 
eight days after hiring a worker and the worker is then enrolled by the 
insurance office and is given an individual insurance card. 
The insurance funds are maintained by contributions from the 
State and by contributions of 10 per cent of the total amount of wage: 
up to a maximum of 15,000 franes, 5 per cent to be deducted from 





+ New York Times, Apr. 1, 1928, sec, 10, p. 4. 3 La Journée Industrielle, Paris, Mar. 9, 192% 
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the employee’s pay at least once a month and 5 per cent to be paid 
by the employer. These deductions must be made by the employer 
whatever the duration of employment. The payment may be made 
by means of stamps, postal checks, or any other method of payment 
decided upon by the insurance authorities. The double contribution 
must be paid during the first 10 cage of each month, covering the 
wages paid in the preceding month. Farmers affiliated with a mutual 
or an authorized agricultural organization may pay the contribution 
quarterly either directly or through one of these organizations, the 
contribution being due during the first 15 days of each quarter for 
the preceding quarter. The contributions will stop, according to 
the case, either at the end of the month or of the quarter preceding 
the sickness or accident. 
A general administrative regulation will determine the method of 
estimating the wages and also the method of collecting the contributions 
on these wages. 
Where agricultural wages are not paid regularly or are paid only 
in kind, an average wage rate for such work will be fixed according 
to the average annual wage or the average value of the payment in 
kind in the agricultural region in question. The contributions of 
tenant farmers and of farm proprietors will be calculated on the same 
basis. 
A home worker, compulsorily insured, who is paid by the job or 
piece by a manufacturer, is not responsible, as employer, for the con- 
tributions for other workers who work with him for the same manu- 
facturer, but such contributions are paid by the manufacturer, who 
is liable therefor notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary. 
Wage earners or their employers may voluntarily add to their 
compulsory payments, without any limitation as to amount, for the 
purpose of securing additional benefits. 
Insured agricultural workers who work only intermittently for 
wages may make voluntary payments for the time during which they 
are unemployed and still be considered compulsorily insured, provided 
that they work for wages at least 120 days in the year and that the 
voluntary payments are equal to at least 10 per cent of the average 
daily wages in the agricultural region in which they are employed. 
Liability to compulsory insurance ceases at the age of 60 years, 
but the wage earner may defer retirement up to the age of 65. In 
this case he continues to be insured against the different risks while 
he continues at work but is relieved of the payment of contributions. 
The employer’s contribution of 5 per cent is required for all workers, 
ohe cae or foreign, employed by him whose retirement is thus 
eferred. 


Sickness Insurance 


SICKNESS insurance provided by the law covers the costs of general 
and special medical care, medicines and appliances, costs of 
treatment in hospital or sanatorium, and the cost of necessary sur- 
gical operations for the insured person, the husband or wife as the 
case may be, and the children under 16 years of age who are not wage 
earners. The medical care is provided under the following rules: 
The insured person has free choice of a physician. Medical con- 
sultation must take place at the office of the physician unless the con- 
dition of the insured person does not permit. If medical care has 
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to be given in the home, however, the insured person is limited {, 
the services of physicians or midwives in the commune or if there ayo 
none they must be chosen from the nearest commune. Whe) tho 
insured person wishes to consult another practitioner than the one 
chosen, or in general any practitioner whose fees are higher thay 
those fixed by agreement between the insurance funds and the pro. 
fessional organizations, the difference must be paid by the persoy 
insured. 

Treatment either at home or in a hospital or other center is regy- 
lated by agreements between the insurance funds and the professivna| 
organizations, account being taken of the ordinary rates and of the 
local rates resulting from these agreements. 

The cost of treatment is paid for by the fund, or the insured person 
is reimbursed for the treatments, depending upon the terms of the 
contract. The share of the medical costs paid by the insured person, 
irrespective of any he may be required to pay through securing more 
expensive medical attention, is fixed by the insurance-fund at between 
15 and 20 per cent and that of the pharmaceutical and other costs js 
uniformly fixed at 15 per cent of the total. 

After experience of at least two years, each insurance fund will be 
authorized, upon its demand and after receiving permission from 
the Superior Council of Social Insurance, to reduce the percentage 
which the insured person pays for treatment, as well as the waiting 
period before he is eligible for a cash benefit. The general insurance 
fund (Le Fonds de majoration et de solidarité) can be called upon to 
make up any deficit caused by the reduction in the payments of the 
insured persons. 

Medical service is due from the date of the sickness or of the pre- 
ventive treatment which is that of the first medical consultation, and 
may be given for a period of six months. Any relapse occurring 
within two months is considered as a continuation of the first sickness. 

If the sick insured person is unable to continue or resume work, 
this fact being attested by a medical certificate, he is entitled to 
acash benefit equal to half his average daily wages for every work- 
day lost. This benefit dates from the sixth day following the becin- 
ning of the sickness or accident and lasts until recovery, subject to 
a maximum period of six months. The average daily wage is 
obtained by dividing by 300 either the amount of the wages received 
during the 12 months preceding sickness or by taking the current 
wage of a worker in the same occupation and working under the 
same conditions. The daily benefit will be increased to a total! of 
60 per cent of the wages when the insured person reports a norma! 
amount of work during the year the wages for which do not, how- 
ever, equal a minimum amount fixed annually by decree. 

In order to be entitled to medical service and the cash benetits, 
the insured person must have paid his contributions regularly for 
60 days during the three months preceding the sickness. 

During incapacity the general insurance fund pays into the ac- 
count of the pension fund the worker’s share of that part of the 
contributions which would go to the old-age risk. This is calculated 
on the average of the payments to the account of the insured [or 
the 12 months preceding the sickness and on the basis of 300 days. 

The insured person is entitled to consultation and treatment '0 
dispensaries, clinics, hospitals, and sanatoriums, depending upon the 
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‘nsurance fund from which he receives assistance or with which he 
has a contract. In case of hospitalization the costs paid by the 
fund will be limited to the rates charged in hospitals of the poor 
relief board. The cash benefits to which the insured person can 
lav claim are reduced, in case of hospitalization, one-third if he has 
one or more children under the age of 16 or one or more of his parents 
or grandparents living with him, one-half if married and without 
such dependents, and three-quarters in all othercases. 

General control over al] the services connected with the sickness 

insurance is in the hands of the insurance fund, and all beneficiaries 
are required to comply with the conditions prescribed by a general 
regulation. In case of disagreement between the insured person and 
the doctor as to his physical condition, or if the management of the 
fund considers that he should be reexamined, his condition is deter- 
mined by a technical committee consisting of the attending physi- 
cian, a physician chosen either by the insured person or by the 
insurance fund, according to the particular case, and a physician 
appointed by the justice of the peace. If it is a question of per- 
manent disability, the third physician shall be a specialist appointed 
by the president of the civil court. In case of fraud the fund will 
seek reimbursement. 
The agreements reached between the insurance fund, the physi- 
clans’ associations, and the establishments furnishing the medical 
care are submitted to a tripartite commission made up of an equal 
number of representatives of the various insurance funds, the physi- 
cians, and the social insurance office. This commission, in addition 
to the control of the medical service, is charged with the prevention 
and settlement of difficulties arising in the different services or be- 
tween them and has authority to fix penalties, subject to the power 
of appeal to the permanent section of the Superior Council of Social 
Insurance. Particularly it will arbitrate, subject to appeal as above, 
questions which arise between the contracting parties in the appli- 
cation of the said agreements. 

Sickness and injuries covered by workmen’s compensation are 
excepted from benefits under this act as well as any infirmity resulting 
from the intentional fault of the insured person. Payment for in- 
juries and sickness covered by the legislation on military pensions is 
guaranteed by an extra contribution paid by the State to the funds 
corresponding to the increased risks supported by the said funds. 


Maternity Benefits 


DURING pregnancy and the six months following confinement of 
an insured woman or the wife of an insured person, medical 
care and medicines are provided subject to the general rules govern- 
ing ordinary sickness insurance. Such woman will be entitled to 
a daily benefit equal to one-half her average daily earnings for 
six weeks before and six weeks after confinement, on the condition 
that she gives up all work for wages during that period and that her 
contributions to the fund have been paid regularly for 60 days durin 
the three months preceding pregnancy. In case of pathologic 
conditions associated with the pregnancy, necessitating application 
for sickness or invalidity insurance, this insurance runs from the date 
of the morbid condition, or if it lasts longer than six months and the 
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degree of incapacity amounts to two-thirds the person receiving 
insurance is entitled to invalidity insurance. A monthly nursino 
benefit for a period not exceeding one year is paid if the insured 
person has paid her insurance contributions during the three months 
preceding confinement. This benefit amounts to 100 francs during 
the first two months, 75 francs the third, 50 francs from the fourt| ¢, 
the sixth, 25 francs from the seventh to the ninth, and 15 franes 
for the remainder of the year. An insured person who is unable to 
nurse her child may receive a milk allowance, not exceeding in valye 
two-thirds of the nursing bonus. The nursing and the milk allow- 
ances are not paid to women not insured in their own right. The 
payment of the maternity benefits is subject to compliance by the 
beneficiary with the provisions of the insurance fund for periodic 
visits to the home and regular attendance in maternity and nursing 
clinics. 
Invalidity Insurance 


NSURED persons who are incapacitated either as a result of sickness 
or accident so that their working capacity is reduced at least two- 
thirds are after six months entitled to an invalidity pension. If 
the insured person contests the decision as to the degree of incapacity, 
a new examination of his records is necessary and the technical com- 
mission passes upon his case. Final appeal may be made to the 
permanent section of the Superior Council. 

For persons insured before reaching the age of 30, the disability 
benefit is equal to at least 40 per cent of the annual wages, based on 
the average fees paid each year. This amount is increased, up to a 
maximum of 50 per cent of the annual wages, by 1 per cent of the 
wages for each year of at least 240 workdays in excess of 30 years. 
For persons insured after the age of 30 the amount of the benefit is 
reduced by one-thirtieth for each year between that age and the age 
at entrance, If payment of contributions has been discontinued for 
one year or more during the insurance period, the disability benefit is 
reduced one-thirtieth for each year that it has not been paid. The 
minimum benefit for persons insured after the age of 30 is 1,000 francs 
if they have contributed to the insurance fund for at least six years, 
but this amount will be diminished 100 francs for each year of mem- 
bership under six to a minimum of 600 francs. 

In order to receive an invalidity benefit a person must have been a 
member of the fund at least two years and have made payments 
representing at least 480 days of work during the two years preceding 
the sickness or accident. 

The invalidity pension period is fixed provisionally at five years, 
during which time the insured person shall receive medical care and 
medicines, the daily cash benefit being reduced in case of hospitaliza- 
tion. During this time, and under penalty of having his pension 
suspended, the pensioner must submit to any visits of physicians 
demanded by the insurance fund. Traveling expenses of pensioners 
who may be required to leave their place of residence in order to be 
examined are paid by the insurance fund. The pension stops when 
the working capacity is restored to more than 50 per cent. 

At the expiration of five years and after expert medical advice the 
pension is funded and after another five years the pensioner must, 
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upon the demand of the insurance office, be given a final examination, 
after which he is transferred to the old-age insurance fund. The 
old-age pension begins normally at 60 years but may begin earlier, if 
there is permanent incapacity for work, but with a proportionate 
reduction. 


Old-Age Insurance 


NDER the old-age insurance provisions wage earners are retired 

at the age of 60 but the insured person may defer retirement until 

the age of 65. For the transition period during which the scheme is 

being put into effect a minimum delay of five years is required before 

a retirement pension is allowed, but this can not be extended for any 
insured person beyond the age of 65. 

The retirement pensions amount to 40 per cent of the average an- 
nual wages for persons between the ages of 60 and 65 who have con- 
tributed to the scheme for at least 30 years, with a minimum of 240 
days’ labor in each year. When the wages are less than a certain 
fixed minimum the amount serving as the basis for the computation 
of the pension will be increased up to a maximum of 10 per cent of 
the wages. For persons retired during the transition period before 
the law becomes fully effective, the pension will be equal to one- 
thirtieth of the normal pension for each year the contributions have 
been paid, with a minimum of 600 franes per year. 

Pensions are payable at the end of each quarter. 

The insured person can claim his pension at the age of 55 if he has 
contributed to the fund for at least 25 years, but there will be a cor- 
responding reduction in the amount of the pension. 

An insured person claiming a lump-sum settlement of his pension 
(capital aliéné) may demand: (a) The capital value in excess of 
1,000 franes for the purchase of land or a house which shall become 
nontransferable and nondistrainable under the conditions fixed by 
law as to the constitution of nondistrainable family property, such 
investment being subject to the approval of the insurance fund and 
carried out under its control; (6) that the capital representing the 
pension shall be converted into an annuity half of which on his death 
shall revert to the surviving husband or wife at an age not earlier 
than 55. In this case the pension will be reduced so that it will not 
result in any additional charge for the fund. 


Death Benefits 


‘THE death benefits payable to the heirs of the insured person are 

fixed at 20 per cent of his average annual wages, determined 
according to the regulations for disability pensions. The minimum 
amount is 1,000 franes for persons who have made their annual con- 
tributions regularly, except where the annual wages are less‘than that 
amount, m which case it may not exceed two-thirds of the average 
annual wages of the deceased. The benefit is payable to the sur- 
viving husband or wife or other heirs either descendants or ascend- 
ants. At least one year’s contribution toward the death benetit 
must have been made. 
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Benefits for Family Expenses 


AYMENT for family expenses is made in case of the sickno« 
invalidity, pregnancy, or death of an insured person for eac}, 
child in the family between the ages of 6 weeks and 16 years. Th. 
allowances for each child consist of a daily benefit of 0.50 franc, 
sickness benefit of 100 francs a year, and a death benefit of 100 franc 
If both husband and wife are insured these allowances are paid }y; 
once. Widows having three or more living children under 13 years oj 
age are entitled to a temporary orphan’s allowance of not less than 99 
francs per year for each child, beginning with the third. Whey 
both the father and mother are dead each child under 13 is entitled 
to the allowance, and also those up to the age of 16, if apprenticed. 
in school, or invalids, unless in the latter case they are being cared 
for in hospitals at the expense of the State. These provisions apply 
only where the insured persons have paid at least one year’s con- 
tribution. 





Benefits Guaranteed During Unemployment 


PERSON S of French nationality who are compulsorily insured and 
who are involuntarily unemployed through lack of work are 
guaranteed the payment of the 10 per cent contribution to the social 
insurance fund for 3 months in a period of 12 months an unemploy- 
ment benefit if they have been affiliated to the social insurance 
system for an entire year before the period of unemployment. The 
insured person retains his right to insurance during a period of six 
months. During the first three months of unemployment, benefits 
are guaranteed on the basis of the average wages prior to unemploy- 
ment and during the last three months on half of the average wages. 
The unemployment guaranty is secured by a deduction of 1 per 
cent of the total contributions. This amount is deposited in the 
general insurance fund, but financially and juridically the account 
is separate from the other social insurance resources. When the 
amount of the fund reaches a sum greater than the total deposits of 
the last year recorded, various authorized unemployment funds may 
receive grants from this surplus on permission from the permanent 
section of the Superior Council on Social Insurance. The amount 
of these grants may not exceed 33 per cent of the benefits paid by 
these funds during the preceding year. 

Authorized unemployment insurance funds include those organized 
by the Departments and communes, special funds connected with a 
trade-union, federation of trade-unions of the same occupation or 
industry, mutual-aid societies made up principally of members 
belonging to the same occupation or industry, or agricultural mutual 
insurance funds governed by the law of July 4, 1900. 

The central and regional labor offices are intrusted with the con- 
trol: (a) Of the above institutions and funds which are allowed to 
receive subsidies; (6) of unemployed insured persons. 


Administration of Insurance Funds 


‘HE administration of the social insurance system in each Depart- 
ment is in control of a single fund, which can open accounts for 
all the persons enrolled, and of various primary funds. These organ! 
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zations which function under the departmental plan are constituted 
and administered according to the law of April, 1898, on mutual-aid 
societies, and under the present law they operate for the covering of 
risks and the payment of benefits. Various funds organized under 
the insurance laws of 1884, 1898, 1900, and 1910 may form a primary 
und. 

; Under the present law all insured persons belonging to one of the 
existing funds are required to choose within two months after the 
law becomes effective to which primary fund they will subscribe. 
Both the departmental and the primary funds must elect within 
three months an administrative council, having at least 18 members, 
half of whom, at least, are chosen from the insured members; two 
physicians chosen from a list presented by the physicians’ association, 
and, with the exception of primary funds founded by the insured, at 
least six employers chosen from a list submitted by the employers 
of the persons insured in the fund. 

Primary and departmental funds must be approved by the National 
Social Insurance Office, and this approval may be withdrawn in case 
of irregularities or when the fund does not function properly. 

Departmental funds may transfer to the primary funds the part 
of the fee which the members pay for the special risks covered by 
each fund, but the departmental fund is responsible for the operations 
of the primary fund. The departmental funds may group them- 
selves into regional unions and a national federation for the purpose 
of organizing various services such as social hygiene, hospitals, 
sanatoriums, dispensaries, and convalescent and rest homes. 

Insurance funds must open special accounts for the various types 
of insurance covered. Departmental and primary funds have a 
civil and juridical status, and a special representative is appointed 
in legal eases. They function under the control of the National 
Social Insurance Office. 

The funds can not in any case appropriate for administrative 
expenses a percentage of the resources greater than that fixed by the 
Minister of Labor within the maximum limit of 3.5 per cent of the 
contributions received. The insurance funds must deposit either in 
the Government Deposit and Consignment Office or in the Bank of 
France all money in excess of the reserves, which they are authorized 
to retain. A general administrative regulation will govern the 
financial management of the insurance funds. 


Voluntary Insurance 


FARMERS and agriculturists not covered by compulsory insurance, — 


artisans, small proprietors, nonsalaried intellectual workers, 
and in general all persons who, without being on a salary, live princi- 
pally on the products of their labor may take out voluntary insurance 
if they are of French nationality and their earnings do not exceed 
18,000 franes, this maximum being increased by 2,000 francs for 
each child beginning with the third and reduced by 3,000 francs 
if the insured person has no children. Persons whose earnings have 
increased beyond the limit fixed for wage earners and who, therefore, 
cease to be compulsorily insured may be voluntarily insured if their 
income does not exceed the limit fixed for wage earners by more than 
1,000 franes. 
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All persons taking out voluntary insurance must be under 50 yea, 
of age and free of acute or chronic disease or any disability which 
might increase the tendency to sickness. Such persons may hp 
retired at 60 years of age after contribution to the fund for at leas; 
10 years. The insured person may fix his contribution within the 
limits of 5 and 10 per cent of his total earnings but no assessmen; 
may be less than 300 francs a year, payable at least quarterly. Tho 
annual income of persons carrying voluntary insurance is determined 
according to the income tax returns or, in cases where the insured 
does not pay an income tax, the insured person’s declaration js 
accepted. Voluntarily insured persons may be covered for all oy 
part of the risks included in the law. They can not, however, be 
insured for sick benefits to exceed 25 francs per workday, for a death 
benefit in excess of 3,600 francs, and for disability or old-age benefits 
in excess of 8,000 frances. Sickness insurance ceases in all cases 
at the age of 65. 

Persons voluntarily insured are entitled to the benefits for family 
expenses under the same conditions as those compulsorily insured. © 

A reserve of at least 5,000,000 francs must be set aside each year 
in the general insurance fund to the credit of this group. 

If the income of persons voluntarily insured exceeds at any time 
the maximum allowed, the insured person is notified that within six 
months from the date of the notification he will cease to be entitled 
to sickness insurance and that the contributions he continues to pay 
will be appropriated to insurance against death, invalidity, and old 
age, unless he prefers to reduce his contribution corresponding to 
the share set apart for the sickness insurance. Voluntarily insured 
persons who become wage earners may maintain their rights acquired 
under voluntary insurance. 

Wives of either class of insured workers who do not earn wages 
may take out voluntary insurance if they take advantage of this 
opportunity within six months after this law becomes effective, or 
within six months after marriage if they are under 35 years of age, 
or upon their retirement from compulsory insurance. For this 
special insurance they are considered as compulsorily insured upon 
an assumed salary of 1,200 franes and their contribution is fixed at 
10 francs per month. They are not entitled to the daily benefit in 
case of sickness nor to the 1,000 francs death benefit. No invalidity 
pension is paid except in cases of total incapacity to attend to house- 
hold duties. Half of the contribution is reserved for the establish- 
ment of an old-age pension, invested in an individual account. ‘The 
mimimum amount of the invalidity and old-age pension during the 
transition period is fixed at 250 francs per year. Women thus 
insured who become widowed or divorced may continue to benefit 
by the special insurance. They may retain for themselves and their 
children the right to medical service. 











Transitional Provisions 


CONSOLIDATION of the insurance funds and organizations 

carrying the various risks which have been constituted under 
the various French insurance laws is provided for when the financial 
condition of the fund is satisfactory, as is also the continuance or 
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\iquidation of insurance contracted for under the different types of 
insurance toward which the insured persons have contributed. 
Employees of the State, the Departments and communes, the 
railroads and street railways, and miners and quarry workers, regis- 
tered seamen, and other maritime workers who are subject to the 
present law will be protected by a special law which will regulate the 
transference of these workers from the old to the new system. The 
law also provides safeguards for the insurance rights of war invalids. 


General Regulations 


be PENSIONS up to a maximum of 600 frances are not transferable 
and can not be seized for debt, except for the payment of the 
costs of hospitalization. In computing the income tax, the amounts 
paid to the insurance fund are deducted from the total income by 
both employers and employees. 
Insurance benefits are suspended during military service or in 
ease of war. 
Employers in agricultural undertakings will be required to keep a 
record of the amount paid to each of their workers. 
The recipient of compensation under the workmen’s compensation 
law may claim invalidity insurance if the condition has been aggra- 
vated by sickness or accident and the total incapacity amounts to 
at least two-thirds. 
Disputes arising in connection with the administration of the law 
are referred by registered letter to a cantonal committee made up 
of the justice of the peace, an employer, and an insured person, 
assisted by the justice’s clerk. During the first 15 days of each year 
the departmental or interdepartmental office will choose for each 
canton four employees and four insured persons to serve during the 
year, three months each, on the said committee. Every unexcused 
absence on the part of either employer or employee from the meetings 
of the committee will be punished by a fine of 5 to 10 francs. The 
decisions of the cantonal committees may be appealed to the depart- 
mental board. 
Various penalties are provided for failure on the part of employers 
and administrators of the funds to comply with the provisions of 
the law, for fraud or false declarations, and for attempt to victimize 
the recipients of benefits. 
The law creates a National Social Insurance Office and depart- 
mental and interdepartmental bureaus. These bureaus are public 
establishments and function under the control of the State. Two 
funds are created by the law, a general insurance fund (Fonds de 
majoration et de solidarité) and a guaranty and compensation fund 
(Fonds de garantie et de compensation). The first fund guarantees the 
minimum legal pension for invalidity and old age, reimbursement 
for family expenses, and the expenses connected with the liquida- 
tion of the former retirement law, as well as administrative and 
management expenses of every kind of all the organizations. The 
guaranty funds are intended eventually to cover the annual deficits 
of the insurance funds and to guard against insolvency. They are 
maintained by a deposit of 2 per cent of all the fees received by the 
insurance funds. This amount will be reduced when the amount of 
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the capital reaches 20,000,000 franes.. Both the funds will be ya). 
aged by a general guaranty fund organized within 12 months {o)|oy. 
ing the promulgation of the law. This fund will be under the con) 
of the Minister of Labor and a Superior Council of Social Insuran,, 
composed of 54 members, including the Minister of Labor as pros). 
dent, senators, deputies, representatives of various insurance oreay. 
zations and funds, economists, physicians, and unemploymer; 
officers. . 

A general order establishing all the regulations necessary for {h, 
application of the law will be issued by the Ministry of Labor and 
other departments and organizations concerned within 12 months 
after the promulgation of the law. The law becomes effective 1) 
months after the publication of the said regulation in the Journg! 
Officiel. 


See enon oe 


New British Unemployment Insurance Act 


given of the terms of the new unemployment insurance act which 

became effective in April of this year. The English Labor 
Ministry has just issued a summary of the act,' giving details as to 
its terms, method of administration, procedure for claiming benefit, 
disqualifications for the receipt of benefit, constitution of courts of 
reference, and the like. The portions of most general interest 
concern the contributions by which the system is supported and 
the amount of benefit which can be claimed. Up to July, 1928, 
the weekly rates of contribution are as follows: 


[° THE Labor Review for February, 1928, a brief account was 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER NEW BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 

















: — 
Employ- | Employ- —— 
Sex and age er’s con- | '€e’S COM- | Qontrj. |) otal 
tribution | tribution) pation | 
Pence! | Pence! | Pence! Pence! 
RRR AIEEE OS SRE 01 BR AE . 7 6; 24 
Wes Gn 10 0 G0c 3 ii osc ok. sk i eescitb aye 7 6 4% 17% 
NE I ets a, wscenbindebink od easinae meberiaee 4 3% 3 | 104 
|, iil EN TR ART i Re a TE A ME EE oR ce 514) 3 24 8% 








1 Exchange rate of penny for February, 1928=2.03 cents; of shilling, 24.37 cents. 


On and after July 2, 1928, new rates will be introduced for those 
aged 18 but under 21, the rates for those above and below this age 
group remaining unchanged. For young men aged 18, 19, and 20, 
the employer will contribute 7d., the employee 6d., and the Gover- 
ment 544d., making a total of 1814d., while for young women of 
these ages the corresponding contributions will be 6d., 5d., and 3°4., 
making a total of 1434d. 





'Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Summary of Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920-1927. Londol, 
1928. Cmd. 3035. 
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The new weekly rates of benefit, effective Apri! 19, 1928, are as 
follows: 


Shillings 
Mem GiB iis ccna irene siecbasoeens iii. Pore Pe 17 
WY I ow han clk linen LEP IIN 15 
DOU EIEN i oo oe Sa ings es 5s only > mh. Sat ete. 6 
Gir ate re SS Se. 2 lee eee llic. 5 
Dependents’ benefit: 
For an. adult dependent. ..........-.-..-..-.---...... 7 
PT 2 


Beginning July 5, 1928, the following additional changes in rates 
will become operative for young men and young women 18 to 21 
years of age, who are not in receipt of dependent’s benefit (the rates 
in all other cases, including those of young men and young women 
who are in receipt of dependents’ benefit, remaining as above): 

Young men not in receipt of dependents’ benefit, aged 20, 14s. per 
week; aged 19, 12s.; aged 18, 10s. Young women not in receipt of 
dependents’ benefit, aged 20, 12s. per week; aged 19, 10s.; aged 18, 8s. 

The qualifications imposed upon the payment of dependents’ benefit 
are gone into fully. The 7s. a week benefit for an adult dependent 
may be claimed only in respect of the following: 

A wife living with the claimant or being maintained wholly or mainly by him. 

A female person residing with the claimant (male or female) and wholly or 
mainly maintained by the claimant, if that female person has the care of the 
dependent children of the claimant. 

A dependent husband if he is prevented by physical or mental infirmity from 
supporting himself and is being maintained wholly or mainly by the claimant, 
his wife. 

A widowed mother, a widowed stepmother, a mother who has not been mar- 
ried, or a mother whose husband is permanently disabled and unable to work, 
if living with the claimant and being wholly or mainly maintained by him or her. 

The additional benefit of 7s. a week can be received only in respect of one de- 
pendent at a time and is not payable for a wife or female person who is in receipt 
of unemployment benefit or who is in regular wage earning employment or is 
engaged in an occupation ordinarily carried on for profit. 


The 2s. a week benefit for a dependent child is payable in respect 
of any child under 14 maintained wholly or mainly by the claimant, 
and for a child aged 14 or 15 who is attending a day school during its 
whole sessions, and is wholly or mainly maintained by the claimant. 
mpc and adopted and illegitimate children are included in 
this class. 

A person aged 65 or over may not claim unemployment benefit, as 
at that age he becomes eligible for the old-age pension of 10s. a week. 
If he continues in employment after reaching 65, the employer must 
continue to pay the weekly contribution of 8d., but the contributions 
from the employee and the Government cease. 

It is believed that the rates of contribution set in this act are higher 


} than will be necessary when once employment has become normal 


me and consequently it is provided that when the debt of the unem- 
ployment fund shall have béen wholly paid off and the fund is, in the 
opinion of the treasury, solvent, the rates shall be reduced. Under 
certain circumstances the employer’s rate of contribution may be 
reduced to an equality with the worker’s present rate before the 
general reduction is made. 


99761 °—28——-7 [975] 
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Memorandum on Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


NDER this title the British section of the International A sso¢j,. 
| | tion for Social Progress has recently issued a brochure con tainiy, 
a survey of the unemployment insurance system, with 4) 
appraisal of its advantages and disadvantages. Beginning wit} , 
brief résumé of the system, the report takes up the various criticisy; 
made against it. The most important of these is that the system h 
been so changed from its original form that it is no longer in any reg! 
sense an insurance scheme. It is claimed that the administratiy, 
checks on applicants have not been applied, that the limitations o, 
the amount of benefit have been relaxed, that benefits have been intr. 
duced which were not originally contemplated, that the plan is jy 
debt, and that it has become merely a ‘‘system of the dole.”’ 

As to these charges, the survey points out that it is impossible ty 
apply the strict principles of insurance in the face of an unprecedented 
calamity, such as the industrial depression since the war. The 
charge as to the dole is held to be unfounded, since the Government 
is not assuming any greater shere of the cost than was at first jp. 
tended. Admittedly, the system is in debt, but that is a mere matter 
of business credit, which can and doubtless will be cleared whey 
trade improves. It is true that the scheme in its present form 
modifies accepted actuarial principles by providing for the insurance 
of all workers in the insured trades by means of premiums paid by, 
or in respect of. only those who are actually employed, but this is 
defensible on the ground of necessity: 


In the time of unexpected crisis we tampered with the veritable principles of 
insurance in order to provide through the existing machinery, though with as 
close resemblance to the old principles as possible, for the needs of millions of the 
population. The alternatives were a great and unprecedented increase in public 
and private charity, relief tickets, clothing and grocery gifts, etce., accompanied 
by danger of riots, or even revolution because of the disappointment of expecta- 
tion after the war, and a modification of the conditions attached to the grant of 
benefits. No British Parliament would starve its citizens on the grounds of 
strict adherence to social-insurance principles. 


Another charge against the system is that it interferes with the 
mobility of labor, as between one place and another and one employer 
and another. The remedy, it is suggested, is to extend the system 
to cover all industries and to improve its working. The charge that 
those drawing the benefit do not look for work is not tenable. The 
employment exchanges themselves are registering all possible vacan- 
cies and presenting them to the unemployed, and it is rare indeed to 
find one which is not speedily filled. Considering all the various 
objections, it is admitted that the plan needs extension and that 
with it should be linked all possible devices for lessening unemploy- 
ment, but it is claimed that there is a decisive balance of advantage 
in favor of the system. 


It has strengthened all the forces making for social stability during a period 
of postwar convulsions. Without it, responsible people have declared, we should 
have had to face a revolution. The health of the community has been mai- 
tained, and, indeed, that of the children has been improved during a period of 
great stress—an amazing achievement. In spite of the lack of provision it has 
been possible by means of insurance to finance the unemployed during a period 
of grave need without unduly burdening any one section of the community 
Certainly, if the same sums had been found through the rates, industry would 
have borne a much heavier burden. 
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There are at present, it is pointed out, two main questions concern- 
‘ng unemployment insurance, the first relating to the principles on 
which rates of benefit should be determined, and the second dealing 
with the desirability of making unemployment insurance a part of 
a comprehensive unified system of social insurance. 

At present, benefits are fixed on the general principle that they 
should be definitely less than the general laborer’s wage rate, in order 
that there may be no temptation to prefer benefits to work. The 
objection to this is that since the general laborer’s wage rate is barely 
sufficient for support, if benefits are lower it becomes absolutely 
essential in many cases to supplement them with poor relief. It is 
estimated that in December, 1926, about one-half the insured popu- 
lation Who were out of work were also receiving poor relief. The dis- 
advantages of this, when the worker is considered, are obvious, but 
it is equally unfortunate for the employer. Poor-law relief is paid 
from the local taxes, or rates, so that the greater the unemployment 
ina given area the more heavily are the employers and property owners 
taxed for the support of the poor, and the less likely it becomes that 
any new industries will be established where the rates are so heavy. 
Unemployment benefits, by contrast, are paid from a fund raised 
throughout the nation, so that the depression of one locality may be 
offset by the prosperity of another, and the burden is so diffused that 
no one place or industry suffers unduly. The inference is plain that 
unemployment benefits should be sufficient in amount to free the re- 
cipient from the necessity of appealing to the poor-law authorities to 
supplement them. The proper amount, however, is a matter demand- 
ing careful study and experimentation. It is suggested that benefits 
might properly bear some relation to wages received when at work, 
a plan which has been tried successfully in several European countries. 

Turning to the second question, it is claimed that the establish- 
ment of a unified scheme of social insurance, including unemployment 
insurance, would be desirable. At present there are a number of 
forms of social insurance, controlled by different agencies and worked 
out on different principles, which cover many of the necessities of the 
worker’s life, but in which there are anomalies and contradictions 
and gaps which hinder the successful working of the social organiza- 
tion. The adoption of a comprehensive, unified system would call 
attention to the whole matter of social emergencies, thus encouraging 
steps for prevention, insurance for every kind of risk could be pro- 
vided more cheaply, higher benefits could be given, and the workman, 
dealing with only one body, would have a clearer idea of his rights 
and would know better how to claim them. Moreover, it could be 
far more efficiently managed than the present variety of schemes. 
And, as a final advantage, the machinery for carrying through such 
a scheme has already been established in the employment exchanges, 
which, slightly modified, might well beccme the State insurance 
office for administering all branches of social insurance. 
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Workmen’s Compensation in the Fishing and Lumber Indy. 
tries of Nova Scotia 


HE outstanding event of the year 1927, as regards workmen 
compensation in Nova Scotia, was the loss of four vessels of th, 
Lunenburg fishing fleet with all on board. In this connectioy 

the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, in its recent 
report, states: 


In the early part of 1927 the board found it necessary to increase the assessment 
rates in the deep-sea fishing industry as carried on by the Lunenburg feet, o¢ 
fishing schooners owing to the loss of two schooners in 1926 with all members 
of both crews, numbering 50 men. After a notice of the increased rate had bee 
sent to the owners a large delegation from Lunenburg County appeared before 
the Government and represented that the fishing industry could not stand the 
increase in the rates, with the result that an act was passed on the 11th of March 
1927, preventing any increase in the rate of assessment for 1927 upon owners of 
vessels engaged in the fishing industry. 

Shortly after the passing of that act a commission was appointed by the 
Government to make an inquiry to ascertain whether the rate levied upon the 
fishing industry unduly affects that industry, and if so, to what extent, and if 
the rate that the industry is able to pay is not sufficient to cover the accident 
loss, to ascertain what othér system of insurance, if any, would be practicable. fis 

In August, 1927, while the commission was conducting its investigations. H 
another most unfortunate disaster occurred when four vessels of the Lunenburg 
fishing fleet were lost with all their crews [83 men], in the neighborhood of Sable 
Island. * * * w 

The compensation loss was estimated to be over $200,000. The amount 
would have been much larger but for the fact that there were on board the vessels 
19 men whose dependents were not entitled to compensation as they live in 





Newfoundland. ” 

After the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia had ‘ 
pointed out that existing rates in the fishing and lumbering industries p 
were not sufficient to meet the actual risks during the period that the s 
act had been in force and after representatives of the fishing and 0 
lumbering industries had intimated that any further increase in their : 


assessments would threaten their continued existence, the Government & 
of Nova Scotia, in July, 1927, appointed a royal commission to investi- 
gate the ratings of the Lunenburg fishing fleet and the lumber 
industry as applied by the workmen’s compensation board of the i 
Province. Mr. Carl D. Dennis was appointed commissioner and was 
instructed to inquire whether the rates and assessments levied by the 
board adversely affected the fishing and lumbering industries; to 
investigate the board’s method in determining and levying rates upon , 
the owners of fishing vessels in the county of Lunenburg; and to | 
ascertain whether the present rates could be increased without detri- 
ment to the industry. If the present rate was found insufficient to 
provide compensation for the losses sustained, the commission was to 
suggest what othor system of insurance might be practicable. 

he case for tue fishing industry was set forth in a petition of 
shipowners and masters of the Lunenburg fishing fleet, which is con- 
ducted on a cooperative basis, under a system of shares. The petition 
called attention to the exceptional severity of the losses sustained 
by the fleet in 1927, pointing out that no such disasters had been 
experienced in the past 40 years or would probably happen agin, 
and it was suggested that the loss of life in 1927 called for special 


assistance from the Government for relieving the already heavy 
burden of assessments. 
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The report of the commission was summarized: in the Labor 
Gazette of the Department of Labor of Canada for February, 1928. 
This summary reviews the profits to the industry; the existing rate 
of 5 per cent; other possible rates sufficient to cover losses and the 
problem of contribution of part of this rate by share fishermen. 
The findings of the commission are that the industry can not take 
care of its present enormous deficit; that it can not assume a rate 
much greater than the present assessment; that a new rate on a 
higher wage basis, divided equally between the share fishermen and 
the owners, could not be paid by the owners and still leave a margin 
of profit, might not receive the approval of the share fishermen, and 
the division of the rate might be a dangerous precedent; that a rate 
of 7.15 per cent could be obtained from underwriters under private 
insurance with limited coverage and limited liability if the fishing 
industry were released from the operation of the act. The commis- 
sioner concluded that there was no apparent solution within the scope 
of the workmen’s compensation act. ‘‘Consequently,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
are forced back upon some solution outside of the act.”’ The com- 
missioner pointed out that nowhere except in Nova Scotia had the 


fishing industry been included under a workmen’s compensation act. 
He said that— 


The experience of the last eight years shows conclusively that it has not been 
workable in Nova Scotia, and that since it is unsound economically to so burden 
the owner that he will no longer find his business a profitable one, and conse- 
quently cease, and in ceasing throw the fishermen out of employment, the obvious 
way out is to release the fishing industry absolutely from the act. * * * 

Being mindful of the many perils that the fisherman in his arduous task of 
wresting a mere existence from the sea experiences and fully realizing the terrible 
toll of human life—fathers, brothers, and sons—which is yearly exacted as part 
payment for this mere existence, the commission feels that every consideration 
should be shown to the members of the industry in their effort to find a solution 
of their problems, and has at all times felt the greatest sympathy for them, but 
stern economie factors force the foregoing solution upon us all. There seems to 
be no other way out. 


In conclusion the commission said: 


Taking into consideration that the fishing industry is a class so diversified 
from land industries, both in its operations and its hazards, this commission 
feels that it is justified in taking up a solution beyond the scope of the act. 
Therefore, the only solutions that seem feasible are that—(a) The industry be 
relieved of deficit to the end of fiscal year 1927, and that owners in industry be 
permitted to withdraw from operation of part 1 of the act, and insure their own 
risk, such insurance to cover the sharesmen and others, and give the same bene- 
fits and protection as the workmen’s compensation act. (b) Release the industry 
from the act absolutely. 


With regard to the lumber industry the findings of the commissioner 
were that there was no immediate necessity for increasing the existing 


rates and assessments levied and that the existing rate compared 
very favorably with the rates in other Provinces. 
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Report of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Boar, 


HE report of the workmen’s compensation board of Nova Scotia 
T for the year 1927 contains a detailed study of accidents for 
the year 1926 as well as its more general report on its experience 
during the year 1927. The following table shows the acciden}, 
compensated in 1927: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS COMPENSATED IN 1927, BY INDUSTRY CL\; 





| Accident claims finally disposed of in 1927 
































Temporary dis- | Claims 
: ability | ot 
Industry ciass r Perma-| | ry l'ota 
es pa dis- 
Com- | Medi- | bility | 
pensa- | cal aid | ?'!tY 
tion | only | 
| 
ee ae ‘= _| ———|— 
Mining...__.. Bian, ~ tt tiba® als. mungesnilareans 2,116} 221 62 31| 2,430) 228 265 
Lumbering and woodworking --_.---.-.-_.-_- 1,059 | 180 47 3} 1,289/ 171| 14% 
RE Ee Ae ay ee 346 422 17 6 791 36 897 
Manufacturing and operating not otherwise 
et icant de tier hdiasetinwe ny 265 142 8 1 416 36 | 452 
Building and construction___._......._.-____- 107 52 ee 164 28 | 192 
oT SES eT SS Se a ane 122 75 2 3 | 202 15 | 91 
Rt i Oe ll 216 123 10 2| 351 26 37 
Shipping and navigation.__.__._...________- a 35 6 5 | 54 | 100 8 | 108 | 
Provincial highways department.__.__________ 83 20 1 | 3 107 20 127 
Dominion Government employees_._ ._______- i65 23 6 | 4 | 198 99 297 ( 
Total..............-......------.-.----.| 4,514] 1,264| 163] 107} 6,008| 667 | 6,71: 





The 667 cases partially disposed of include 9 death cases. The 
total number of accidents reported for the year 1927 was 7,424. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Individual Labor Contract in New York 
Ti Interborough Rapid Transit Co. of New York has not been 


successful in its attempt to enjoin labor union organizers from 
soliciting its employees to become members of an independent 
labor union. 

The company is a public service corporation which operates a 
system of rapid transit railroads in the city of New York. After a 
general strike of thé operating employees in 1916 a company union 
was formed, called the Brotherhood of Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. Employees. Substantially the whole body of employees of the 
Interborough Co. joined the brotherhood. It adopted a constitu- 
tion, later earovel by the board of directors of the Interborough Co., 
which provided that newly employed persons shall be eligible for 
membership and, as a condition of employment, they shall agree to 
join the brotherhood and to accept its obligations, and that all 
applicants for membership in the brotherhood ‘shall take the 
obligation.”” This was in effect an agreement by the employee to 
remain a member of the brotherhood during the time of employment 
and not to become identified in any way with the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 

Certain former employees who had been leaders in the 1916 strike 
were not reemployed. By various means these former employees 
continued to urge the employees of the Interborough Co. to become 
members of the Amalgamated Association, and the company brought 
suit against these organizers and others to secure an injunction and 
damages. An injunction of the broadest terms was granted pending 
the litigation. This injunction was taken up to the Court of Appeals 
of New York. The Interborough Co. contended that the employees 
had agreed collectively that they would not join or become identified 
in any manner with the Amalgamated Association and that the 
former employees against whom the injunction was secured may not 
lawfully induce the employees to break this contract. 

The court in its decision handed down January 10, 1928, decided 
that the constitution of the brotherhood was not in terms or effect 
a contract between the employer and the brotherhood or its mem- 
bers, but was a factor recognized by both sides in the relations of the 
employer and employees. The court pointed out that the relations 
of the company and its employees were based on mutual consent, 
each having freedom of contract, that the employer had not con- 
tracted with the employees to employ them for a definite period nor 
had the employees bound themselves to continue in the Interborough 
Co.’s employ longer than they desired, and that the employment 
was terminable at the will of either party at a moment's notice. 
The court said that where employees have freedom of choice, a labor 
union may not be accused of malicious interference when it urges the 
employees to make that choice in its favor, even though that choice 
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may involve termination of present employment and conseqient , 
disruption of a business organization. It was not necessary, therefore. 
and the court did not decide whether employees may lawfully je 
urged to make a choice in breach of a definite contract. 

It appeared that the organizers against whom the injunction wags 
sought urged the employees to join the union and to conceal that 
fact from the company. The court held that these organizers were 
under obligation to the Interborough Co. neither to inform that 
company that its employees were joining the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation so that the company might exercise its choice in retaining 
or discharging such employees, nor to urge or compel the new 
members of the Amalgamated Association to inform the Inter- 
borough Co. of the fact that they jomed the union. The ques- 
tion of whether the persons against whom the injunction was 
aimed were justified in urging the new members of the Amalgamated 
Association to conceal facts which, if disclosed, would lead inevitably 
to their discharge was not argued before the court and was therefore 
not decided. The court decided that these organizers may not be 
enjoined from inducing employees, by lawful means, to leave the 
service of the plaintiff or to join an organization of employees other 
than the brotherhood and to make demand upon the Interborough 
Co. for increased wages. The court decided, however, that in so far 

as the injunction enjoined acts of trespass upon the Interborouch 
: Co.’s property and similar acts, it was justified by the record. (Inter- 
: borough Rapid Transit Co. v. Lavin, 159 N. E. 863, decided January 
: 10, 1928.) 
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Case Involving Contract Specifying Term of Employment 


the supreme court of the State in March, 1928. The facts in 
this second case were different in that a contract was entered into 
between the Interborough Co. and the brotherhood on June 30, 1927, 
by the terms of which the company agreed to employ members o/ 
the brotherhood, and the brotherhood, in behalf of its members, 
agreed that its members would work for the company for a period of 
two years from April 30, 1927, upon certain conditions set forth in 
| the contract. Thereafter each of the Interborough Co.’s employees 
. was required to sign an instrument declaring that the employee 
had read or heard read the contract between the company and the 
brotherhood and had ratified and approved the same, and that he 
would remain in the employ of the company until April 30, 1929, 
“unless in the meantime, by mutual consent, my employment is 
sooner terminated.”” Each employee further agreed that he would 
remain a member of the brotherhood and faithfully observe its 
obligations, and that he was not and would not become during tlic 
period of employment a member of or identified with the Amai'- 
gamated Association. Certain organizers of the Amalgamated 
Association with full knowledge of this two-year contract continucd 
to organize the employees oud planned to call a strike on July 2°, 
1927, but, after conferring with the mayor of the city of New York, 
announced the abandonment of the strike. Thereafter, by various 
methods, they continued their efforts to organize the employees «! 
the Interborough Co. as members of the union. 


: 
NOTHER ease involving somewhat similar facts came before 
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The Interborough Co. brought a suit against William Green and 
others in which an injunction and damages were sought. The com- 
pany contended that the contract between it and the brotherhood 
involved mutual rights and obligations and was therefore made 
upon ample consideration. The persons against whom the injunction 
was sought contended that the contract was without consideration 
and, because of the conditions to which it was made subject, should 
fail in equity. This latter contention was upheld and an injunction 
refused. The court said, after examining clauses 5 and 6 of the con- 
tract, that ‘“‘unlimited and practically unhampered power to dis- 
charge employees is given to the company. Even as regards the 
causes of discharge listed as arbitrable, as, whenever the services of 
the employee ‘shall be rendered unnecessary by reason of any change 
in economic conditions or the seasonal requirements of the company,’ 
or ‘by reason of the adoption of any new device or the extension of 
the use of any existing device,’ arbitration here would merely estab- 
lish that the causes exist and that therefore the company may dis- 
charge. The contract purports to bind the employee for two years, 
while the employer is not in substance subject to a reciprocal obli- 
gation. Where an employee abandons all right to leave the service 
of his employer, whereas the employer reserves practically entire 
freedom to discharge him, there is no compensating consideration.” 
The court also said, ‘‘whatever the status of the contract at law, the 
provisions above referred to are, to say the least, inequitable. The 
term of the contract is, in effect, controlled by the will of the employer 
and plaintiff [the Interborough Co.] is therefore in no better position 
than it was in the Lavin case. * * * In the view that I have 
taken of the contract it only remains to determine whether the com- 
mission of, or threat to commit, such acts on the part of defendants 
has been established as would justify a court of equity to inter- 
vene. * * * Upon the record before me I do not find such con- 
ditions to exist. Inducing the breach of promise to work is not in- 
volved. It has not been established that violence, threats, fraud, or 
overreaching conduct have been used to induce plaintiff’s employees 
to become members of the Amalgamated Association, nor that other 
acts have been committed or threatened which would warrant the 
issuance of a restraining order.’ (Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. v. Green et al., 227 N. Y. Supp., 258, decided February 15, 1928.) 





Two New Chinese Labor Laws 


HERE was little development along the lines of national labor 
legislation in China in 1927. The Peking Government, how- 
ever, promulgated two labor laws in the latter part of that 

year which are worthy of mention. A summary of these provisions is 
reproduced below from the February, 27, 1928, issue of Industrial 
Labor and Information (Geneva), which states that these regula- 
tions are actually enforced in only a very limited area. 


The factory regulations, drawn up by the department of agriculture, industry, 


and commerce, and sanctioned by a decree of the generalissimo dated October 27, 


1927, take the place of the provisional factory regulations of 1923. The salient 
feature of the new law is that besides numerous modifications or improvements 
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made in respect of hours of work, rest periods, minimum age of admission t. ing 
trial employment, etc., it has embodied two new principles—the imposition of penal 
ties for breach of the regulations and a minimum wage for workers—which map, 
considerable progress in the labor legislation of the Peking Government. [p j;. 
general form and contents the new law closely resembles the Japanese facto), 
act of 1911 (amended in 1923). ’ 

The regulations apply to factories where 15 or more persons are normal), 
employed, instead of 100 as laid down in the previous Chinesé factory regilatio,. 
of 1923. It also applies to places where the work is of a dangerous nature o; 
injurious to health, irrespective of the number of persons employed. The mini. 
mum age of admission to factory employment has been raised from 10 to 12 j) 
the case of boys and from 12 to 14 in the case of girls, and the age of ‘yoy, 
workers’? who may be employed in “light and easy work” has consequent], 
been raised from 10-17 to 12-17 for boys, and from 12-18 to 14-18 for gir 
The legal maximum working hours are, as hitherto, 8 for women and young 
persons and 10 for male adult workers, but the definition of ‘night work.” 
prohibited for women and young persons, has been extended to include work 
between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. instead of 10 p.m. and4a.m. The 
new law lays down further that the wages paid to workers must be sufficient to 
maintain the minimum standard of living in the locality. It provides also for 
accident compensation and old-age pensions. As regards the protection of 
women before and after childbirth, apprenticeship, factory inspection, work 
certificates, etc., either provisions have been newly inserted or the existing pro- 
visions have been amended in such a way as to raise considerably the present 
standard of labor protection. Infraction of the law has now been made punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding 300 yuans. New provisions have also been made for 
appeal in case any person does not assent to any measure taken by the adminis- 
trative authority. 

The new law came into force as from the day of its promulgation, with the 
sanction of the generalissimo, on October 27, 1927. 

The regulations for factory inspection were issued on September 30, 1927, by 
the department of agriculture, industry, and commerce, in pursuance of a pro- 
vision laid down in the above-mentioned factory regulations. 

According to these regulations the inspection by the competent authority 
covers such matters as safety and hygiene in factories, education, insurance and 
the relief of workers, provisions against unemployment, matters relating to 
workers’ unions, harmonization of the relations between capital and labor, pro- 
tection of women and young workers, minimum wage, apprenticeship, etc. The 
inspector may order the stoppage of work in either the whole or part of any 
workshop when he finds such an action justified for the sake of the safety or 
health of the workers or the public security of the locality. He may order it 
also in case of infraction of the law or in order to prevent possible accidents. 
The inspector may, if necessary for the performance of his functions, put ques- 
tions to any person in the factory or demand the presentation of evidence and 
various documents. He may also ask for the help of policemen in carrying out 
his duties. The law lays down many details of factory inspection which are 
essential for the effective enforcement of the factory regulations and which had 
not been incorporated in the provisional factory regulations of 1923. 

The regulations for factory inspection came into force as from the day of their 
formal promulgation on November 2, 1927.! 
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1 For the texts of these laws see Legislative Series, 1927, China 1-2, shortly to be published by the [nter- 
national Labor Office. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Week-End Labor Conferences 


RESOLUTION adopted at the 1927 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor indorsed the action of the executive 
council of that body in listing as an outstanding achievement 

of the year ‘‘the plan of the week-end conference for the discussion of 
industrial questions, initiated and sponsored by the workers’ educa- 
tion movement,’ and recommended that all national and inter- 
national unions, State federations of labor, and central labor bodies 
extend all possible aid in making the series of such week-end confer- 
ences to be held in 1928 successful.! 

These week-end conferences are an educational measure, being 
planned by the central labor union of the city and directed by its 
educational committee or the local labor college. The sessions are 
generally held in a labor temple on Saturday afternoon and evening 
and Sunday morning and afternoon—a time convenient for the 
workers in the city—and a representative of labor presides. At the 
first session the problem is stated as it presents itself to the workers 
and an open discussion follows. On Saturday evening the session is 
frequently in the form of an informal dinner at a nominal cost, at 
which the significance of the problem is set forth, representatives of 
labor and of business and an educator discussing it from their different 
viewpoints. At the Sunday morning session representatives of 
industry are given an opportunity to present their proposals for the 
solution of the problem, an open discussion following, and on Sunday 
afternoon responsible labor leaders present labor’s solution of the 
problem. A summary of the discussions of the conference is the 
concluding feature. 


This, in brief, is the general plan of the week-end conference. It affords in 
the first place an opportunity to present the various aspects of a labor problem to 
the membership of labor. In the second place, it brings into the discussion of 
the problem the point of view of technicians, employers, and educators. No 
resolutions are passed; no questions of trade-union policy are determined. 
There is a deliberate attempt to achieve a better appreciation of the problem 
by labor as well as aiding the public to understand the general question. 
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Scholarships for Women in Industry 


RYN MAWR and Barnard Colleges are again offering summer 

courses for women in industry.” 

The seventh session of the Bryn Mawr Summer School will open 
at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., on June 15, 1928, and last 
for eight weeks. Miss Hilda W. Smith, the director of the school, 
has announced that it has 100 scholarships available for woman 





—_— 


' Workers’ Education, New York, February, 1928, p. 2. 
‘The Advance, New York, Feb. 24, 1928, p. 7. 
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workers. Thirty of these scholarships will be given to New Yor; 
City applicants. The qualifications for applicants are at least tw, 
years’ experience as a worker, a sixth grade education or the 
equivalent thereof, and an interest in problems concerning womey 
in industry. 

There are 50 scholarships for the courses of the Barnard Summe; 
School which will be conducted at Barnard College in New York 
City. According to a statement by Miss Ernestina Friedman, the 
director of this school, ‘only working women using tools in their 
trades”’ are eligible for these scholarships. Women in supervisory 
positions will not be admitted. 





Cleveland Trade School Commencement 


HE fourth annual commencement of the building-trades division 
T of the Cleveland Trade School took place on April 26, with the 
largest number of graduates the school has yet known. The 
first of these commencements was held in 1925, with 150 graduates, 
divided among carpentry, plumbing, and bricklaying. This year 
the graduates number 220, distributed as follows: Bricklayers, 57; 
carpenters, 61; electricians, 29; painters, 20; plumbers, 43; sheet- 
metal workers, 10. 

The building-trades division of the Cleveland school operates under 
the Smith-Hughes law, passed by Congress in 1917. The Federal 
and State boards for vocational education, the local board of educa- 
tion, the building-trades unions, and the contractor associations 
cooperate in maintaining and developing it. At present there are 
36 classes in the six building trades, instruction in each being given by 
practical journeymen who are members of the local unions. Those 
who wish to take its training must first give evidence of fitness, both 
mental and physical, for the trade selected. The applicant is then 
indentured to an employer, and for four years thereafter his trade 
work and school work are so adjusted as to give him a progressive 
education in the fundamentals of his craft, the manual and technical 
training going on simultaneously. 





Scholarships of the Miners’ Welfare Fund 


HE report of the Miners’ Welfare Fund of Great Britain for 1927 
contains an account of the granting of the university scholar- 
ships, offered for the first time early in that year. Two kinds 

of scholarships were offered, the first for working miners and the 
second for children of miners. The principal requirement was that 
candidates must either be ready to enter university degree courses, or 
be so far advanced in this preparation that they could qualify for 
entrance before the beginning of the next university year. The 
scheme was well advertised, and the response was immediate and 
large. Altogether 1,209 applications were received from miners and 
1,050 from miners’ children. The degree of preparation shown by 
working miners was unexpected. 


_Overa hundred * * * proved to be already qualified to enter on univer- 
sity degree courses, nearly another hundred were taking a qualifying examination 
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during the year with reasonable prospects of success, and over a hundred more had 
acquired such a degree of education that, so far as the selection committee were 
able to judge from the evidence before them, they would have had little difficulty 
in passing one of the qualifying tests for persons of mature years which are now 


held by practieally all the British universities. There were thus over 300 working 
miner candidates whose applications demanded serious consideration. 

Among the second group, the children of miners, over 500 were 
already qualified to enter on degree courses. 

Only 11 scholarships were available, and after much careful 
selection and elimination, 8 of these were awarded to miners and 3 
io children of miners. The successful candidates in the first group 
ranged from 22 to 40 years of age, only three being under 25. Six 
of them wished the scholarship in order to secure a degree in eco- 
nomies, one wished to study commerce, ‘‘on the ground that the min- 
ing industry needs men qualified both in commercial matters and in 
mining engineering,’ and one, desiring to become a Methodist 
minister, was awarded a scholarship to enable him to complete his 
studies in. Hebrew. Of the three successful contestants in the 
second group, two were lads of 17 who were given scholarships to 
obtain honors degrees, one in English and one in the classics. The 
third was a girl of 18, whose scholarship would enable her to complete 
the medical course which she was following in the belief that ‘‘ there 
is a useful sphere in the mining districts of South Wales for women 
medical practitioners.” 

Comment is made in the report on the extent to which the miner 
candidates desired courses which would bear upon the mining in- 
dustry. In view of the widespread unemployment in coal mining 
at present in England, it might have been anticipated that many 
would seek an opportunity to fit themselves for careers other than 
mining, but the proportion was smaller than was expected. 

The fact that no less than 498 wished to qualify as mining engineers, while 
the majority of the 178 who wished for degrees in other branches of engineering 
and the 146 who merely specified the degree of B. Sc. as their objective, were 
also proposing to remain in the industry, indicates that there are still a very 
large number of workers who have faith in the future of coal mining in this 
country. 

Among the candidates of the second group the situation was very 
different, the largest group, 57 per cent, wishing to enter some 
branch of the teaching profession, and the remainder being scattered 
among a variety of occupations, or not specifying what career they 
wished to follow. 

The competition served to show clearly the keenness for education 
among the miners and their children, and the zeal with which they 
overcome the obstacles in the way of securing instruction. 

oe 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in March, 192 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States {), 
March, 1928, with comparable data for preceding mont}, 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than jx 

workers and lasting less than one day have been omitted. : 

The bureau has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting 
of strikes and lockouts. Many of the important industrial dispute. 
come to the attention of the conciliation service of the Departmen; 
of Labor, and through its courtesy this bureau has access to all syeh 
reports. Otherwise, the bureau must depend largely upon news. 
papers, trade journals, and labor periodicals for preliminary report; 
of disputes. These preliminary reports are followed up by corre. 
spondence with the various parties concerned and when necessary 
by personal visits of representatives of the conciliation service or oj 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

For these reasons, the data here presented do not pretend to be 
absolutely complete or fully accurate. It is believed, however, that 
practically all the more significant strikes or lockouts are recorded 
and that the information submitted is sufficiently accurate to give 
a fair presentation of the situation in the United States. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—June, 
1927, to March, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes which 
began in these months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in ques- 
tion. It is tobe noted that the figures given include only those 
disputes which have been verified by the bureau. 


TasLe 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN, AND IN EFFECT AT END OF, 
EACH MONTH, JUNE, 1927, TO MARCH, 1928 








7 — 














| . , ‘ Number of workers 
Number of disputes involved in disputes | Number 
} of man- 
Month and year : gat 
Beginning | effect | Beginning In effect month 
” in month at end in month at end 
of month of month 
I da dietitian, 24.cnsdbe amin nab bie 75 82 18, 585 196, 047 4, 859. 468 
i iain a wees oe ae 7 62 62 33, 763 199, O87 5, 307, 089 


August, 1927 


EE TERRE SIE ETE 53 50 8, 066 198, 367 4, 998, 506 
September, 1927. ...._....- pitta kann dd " 46 49 12, 514 197, 588 4, 960, 249 
GUT 5s 2 cacatacauBuaneie ptslits 48 56 12, 695 81, 766 2, 722, 110 
November, 1927 ie een wick te asda ela 26 50 4, 089 82, 207 2, 031, 740 
ee i mee ; 26 52 4, 243 81, 191 2, 128, 721 
January, 1928._......_. iis ss bina Rie. 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 2, 135, 092 
a 38 64 33, 385 104, 637 2, 145, 253 
March, 1928 !___.. DG sl ark: 25 64 10, 948 81.209 | 2. 421, 7 




















! Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


ABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
January, February, and March, 1928, and the number of work- 
ers directly involved. 


Taste 2-—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND 
MARCH, 1928 











| Number of disputes begin- Number of workers involved 
| ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry } 
| j 
| January February; March | January | February; March 
| | 
ier) eee a ts tas ken bb basa ens 1 SD 3: ees 62 | Dit went buen 
Buildisig SiG wires cus soaks excesses: 7 5 6 190 253 3, 525 
Chauffeurs and teamsters__...............]__.___- pp EE: El Cee eee Te cca 
Cltthing Dle:-.:- --- -- =: = 10 14 | 7 13, 550 | 27, 273 534 
Furniture workers -............._--- ‘ ’ Sf eee eae _ | PO, 
Glass WotMMEmet- 1. aie AILSA... es j : if > eee | 1) BLE ets (eee 440 
Hote! and restaurant employees____- oe SEES. 9 RES 7m: 16 
Laundry workers...-.............. Pe See Sh et tas ool Pees ‘ Lad 200 
Leather workers. __-- soe dps 5 2 apnea : Diente tt « : hin ot eae oes emdiee 
Lumber and timber workers... ...........)......___-}.__.___. | HRS je 50 
Bieta) Ve _ ae _S ee ES | 1 Bw ckeckou 15 
Mine workers................-.....---.--- 2 | 2 | 5} 1,470| 2425! 6,024 
Motion-pieture and theatrical workers cu 1 nore. mew ete = ees 
Paper and paper goods workers - _____- ened. l ‘i 1, 200 | 
Railroad workers................-- Gevite~henbieastds d I ie 400 | 
Slaughtering and meat packing_______ 1 | 2 700 2 ar ee 
Stationary engineers and firemen___- ae Bu See » ig pee een 4s Se 
Street-railway employees___..._...___.___- Lise: I il ai . LS a a 
Textile WENT coc. cok 9 7 | 2 1, 737 | 1, 615 | 144 
Misce lam QO sind pm aces any ean se sy svc pnean 1 | B jnnesareese 15 | gt Mee ea 
Aad Re A One SSN 43 | 38 | 25 «18,263 | 33,385) 10, 948 


Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
March, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TasLe 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH, 1928, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 





Number of disputes beginning in March, 1928, involving— 
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ES EES Sa a ee en eee ee 3 Wis sssescy | pee 
glee leh i A RS ee 2 | 3 Bs decanters ai cise ha = ee al teaiecseres 
CS. eee ee a te rh oe oo ‘eeatae tee BLAG2...-1 450 
Hotel and restaurant employees._.__.____. J ae Ce ae 4 ’ R 
LeunGry eta ck ai eli RARE Ft JB ts Re oe ete 
Lumber and timber workers........_______|_.._______| 2 Ra a Satie &. eee 
es es A RN AER ond Ten es Bah Se! eee E Abia Ry 
8 |S SLA A RSA S Ripe: Fess 5 1 2 Ot. 252) 
WOR a So ce k fodiens nencal 2 470 i loakes 

Webena, . st. kU 5 | 7| 8 2 3 














In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
March, by industries and classified duration: 
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TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN MARCH, 1928, By 
TRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in March, 192s 




















4 l l 
Over | 1 month | 2months|3 months| 5 months nt 
sncnatsy —— pee _ | and less | and less | and less | and less on 
| or less than 1 than 2 than 3 than 4 than 6 18 
| month | months | months months | month the 
| | 
Building trades eal 2 | 1 | 1 2 Sees 
Clothing workers 2 | 1 . 5 See ae 1 | 
Furniture workers__- - -- a hpi ae oe ee 
Class workers etl ia aa vam Meet ely! ek an 
Laundry workers . kp eee ees PCy” os) Sees a 
Metal trades SN ee ee ce oa 5 ee aad See 
RS ee 3 f ron Pare atm Me Re TS ee ee eee> os 
Motion picture and theatrical 
workers Pe Pea ‘ ‘ en ae oe 
Paper and paper goods workers_| SEE. Lakes TS aes CRP aE ee TY 
Textile workers_......... l Ae ciel ae Sree 
Total. 10 | 5 | 4 | 2 | 1 1 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March, 1928 


TRUCTURAL-IRON workers, New York City — About 2,500 em. 
ployees of the Structural Steel Board of Trade were locked ou; 
from March 26 to March 28 because of a dispute precipitated by the 
refusal of some 200 bricklayers to work on certain buildings where the 
steel had been put up by nonunion men. 

The following notice was published as having been given to all 
nonunion steel workers in their pay envelopes: 

The members of the bricklayers’ union have struck on several jobs in this city, 
giving as their reason that they refuse to work on buildings where the stec! has 
been put up by nonunion men working for the steel erectors on the open-shop basis. 

If this issue is not faced now and the condition continues, it will mean tliat it 
will be impossible for you to secure work at your trade. Therefore, in order to 
protect you, this company finds it necessary to cease all steel erection in Greater 
New York on March 26, 1928, until such time as the members of the brick!avers’ 
union proceed to work. 

The differences between the bricklayers and the Structural Sice! 
Board of Trade were reported as settled on March 28, as explained in 
the following telegram to the locked-out steel workers: 

At 5.30 p. m., March 28, the executive committee of the mason builders’ asso- 
ciation, which met the executive committee of the bricklayers’ union to-day, 
assured our executive committee that the bricklayers’ executive committee has 
agreed with them to return their men within 24 hours to all buildings on which 
they have struck. In view of this assurance by the mason builders’ association 
that this will be done, you should proceed with your work at once. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The Butler colliery, Pittston, was 
affected by a strike of its employees from March 17 to March 26, 
because the company employed six new men noé affiliated with the 
colliery local. The men demanded that old hands who had been laid 
off should be given preference over the new men. The number o! 
workers directly involved was reported as 1,310. They returned on 
terms to be fixed by the company. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into March, 1928 


APER-BOX makers, New York.—The strike which began on Feb- 
ruary 29 in New York City appears to have been about one- 
third suecessful and two-thirds failure. After about a third of the 
manufacturers had acceded to the demands of the workers, the driv ers, 
it is alleged, took matters into their own hands and settled on March 
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)2 for a wage of $30, all legal holidays except four being surrendered, 
as well as other demands, which “broke the morale of the strike.”’ 

The following statement was issued, it is said, on March 16 by the 
paper-box makers’ union: 

\ <ection of the striking paper-box drivers has returned to work outside the au- 
thority or knowledge of the paper box makers’ union. This union has carried on 
for more than two weeks a strike in which 1,500 men and women fought without a 
,ingle break for recognition of this union and a moderate basic wage and work week. 

Unknown to this office a group of workers under the leadership of Joe Paresi, 
the representative of the drivers, Paul Deutsch, Joseph Peluso, James Reynoldo, 
and Frank Mardrachi, under the advice, it is believed, of other parties whose 
purposes are yet to be disclosed, sold out their union brothers by going back to 
the bosses. This group, it has been disclosed, has been working together with 
the bosses from the beginning. 

This sell-out was accomplished in spite of the fact that more than one-third 
of the affected shops had already signed with the paper-box makers’ union and 
there was every reason to suppose that a complete settlement would have been 
accomplished within a day or two. 

Bituminous coal strike.—The suspension of April 1, 1927, continues 
in part, as outlined in former issues of the Review, to which was added 
on April 1, 1928, a second suspension in Illinois, Indiana, and other 
States where temporary settlements to March 31, 1928, had been 
made early in Octeber, 1927. The miners and operators in these 
States were unable to reach agreements to become effective April 1, 
1928, following the expiration of the temporary settlements referred 
to. This new suspension involves, it is said, approximately 100,000 
miners, most of whom were employed in Illinois and Indiana. The 
other States reported as involved being those in the southwestern 
district, and to some extent, perhaps Iowa. In this State, however, 
most of the mines are operating, it is reported, under the old scale 
without the signing of a new agreement. 

The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, representing the largest 
State group of union bituminous mines, has released its members to 
negotiate individual contracts with the union or to make whatever 
terms they desired. A similar plan has been adopted in Indiana. 
It was reported from union sources that by the time the suspension 
began 53 operators in Illinois had made separate agreements with the 
union miners in District 12 to continue operations. 


_ SE oo ee 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 1928 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 30 labor disputes 
during March, 1928. These disputes affected a known total 

of 11,103 employees. The table following shows the name and loca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 

On April 1, 1928, there were 47 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and, in addition, 17 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 64. 
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Industrial Disputes in the Philippines, 1922 to 192¢ 


pines from 1922 to 1926 are summarized as follows in the . nnual 


“gts om on strikes and other industrial disputes in th: Philip. 
report of the Governor General of the islands for 1926: 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1922 TO 1926 


Strikes and other indus- | 


trial disputes Causes of conflict 


a 
| Adjustme: 
of 


Year — 
Workers in- | 

















. Other than | : 
Number volved | Wages yon a - | Workers 
1922 24 14, 956 19 5 7 “ ‘ 
1923 26 8, 331 18 bal 14 19 | 
1924_. ie 20 | 6, 784 13 7 12 g 
1925... enables 23 9, 936 12 1 19 ' , 
A ns eet 27 | 7, 279 18 | 9 16 
NE. ec otie shige 120 | 47, 286 | 80 | 40 6S off ; 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours in Cotton Gins, 1927 


HILE primarily cotton gins are machines used to separate 
the cotton seed from the lint, the modern cotton gin is an 
establishment in which there are three separate processes— 
the cleaning of the cotton as it comes from the field, the 

separation of the cotton fiber from the seed, and the pressing and 
baling of the fiber. The ginning mac +hines and ‘the baling and cleaning 
machines collectively are known as “cotton gins.” 

The cotton-ginning industry is seasonal, being carried on only 
during the period of the year when cotton is picked. The outside 
spread of operation for a gin may be as much as five months, starting 
in the late summer. While the period of operation usually occurs 
about the same time of year, the dates may vary from year to year 
because of weather conditions, causing early or late maturity of the 
cotton plant. The season may also be lengthened or shortened from 
the same cause. 

At the beginning of the cotton-picking season the gins operate 
only part time, either part of each day or on certain days of the 
week according to the supply of cotton being received. As the 
supply of cotton increases the time of operating the gins lengthens 
until the high point of supply is reached, when the gins operate at 
full capacity and for long hours every week day. Gins do not 
operate on Sundays, except occasionally during the busiest part 
of the season or when cleaning up and repairs may be necessary on 
that day. As cotton is ginned on the day itis brought in, the gin may, 
if the cotton is received in great quantity, operate late into the night, 
or may, also, during the busy season operate a night shift. After 
the busy season is over the operation of the gin gradually declines 
with the cotton picking, with shorter hours and fewer days’ work 
until the season closes. 

During the closed season the men find work on farms, on the 
roads, in fertilizer plants, or on odd jobs around town. Many 
of the gins are operated in connection with other industries, such 
as cottonseed-oil mills, cotton mills, coal yards, plantations, etc., 
and when such is the case the gin employees may ‘be shifted to other 
work when there is no cotton to gin. There are also many gins 
operated independently of other industries. 

The ginner, who is usually hired and paid for the full ginning 
season whether he works or is idle, is the nucleus of the crew. When 
gins are on short time, the men who are not needed on some days 
are laid off without pay. While they may obtain some work else- 
where on these days, they are usually idle. Quite generally, however, 
the men are paid for a full day when on duty whether or not the gin 
is operating. Odd jobs of ginning may be handled by two men or 
in some cases, by the ginner alone. 
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Seed cotton as it is taken from the field to the gin produces }y 
weight approximately one-third lint and two-thirds seed. In sop 
localities the proportion of lint is higher, running from 35 to 40) per 
cent. The cotton producer hauls his cotton from the field to the 
gin in loads of sufficient weight to make a bale of cotton to the load. 
When the load of seed cotton arrives at the gin, a tube about 10 inches 
in diameter is lowered into the wagon or truck and the cotton jg 
drawn through it by air suction into the ginhouse to the cleaning 
machine. A man called a ‘‘feeder’’ or “suction feeder”’ attends the 
suction tube, moving it from place to place in the load until jj 
the cotton has passed through. The wagon or truck is weighed. 
both before and after being unloaded, by a weigher, who also weighs 
and marks the bale of cotton after it comes from the press. After 
the cotton has passed through the cleaner it passes, usually by air 
pressure, through pipes to the gin stand. 

The gin stand is a machine consisting principally of a series of 
circular saws, usually from 70 to 80 in number, mounted on a shaft, 
a little less than an inch apart. When in operation the shaft revolves 
rapidly, the saws passing through a series of slots placed close together 
so that the revolving saw teeth will catch the lint and draw it through 
the slots but preventing the seed from passing through. After the lint 
is drawn through the slots it is brushed from the saw teeth by brusnes 
which revolve much faster than the saws. Theseed drops down into 
a conveyor and is carried from the gin stand, while the lint is blown 
through pipes to the gin press. 

The ginner has charge of the gin stands, which vary in number 
according to the size of the establishment, and the baler, or press- 
man, is in charge of the press or baling machine. Other employees 
in the larger gins are foremen, oilers, engineers, firemen, repairers, 
truck drivers, watchmen, and various helpers. 

A study of wages and hours of labor in the cotton-ginning industry 
was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor during the fall of 1927. Agents of the bureau 
were sent into 10 cotton States—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Schedules for 76 establishments were ob- 
tained for a one-week period in either August, September, October, 
or November. Data were obtained for 459 employees, of which 234 
were white, 207 were colored, and 10 were Mexicans; for 6 the race 
was not reported. No bonuses were paid and no extra rate of pay 
for overtime was given except in one establishment in which the 
ginner was given a 20 per cent and other employees about a 37 per 
cent higher rate for Sunday work or any time over 12 hours per day. 
The nominal or usual full time of 35 establishments was 12 hours per 
day and 72 hours per week; of 33 establishments 10 hours per day 
and 60 hours per week. The other eight gins had various nominal 
full-time hours. As indicated above regular hours are more nomin:l 
than real. In most of the gins the workers ate their lunch during 
slack periods but while the machinery was running, no deduction 
being made from their time for this purpose. Others were allowed an 
hour for lunch but when the gin was busy the machinery did not stop. 
Very little absenteeism was reported, as the men were ready to work 
when the gin operated, and very little difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing all the help needed. 
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‘he results of the survey are shown in the two tables which follow: 
Four principal occupations, feeders, ginners, balers, and weighers, 
were selected and the remaining occupations were grouped under the 
heading ‘Other employees.’ 

Table 1 shows the race, number of establishments, number of em- 
ployees, average number of days on which employees worked in one 
week, average full-time hours and actual hours worked in one week, 
average earnings per hour, and average full-time and actual earn- 
ings im one week, for each State and for all States for each of the 
selected occupation groups. 

in Table 2 the same facts, for all occupations combined, are shown 
for each State separately and for all States. The figures for all 
States, all occupations, and all races as shown are as follows: In 76 
establishments, 459 employees worked an average of 5.8 days per 
week, their average full-time hours per week being 66.2 but their 
average actual hours worked per week being 64.5, and earned 29.3 
cents per hour and $18.94 per week, their full-time earnings per week 
being $19.40. 

it will be noted that figures for all occupations are not reported for 
all establishments. The explanation is that while the operations in 
all the plants are the same, most of the plants are small and require 
few employees and an employee ede as working at one occupa- 
tion may also do the work in two or more occupations, thus elimi- 
nating employees in some occupations. 


TaBLE 1.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN COTTON GINS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, 
AND RAC 





































































































ACE 
2. ¢ ea Let SA bee ; 
| Aver- |Average hours’ Average earnings 
| er 
| age eon wit. 
| num- | 
|Num- Num-, Per of | 
ber ber days 
teal a on |Nom-| 4%. Nom- 
Occupation and State | Race which | inal inal | Ac 
ow =. em- | full- —. Per | full- | tual 
ploy- | ploy- | time |’; hour | time |in one 
ments; ees | ees per in one per | week 
worked | week week week 
| in one 
week 
* pes 2a. 
| | 
Feeders | 
} } | ' 
nn eee Colored __..- 3} 4] 58/720] 67.5 $0,199 ‘$14. 33 $13, 40 
pe SSS CES es SE. White... ___- 4) 5/ 5.6) 648] 60.8) .230 | 14.90 | 14.00 
Colored. ____| 3! 4] 33/660] 342] [186] 1228] 6.35 
i | OI TE. BRAT eh he ee 
pe een ete Oe ere oe (7! 9| 46|653| 49.0| .216| 14.10| 10.60 
Oeunmbiaisiiscc68 nc d55555: White. _____ 1 1; 6.0|720|] 720| .146| 10.50| 10.50 
| Colored ____- Bee. | 6.0] 66.0| 66.0} .182} 12.00} 12.00 
WU 006... kt... “Ses ane: 2) 2] 60/690] 69.0) .163| 11.25 | 11.25 
Mississippi.._............-.-..- Colored...... 6 | 1 | 5.6|65.5| 58.5 | .224| 14.67 | 13.08 
ee a eee White... | i) 12) 56/600) 56.5] .328| 19.68 | 18.52 
Colored ____. 1 1 6.0 | 60.0} 60.0) .300| 18.00 | 18.00 
Sige a Pe ee | it} 13] 5.6 | 60.0 | 56.8 | .325 | 19.50 | 18.48 
South Carolina...........------ Colored...... 2) 4| 45/720) 540| .167/ 1202] 9.00 
TenmewRle ss SaaS ised skss SS Colored _____ 3 | 7 | 4.9 65. 1 | 53.8 | .221 | 14.39 | 11.89 
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TABLE 1.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN COTTON GINS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION, 
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AND RAC E—Continued 
































































































































| Aver- |A verage hours; Average e 
age |___ - 
num- 
Num- |Num- — 
aw — on |Nom-| jo. Non 
Occupation and State Race tab- | en- which | inal tually inal | Ac. 
- em- | full- | Per | full- 
as ploy-| ploy- | time — hour | time , 
= — ees per week per vee} 
worked | week week 
in one 
week 
Feeders—Continued 
ES Dena ae See ee | White__._._- 12 14 6.1 | 66.0 &. 9 |$0. 204 1$19.40 S19. ¢9 
| Colored _-_- 1 1 6.0 | 60.0 60.0} .300 | 18. 0¢ 8. 00) 
Mexican - - - - 2 4 6.0 | 72.0 72.0 | .281 | 20.25 20,95 
| ee, ae [eccee------e--| 15] 19{ 61] 66.9] 67.6 | .292 | 19.53 | 19.72 
ES Sy Salt ieee | white...| 28| 32| 58|638{| 622| .291 | 18. 57 | 18.08 
Colored _ .__- 21 37 5.2 | 66.2 56.3 | .215 | 14. 23 | 12.09 
| Mexican. -.- 2 4 6.0 | 72.0 72.0| .281 20. 25 | 20. 2! 
| ss 
Data chnctsaecactcntatssbisradscthbouin 50} 73 5.5 | 65.4 59.8 | .254 | 16.61 6 
Ginners | z - 
i | White......... 5 6 6.0 | 72.0 73.7 | .322 | 23.18 | 23.75 
Colored____- 4 5 6.0 | 67.2 67.2] .250 | 16.80 | 16.80 
RR TR SrA: AER infers =’ ea opcae 7 ll 6.0 | 69.8 70.7 | 291 | 20.31 | 20.59 
pS ES Le | ., —_== 5 7 6.0 | 63.4 63.4 | .356 “92. 58 | 22.58 
| Colored -___- 3 3 6.0 | 68.0 68.0] .284 | 19.33 | 19.33 
A EE OR RA OLE bt AES ORL Ss 10 6.0 | 64.8 64.8 - 333 | 21.61 | 21.' 
Ce ee White._____- 5| 7] 611720) 73.7] .347 | 24.98 | 25.57 
Colored ____- 2 2 6.0 | 69.0 69. 0 - 283 | 19.50 | 19.50 
ES ee ies eds 7] 9] 61/713) 727| .333 | 23.74 | 24.22 
ee eee eee... 4 5 6.0 | 67.2 67.2 | .415 "97. 90 7. 90 
Colored. __- 1 1 6.0 | 72.0 72.0} .208 | 15.00 | 15.00 
i TE als a 4| 6] 60/680] 68.0| 
el I =a 2 2 6.0 | 60.0 60. 0 
Colored ____- 7 10 5.9 | 66.0 63. 2 
TE Debasnchnaneopeinaiecintatiibanicn 9} 12! 5.9]650| 627} 
North Carolina__...........___- | White... 2 2 6.0) 71.5 | 725 
Colored ____- 4 & 6.1 | 62.5 70. 0 
Eee MAS ed 6] 10| 61]643] 705 | 
SS as | ll ll 6.1 | 60.0 63. 0 
South Carolina. ...........-_-. White. _____. | 31 5] 46/714] 532 
Colored ____- 2 3 6.0 | 72.0 72.0 
Oi citeae tae salt alee a L nti . 5.11 71.6] 60.3 
TN i White__.___. } 2 3 6.3 | 68.0 72.0 
Colored... 2 2 3.5 | 60.0 36. 2 
yee 1 1 6.0 | 60.0 68.0 
REPOST es Sh dina wail 4 6 5.3 | 64.0] 59.4 
Wares. 6s... PS a RE | 15 16 6.1 | 67.5 69. 6 
pS eee . a 54 64 6.0 | 66.9 67.0 
Colored. ___- 25 34 5.9 | 66.1 65. 6 
eee 1 1 6.0 | 60.0 68. 0 
| SS eee oS eee «2 76 99 5.9 | 66.5 66. 6 


1 Not reported, 
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1 Not reported. 
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TAB 1—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN COTTON GINS, 
AND RACE—Continued 
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9 5.2 57.4 
28 6.0 69.7| .312 | 21.40 | 21.75 
1| 60 60.0 
29 6.0 69.3 | 315 | 21. 51 
61 5.8 et . 294 | 
108 5.8 65.0 | .215 | 14.49 
1 | 6.0 60. 0 | - 400 | 24. 00 
1| 60} 78.0} °250! 15.00 | 














an 


> 


cal 









mn 
M ississippi_ ey 
Oklahoma 


nae eesetrececoeses 


Total. 


All States___ 





Peete suc. 





_ 
m HD bo to 








66. 9 





0 . BRE | 25. 48 

0} .316 | 22.78 

0| .275 | 16.50 | 
3 . 465 | 27.90 

9 | 1404 | 27.02 | 27 


72.0! .229 | 16.50 | 16! 
55.3 | .258 | 15.48 | 14.25 








66.4} 237 16. 12 | 15.72 


67.3 | .384 | 25.27 | 25.1 
6.3 | +258 | 15.48 | 14.2 















A verage earnings 


\$0. 207 |$14. 90 x 58 








15.17 | is 


249 | 15.61 | 14. 28 
. 400 | 24.00 | 24.00 


19. 40 19. ” 


- 380 | 24.93 | 25 43 
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TABLE 1.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN COTTON GINS, 1927, BY OCCUPATION, 
AND RACE—Continued 












































































































































| | 
Aver- |Average hours Average « - 
. fae = 
| num- | | 
Num- Num- — | | 
Fal ei on Nom- = N on 
Occupation and State Race tab- | em- | = — | tually a _ Ac. 
lish- | Ploy-| ploy- | time |WO"KC4) hour | time ino” 
ments| ©¢3 | ‘ees ae | =o | per weer 
\worked | week week | wee} . 
| in one 
week 
Other employees 
ES are es White___-. 3 $/ 6.0] 69.0| 75.0 $0. 332 |$22. 91 $24 a9 
| Colored - 3 3 | 6.0 | 68.0 | 68.0] .235/ 16.00 16% 
A aie: aA | 5] 7] 60/686) 720] .293| 20.10 a1 
le TT | White | 5] 5! 60/)636| 6364 .415| 26.42, % 4% 
Colored 3 3 | 6.0} 68.0) 68.0] .176] 12.00) 12m 
Ul ciomediediumamaiankede 7} 8) 60/653! 65.3] .322) 21.01 21.9 
— =|———— —— —— SS S| ———————' ———— | > ‘ Geort 
a ee | White eas 2 2 6.0 | 72.0 72.0 . 278 | 20.00 | 29 V 
| Colored 5| 5 6.2] 70.8) 73.2] .183 | 12.96 | 13.37 . 
a ee Bee | | 7] 7} 64) 71] 729] .210] 14.93) 15.9 
Mississippi...................-- “White | 1] 1| 60|720| 720] .481 | 34.65, 346 
Colored_....| 5| 10| 44/624! 46.4] .221] 13.79! i095 
| SE ee | | 5} | 45/633) 487] .256] 16.20) 12.47 
North Carolina.____- oniinal | ‘White____- wy 2 me 6.3 69.0 72 0 370 | “25 3 | 26.67 
TTS de ee Be White___ 10 17 | 5.7 | 60.6 60. 4 . J87 | 23.45 | 23. 35 
| Colored. 2 2 | 6.0 | 60.0 61.0} .300] 18.00 18.30 
RS 8 eee 10} 19] 57/605| 60.4] .378| 2287 2289 
South Carolina..__.___._..___.- “Colored.....| 2 2| 5.5|72.0| 660] .150| 10.80. 9.88 
De ee 5k Wiee....... 3 4 | 6.0 | 66.0 70.3 | .445 | 29.37 | 31.8 
Colored ----- 2 2 | 6.0 | 66.0 41.0) .247 | 16.30 10.13 
pears. 1 4 6.0 | 60.0 77.5 | .313 | 18.78 | 24.2 
Seal: es 2 eel als “si 
RRR IS = 4} 10| 6.0] 63.6] 67.3] .360| 22.90 24.25 
a a Ro 8-5 ee a....... 1 6.1 | 67.7| 67.7 | .373 | 25.29 | 25.2 
Mexican 4 5 6.0 | 69.6 69.6 | .267 | 18.60 18.60 
pth edeneniencgencabes & 12 19 6.1 | 68.2 68.2] .345 | 23.53 | 23.53 
i SY EF White______- 37} «B0]) 5.91 65.2) 66.1] .382| 24.91 | 25.25 
Colored ___.. 22 27 5.4 | 66.0 58. 3 .- 210 | 13. 86 | 12.22 
Mexican. - - -| J a 6.0 | 69.6 69.6 | .267 | 18.60 | 18.60 
oe | l 4 6.0 | 60.0 77.5 313 | 18. 78 | 24.29 
PM itisttinccteietsscanah Dict ~~ a 5.8|65.5| 644) .322 | 21.09 | 20.73 
a . ae . ce eae ton pe an silied ae Se: 2 i 
1 Not reported, 
[1000] 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS IN COTTON GINS, ALL OCCUPAT 


ND RACE 
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IONS COMBINED, 































































































Aver- Average hours Average earnings 
_ gf ee S 
number | 
| Num- Num.- | of days | 
ber of | ber of | on 
State and race estab- | en which Nominal | Actually | | Nominal | Actual 
lish- ploy- jemploy- full-time |worked j heltttens | te ce 
| ments! ees | ees ull-time |worked in hour ull-time in one 
: worked| Per week | one week |} per week week 
| in one 
week 
Alabama ‘ 
White. ;...cataseaten tec. .acct 15} 8&7 70. 4 70.3 | $0. 315 $22.18 | $22. 16 
Colored...-.a« ete ae 6 23) 59 68. 6 67.5 | .207 14.20} 13.94 
: Fotel... shh fied eset 3 7 43| 5.8] 69. 2 | 68. 5 245/ 16.95 13.81 
7 Arkansas | i | | | 
, SE ae i ee 6 27 5.7 63. 8 | 61.2] .303/ 19.33] 18.54 
Celera ocx ccoacenk 4 15 5.3 66. 4 | 57.9 . 232 | 15. 40 13. 46 
, Sn ee RL 8 42 5. 6 64.7 | 60. 0 .279| 1805) 16.73 
Georgia 4 > 
; NE. ott oe kn 6 16 6.0 72. 0 | 72.0) .206|; 21.34 21. 34 
Ooloré@liti... KOS «26.5... 6 22; 60 70. 6 71.0/ .185| 13.06] 13.17 
| TMIAIAA.... 280. 7} 38} 60| m2) m4] .22] 1652] 16.61 
Louisiana | | | | 
| Witte: 26.100..<....200 11. 4 6} 6.0) 68. 0 68.0} .386 26. 25 26. 25 
Celene coe 5..<.. 4 li 5.8 | 67. 6 65.6 | . 226 15. 28 14. 86 
Wetting cx cpch f}0--b> 4 | 17 5.9 | 67.8) 665] .284| 1926] 18.88 
Mississippi: } 
1 ES eS 5 | 5 6.0 62. 4 62.4] .375 23. 43 23. 43 
Céletedewi, 2 OAT 9 50} 5.6 64.8 58.3) .239 15.49] 13.93 
Co i ol naceep gt 9| 55} 56] 666| 587| .252| 1628 | 14.80 
North Carolina: ne | ] < weed 
 _. ae 3 | 5 6.2 | 70. 0 72.2; .420/ 29.40] 30.30 
TS hee 6 | 36/ 59) 64.9 65. 6 246 15.97 16. 10 
= i ee | | ste - 
We ictttitnectinsiciscnes nats 6}; 4| 60 65.5 | 664] .269| 17.62| 17.83 
Oklahoma: 7rrR aa ; Es re | “A ; 
White... .....S 41.07 il 61/ 5.8) 60. 2 61. 1 .383 | 23.06 23. 38 
Li Ae Nes alee eee aa 2 3 | 6.0 60. 0 60. 7 300 18. 00 18. 20 
Tee 2a ols x 1} = 64# | 5.8 |) 2 |) ona] «6.379| 9=2282| 44 
South Carolina: pe! fim) i at te OTT Peay | = ope Pre ge , 
LS pa Pe 3 ae * 71.3 58.3 255} 18.18 14. 88 
_ hillate desde hae Mi 5 21 | 5.5 71.9 65. 3 190} 13. €6 12. 41 
ee | 5| 29} ‘ 71.7 63.4/ .207| 1484| 13.09 
Tennessee: 2, ys. mx 43 re Ba 15) OK 
Weta... | 3 | 7; 641 66.9 | 71.0 .391 | 26.16 27. 80 
. tat eae 2; 5.0 63, 6 51.2) .246| 15.65 12. 60 
Not reported......._____. 1 6| 6.0 60. 0 76. 0 . 330 | 19.80} 25.11 
a ae eee 4 33 | 5.4 63. 6 | 59.9| .302} 1921 | 18.19 
Texas: ; rar ves wht: xy] ORL ATS ITP Bt, iat 1 & oF } a 
Sa 15 86 6.0 67. 5 68. 4 .357 | 24.10) 24.40 
ES a AT 1 1}; 60! 60.0 60.0! .300) 1800) 18.00 
cee a TS 4) 10 | 6.0 69. 6 69. 6 . 284 19. 80 19. 80 
oe ee 15 | 97 | 6.0 | 67.7 | 68.5 | .348 23.56 | 23.86 
All States: muese:: Execs sack mn ‘eae ‘pillar on 
es hectrkscwiiouk 63 | 236 5.9 | 65. 7 65.7 | .351 23.05 | 23.05 
Colored._._____ Mic 46 | 207 5.7 | 66.7 62. 6 . 224 14. 94 14. 04 
Mexican...______- 4 | 10 6.0 | 69. 6 | 69. 6 . 284 19. 80 19. 80 
Not reported............._. 1 | 6 | 6.0 | 60. 0 76. 0 . 330 19. 80 25. 11 
ee ene See we wid 8 sends veneltoned 
Tee te 76| 459 | 5.8 | 66. 2 64. 5 . 293 19.40, 18.94 
-- “ae al oe. ee, fe , | ee 
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Wages in the Citrus-Fruit Packing Industry 


HE following data regarding wages in the citrus-fruit jacking 
- industry of Florida were obtained by a field representative ¢ 
the Department of Labor: 
North central district—Pickers in the grove (per box): Oranges 
10 to 20 cents, according to size; grapefruit, 5 to 10 cents; tangerines 
10 to 20 cents (tangerine boxes are one-half the size of orange boxes 
Packers (per box): Oranges, 7 cents; grapefruit, 5 cents; tane erines, 
6 cents (half box). Av erage wage: Oranges, $20 to $25 per week 
grapefruit, $30; tangerines, "$20 to $25. Most of the packing is deat 
by white female labor. Box makers (contract): Nailing, 70 cents 











per 100 boxes; making, $1.15 per 100 boxes. Average wave, $35 
to $40 per week. Truckers and loaders (day labor), 30 to 35 cents 19 
per hour. “ 
Southwest district—Pickers (per box): Oranges, 8 to 15 cents: 19 
grapefruit, 5 to 10 cents; tangerines, 8 to 15 cents (half box). Average i 
earnings (at rate of 75 to 100 boxes per day when fruit is heavy), - 
$22 to $40 per week. Packers (per box): Oranges, 7 cents; grapefruit I 
4 cents; tangerines, 14 cents. Average wage, "$3 per day. Box t 
makers (contract): Average wage, $3.25 per day. Truckers and - 
loaders, $2.50 per day. 
Indian River district.—Pickers (per box): Oranges, 8 cents; grape- 
fruit, 4 cents; tangerines, 15 cents; average earnings, $3.50 per day. ‘ 
Pac kers, $3 per day straight wage, for average of 80 boxes of grape- 
fruit, 40 boxes of oranges, 40 half boxes of tangerines. Truckers i 
and loaders ( (day labor), $2.50 per day; common labor in the groves, 
$2 per day. Rate for trucking from groves to packing houses in all 
instances ranges from 5 to 20 cents per box, according to distance ; 
from grove to packing house. 
i 
-_———E oo ae 
Wage Rates of Farm Labor, 1910 to 1928! ; 


HE United States Department of Agriculture compiles quarterly e 

i i the current wage rates of hired farm labor. Data are com- 

piled separately for workers employed by the month and by 

the day, and separation is also made between wage rates which include 

board and those which do not include board. Wage rates by the 

day without board are, of course, the more nearly comparable wit) 
the wage rates of industrial workers. 

Table 1 shows, for the United States as a whole, average far 
wage rates and index numbers thereof from 1910 to January, 1928, 
From 1923 to January, 1928, details are also given for the months 
of January, April, July, and October. Table 2 shows the average 
wages, by States, for October, 1926, and October, 1927. 








1 United States Pepepteent of Agriculture. Crops and Markets. W nabienee. November, 192%, 
and February, 1928. 
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1910 
1911 
1912 
19] 
1914 
191 
191¢ 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
192¢ 
1927 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 
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\BLE 1.-AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO 1928 








Average yearly farm wage ! 








“ Index 
Per month Per day ye 5 mang 

Year —_————— | Wages 

- aa (1910- 
with | With | with | With-  |1914= 100) 

board board board board 
| } 

Ee sei ie SSL SS os _----| $19.58} $28.04/ $1.07 $1. 40 | 97 
et FS ng diel hoeesteuebnkis bi danas Ss 19. 85 | 28. 33 1. 07 1. 40 07 
abet Ns EP ALL EC, SO 2 ae” Mae 20. 46 29. 14 1.12 1. 44 101 
eet MORSE OF ae t/a Caeae Rap PERL ane FD | 21. 27 30. 21 1.15 1. 48 104 
CE ae OR PTET: ST | 20.90 29. 72 1.1 1. 44 i01 
«uiteee bh les desta 3 Pe pee 21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1.45 102 
is ERIE pee . ; ‘ DY cnt ba | 23. 04 32. 5 1. 24 1. 60 | 112 
pl } 28. 64 40. 19 1. 56 2. 00 | 140 
asia -| 35.12 49. 13 | 2. 05 2. 61 176 
| 40. 14 56. 77 | 2. 44 3. 10 206 
47. 24 65. 05 2. 84 3. 56 236 
30.25 43.58 1. 66 2.17 | 150 
: SIA SF ; eee! 29. 31 42. 09 1. 64 2. 14 146 
Sane Bs cn eeen ise ‘ , Gas 33. 09 46. 74 1,91 2. 45 | 166 
SE SS RD aes se oie wee 33. 34 47. 22 1, 88 2. 44 | 166 
Sop 2 RRS Pe bbs bake be 33. 88 47. 80 1. 89 | 2. 46 | 168 
sities | ome Ss bead a ohio 34. 86 48. 86 1. 91 2. 49 171 
Pe? Seo - : es a 34. 58 48. 63 | 1. 90 2. 46 170 
JONG 2 t- 5 255s ek ae aoe 27. 87 | 40. 50 | 1, 46 | 1, 97 137 
1. ee ee i es ys Letineads hive 30. 90 | 44. 41 1, 55 2. 09 148 
Se heeled cohort oats wa-anee) mt a0 34. 64 48. 61 1, 84 2. 44 169 
OG iiitedenn~=04-- atheiaeieans rN Tart sich ; 34. 56 | 48. 42 2. 02 2. 58 174 
i, ae _avntin ee 31. 55 | 45. 53 1.79 2. 38 159 
PU tite il Se I ae ae | 33.57! 47.38) 177! 234 163 
PX ae ah CG PS he ie BP A, Se I | 34.34 48. 02 | 1, 87 | 2. 43 168 
ik es Pree} ee 6 NS EE OPO 34,38 | 48. 46 | 1.93 | 2. 51 171 
January --...---- bathe oh male tie e's. 31, 07 | 45. 04 | 1,74 2. 31 156 
p\  Ras S eee rent des SaaS | 33. 86 | 47. 40 | 1.77 | 2. 33 163 
NE GA ps b atee aaeecsioipges | 3494) 4855/ 1.89) 244] 170 
Rt bets G6 ind dae soso uo tl awe a ae Oe ed 34. 91 48. 99 1, 95 2. 53 | 173 
is ceutidtisecevytbepdindiinsciubownsbue 31. 82 | 46. 26 | 1. 76 2. 33 | 159 
AGP ose ~~. pieksknc 425 Fi SS eee 2 34. 38 | 48. 40 | 1. 78 2. 35 | 166 
j OT ea RE eae eet NNT | 3610; 4989) 1.91 2.48 | 174 
GUE id. oh ok ne cdeeee 1 don hak De | 36.00} 506.10} 1.97 2. 55 | 176 
oe RE Se a. SE ee | 32.94] 47.07 1. 79 | 2. 36 | 162 
April __- ES ROE ORS ARE -| 34538) 48.47 1.78 2. 37 | 166 
Sa - 58 ee = 9 See a a! hie 35. 59 | 49. 52 1. 89 | 2. 44 | 172 
October - | ae SS ae AE ee! Se 35. 68 49. 77 1. 96 | 2. 51 | 175 
JORG, on st. ee! ; 32. 50 46. 75 1. 76 | 2. 34 | 161 





' Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 
except for 1924-1927, when the wage rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, April, July, 
October of the current year and January of the following year; and the wage rates per day are a weighted 
average of quarterly rates. 
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TABLE 2. 
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AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO HIRED FARM LABOR, BY STATES, 0C7 
1926 AND 1927 





State and division 


Maine , ; 
New Hampshire 
CC EE 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania 


Wark AG@antic.. .. ............. 
0 SS ae) ae 
Indiana... ..- vere Se eee Reid wee 
I A dition aiechtgpiliialete . 
ES fe dh pce cath woes ene dewled 
Wisconsin 


SS Se pe ye 


RE a 

ae eee se ee 
North Dakota 
South Dakota_ 
Nebraska - _.- es onl Ee 
EN Se ee eee ee *- 


North Central- 


Delaware - - - - - 
Maryland 
a a aR RI eS po 

~. &,  . aan Se eee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
PR sess uaeinaknastee notes : 


South Atlantic 





























































































































NSS... ..ngsSbercosouman bu 
GE. 2... s asuihbes mcccamat , 
SS a ea eee ss F 
Mississippi-_--- ---- ha Mi ies at a 
ae eee : 
Louisiana 


WS s.auGds<wdnwidsabeeunaaeud : 
CR itso stwidncestirienintdacen 
New Mexico. icec ade noras 
8 ae eee ee eee 
EA Ss 
po RBC ES Ye 
i. aod cituidain hin watanaind j 
Oregon... 
0 Ee ee > eee er 


Western 


United States 
















































































— 
| Per month, Per month, Per day, with Per day, 

with board without board board without board 

| y oe : i = 

1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 oa 

| 2 

$45.00 | $45.00 | $64.00 | $66.00 | $2.60 | $2.75 | $3.25 | 93 9 
50.00 | 49.00 | 76.00} 71.00} 250|) 270} 3.30 4 
36.00 | 47.00| 65.00| 69.00} 260) 255] 3.20 
52.00] 52.00| 79.00} 83.00; 275| 290) 3.80 . 
51.00} 52. 00 | 78.00 | 82.00, 280! 270} 3.60 7 
54.00} 54.00} 80.00} 82.00) 285) 290) 3.80 4s 

| 50.50} 49.75 | 70.25| 69.50] 3.10) 3.05] 3.90 : 80 
| 54.00] 47.00] 77.00] 72.00} 290, 290) 3.75 +" 
| 41.75 | 41.00 | 60.00} 61.50) 260] 260] 3.35 : 40 
| 47.75} 47.01 | 68.67 | 69.03 | 282} 283| 3.62 #2 
| 39.00} 39.25| 55.00| 54.50; 255|/ 250, 3.25| 39 
_.| 37.00] 37.00} 50.00] 50.00} 225] 225| 2.85 2%) 
-| 42.00] 42.50) 55.00] 55.00} 235) 225] 3.05 2.9% 
-| 43.50] 42.50] 61.50] 59.25] 275| 270] 3.50 3. 35 
| 48.50] 49.00} 66.00] 67.25) 245) 255] 3.15 3 10 
46.75 | 47.25! 62.00] 63.75! 280) 275! 3.40 5 5) 
46.25 | 46.75] 56.75] 55.00] 250! 255] 3.10) 3); 
34.00 | 33.00] 44.00] 45.00] 1.70} 1.65] 2.20 2%) 
49.59] 53.25] 69.50] 72.00) 3.35] 4.20] 4.20 1%) 
43.75 | 48.25] 60.00] 66.50} 245] 295] 3.25 3.70 
49.00 | 43.00] 53.50] 55.75 2. 25 2 55 3. 00 3.30 
37.00 | 37.75] 51.00) 52.25) 220] 240) 290} 31 
41.91 | 42.47] 56.12) 56.67] 242] 247] 3.08 3.14 
35.00 | 33.00] 48.00] 50.00} 250] 250] 3.10] 3.15 
35.75 | 36.75] 51.00] 5225] 225] 220] 2.95 2%) 
30.00 | 31.00] 43.00} 43.00] 1.65] 1.65] 215 2.15 
34.75 | 34.00] 49.50] 48.75] 1.80] 1.75] 250) 249 
30.00 | 27.50] 41.00} 38.00} 1.50] 140] 190) 175 
21.00 | 20.50} 29.50} 20.25] 105] LOO] 140) 135 
21.50} 20.25] 29.50] 28.75] 1.10] 1.05] 145! 1.49 
28.00} 24.25] 42.50} 36.75] 1.50] 1.20] 200; 17 
26.76 | 25.77] 37.58] 36.44] 142] 1.35] 1.86 1.78 
28.50 | 27.50] 39.75] 38.25] 1.60] 1.35] 2.05 1.75 
24.75 | 25.75] 33.00] 33.50] 120] 115] 160 1.55 
22.50 | 22.00} 31.50] 27.00] 1.25] 1.20] 1.60 1.45 
23.75 | 23.50] 33.70! 3200] 1.25! 1.20] 1.65 1. 60 
30.00 | 25.50] 37.50) 36.00) 125) 130) L70| Ln 
24.00} 23.50] 36.00| 33.00} 1.35] 125] 1.80] 160 
31.50 | 30.25] 45.00] 47.25} 1.85] 1.75] 2.50 2.2) 
30.00 | 26.50} 44.00] 43.25] 1.70} 155] 220! 20 
27.14 | 25.57] 38.15 | 36.85| 1.46] 1.36] 1.91 1.75 
52.50 | 60.25] 75.00} 77.50] 3.20) 3.65] 3.85) 4.40 
56.00 | 58.25 | 77.00) 79.50] 285] 3.05] 3.65 3.75 
49.00] 51.75 | 70.00| 73.25] 250] 265} 3.40 3. 55 
41.30} 43.00] 63.80] 65.00] 240] 240| 3.20 3.0) 
34.00} 35.25] 50.00} 49.75] 1.70] 1.75] 2.20 2.15 
45.00] 50.50] 65.00} 69.00] 175| 205) 250) 275 
54.50] 59.75] 75.00] 80.75] 240) 270] 3.10 3.30 
59.25 | 63.25] 81.50] 89.00} 255) 285] 295 3.50 
51.00 | 53.75] 75.00] 77.75] 290; 3.05] 3.60) 37 
51.00 | 53.25] 76.00 | 72.00 2. 50 2. 70 3. 25 3.45 
63.00 | 65.00} 90.00} 90.00} 255) 265] 3.65 3.60 
53.61 | 56.39] 77.31} 78.33] 251] 267) 3.37 3.45 
36.00 | 35.68 | 50.10} 4977] 1.97 | 1.96] 2.55 2.51 





Wages of Seamen, 1927 


AGE rates of seamen in the American merchant marine, with 
comparative rates for seamen of other countries, are con- 
tained in Merchant Marine Statistics, 1927, published by 

the Bureau of Navigation of the United States Department of Com- 


merce, 


The following tables have been compiled from that pub!lica- 


tion, with certain corrections made by the Bureau of Navigation 
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All wages shown in these tables, except American, are taken from 
consular reports, The American figures are averages taken from 
reports of the shipping commissioners. The wages on foreign vessels 
are stated in the United States equivalents of the foreign values, 
taken at the exchange rate on January 1 of the year named. When 
more than one rate has been reported for foreign vessels, due to length 
of service or other conditions, the highest is usually given in the table. 
The wages on American motor ships average about 10 per cent more 
than on steamships. 

Table 1 shows the average monthly wage rates of four typical 
classes of seamen as of January 1, 1927, for the United States and for 
certain important foreign countries. 


TanLe 1.-AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF SEAMEN ON 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS 
TONS AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 1927 























| Able | Car- | Chief| p:,6. | Able | Car- | Chief | p09. 
Nationality of vessels | sea- | pen- | engi- men || Nationality of vessels} sea- | pen- | engi- | 14, 
| men | ters | neers men | ters | neers 
American: } || French__-_-__- 
Private... ,csoonadh | $67 $77 | $268 $62 || German_ -___- ' = = — > 
United States | | Italian_..____ 29 97 76 2 
Shipping Board.| 62 79 263 65 || Norwegian --_.__--.-- 3 51 152 44 
Bit ...-. 3 igen 44 63 | 1147 46 | Spanish --._- apa 30 31 183 31 
Oe” ee ela § 43 49 173 45 || Swedish__......__- é 40 46 148 40 
Duta... ....<ddits~wet 40 46) 151 42 




















1 On motor vessels, $226. 


Table 2 gives detailed data, similar to the above, for all classes of 
seamen on January 1 of 1926 and 1927. 


TaBLE 2.—-AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, JANUARY 
1, 1926 AND 1927 








| American | | 
United British Danish Dutch French 
ray : i States 
ecupation Private Shipping 
Board 


1926 | 1927 1926 | 1927 | 1926) 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 





Deck department: 





| ___ FOERE Sales AE Biers gis $174 |$174 '$184 $184 $111 |1$112 |$151 ‘gia $111 |$111 | $72 | $79 
ED a aS 151 | 153 | 163 | 164 79 | 277 | 116) 112; 84] 84; 60 53 
yt Baas Rg I 135 | 137 | 149 | 149 | 58 58 | 66|. 64| 54! 54] 48}____- 
+ eR Baas | 115 | 116 | 150 | 150] 51 pe O6-e) OA EA BO io..-. 
ne ah aR te a RR 73 72 74 74 51 51 54 49 | 46 46 20 24 
3 SE i ee ae gi ite ae 72\ 7 75 63 | 54| 49} 46) 46) 20 24 
ee eee _| 60 59 | 62 62 44 44 48 43 40 40 17 21 


Seaman, ordinary -_.............-- 45 | 44) 47| 47] 2 29; 2) 21) 2; 2) 15 19 
Engineer department: 
CEG te 270 | 268 | 263 | 263 | 152 | 3 147 | 183 | 173 | 151 | 151 | 127 109 


Second engimeer_._..............-- 174 | 175 | 183 | 184 | 114 | 4112 | 132 | 128 | 103 | 103 | 72 77 
Third engineer 









































ak. a rr 151 | 154 | 162 | 164]; 79; 577; 98} 93) 72) 72) 61 61 
Fourth engineer-____..-.........-.| 136 | 138 | 147] 149] 58 58 | 77| 75| 46) 46] 50 50 
ef, Le ERS tetas Ctr chien aay |e 51 eS Ce See ee Se eee 
hey, Ree + ToT .--| 62] 62) 66} 66 |... 46 | 49) 45| 42) 42) 18 24 
J oe Seige aS IEE | 69} 68) 72) 72 }..--- 49; 49| 45) 46) 46/] 20 23 
Lfeewk. .  _eeR | 69) 68| 72, 72) 49) 49) 54) 45 ).._.. — 3 
Coal passer or wiper_.........____- | 53} 52) 58) 53] 44 44/ 33 | 30} 34| 34| 17| 21 

Steward department: 
Uo no rneana cous | 124] 125 | 122 | 122] 75] 71) 80| 80 |----.|_.-..|._-..| 28 
Second steward_____-__....._..__- | 100} 93} 100| 100) 61] 46 |..__|..._.j-----|- 22 loboki | ena 
C ge ee > EG SEE ia! 102 } 102 | 100; 97) 70 Se Sf ee Soe epee 23 
cyte . J Ta 80; 81; 81); 81] 46 . » 2 Be eS eee ee 16 
Mess steward ___......__- ahah beabeod & 3 foe be? ae 5 eee eS ee ee ee 19 
PP cd doo cho menaced | 41) 41) 42) 42 )-._-- RE "ee | ae |----- |----- ee, 





On the largest vessels, with superior certificate, after 3 years, $121. 


4 On motor vessels, $146. 
? On the largest vessels, with superior certificate, after 3 years, $83 


. 5 On motor vessels, $95. 
? On motor vessels, $226. : 
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TaBLe 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN AND } 






















































































FIG, 
STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, ] TAR “ 
1, 1926 AN D 1927—Continued = 
German Italian Norwegian Spanish | lis} 
Cccupation a . " : 
| 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | - > 
° 
. ans a & Te ae | “ 
Deck department: | 
First mate , — $69 $49 | Se $139 $99 $115 | ¢ $104 
Second mate. | B&B 56 41 "| Sea 114 71 76 74 
Third mate - | 40 42 35 0 1s 88 42 65 | 0 
Fourth mate , an eaten a hy Bw =e 
Boatswain. . 27| 29) 25) 2] $43) 48) 2 34 P 
Carpenter | 27| 2] 2] 27) 43] 52} 31 | 7 
Seaman, able | 22| 24 20 22 38 43; 21 30 | { 4 
Seaman, ordinary -.-.--- . 2 es OR Se 20 23 17 26 
Engineer department: 
Chief engineer 98 102 69 . - Se 152 |} 113 183 48 
Second enginee: 67 69 41 2 ae 101} 71 115 , 
Third engineer nee . ' 53 56 35 |} =a 88 | 49 80 2 U 
Fourth engineer : 40 __ * ae = + aes We deiinisebtitens<.- ; | 
Junior engineer a 26 hy RR a SR ae oe Kn Va 
Fireman-. i 27} 21) 24) 39) 44) 21 31 
Greaser ec ik se es ee Oe ee 31 ’ 13 Prin 
Water tender nie |) See MRS ie DAS ot Sees | 2 34 |_. Is] 
Coal] passer or wiper__--- pe, Sea a 22 22 25 20 26 8 K 
Steward department: } | 
Chief steward ; 26 j.-.-.-- 25 3 ae | 114; @ 38 Nov 
Second steward i seas 9g ee eet eS = ee 
3 , 28 gy ee RS SES [ - 28 35 {s 48 
Second cook_. ; Bee Se. AeA! Te ae ee es ae Ne\ 
Mess steward. 12 12 25 , ae. oes & ll 20 Wi 
Mess boy. -- 6 | 6 |------ Stes 13 | 7 15 | 
! See it Que 
Table 3 shows the variations in the wage rates of seamen according 
: , Ont 
to destination of vessels. 
TABLE 3.—_AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID ON AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS ” 
OF 500 GROSS TONS AND OVER IN 1927, BY DESTINATION OF VESSELS 
_ " — Sas| 
panaiiee | 
| ae Indies, Attentio ieee’ — Alb 
; onti- : : an Asia an acific antfie 
Occupation Britta nental Deo townh — Gulf | Austra-|coasting| Africa ro 
: Europe Central | Coasting lia trade Lape bi Bri 
America trade versa t 
ais | s a 
Steam vessels: at 
Able seaman $63 $61 $63 $61 $63 $61 $62 $62 $e 
Boatswain. | 75 73 7 75 76 74 74 74 | 7 
Carpenter } 78 7 77 76 78 79 76 79 77 
First mate 183 181 178 174 173 184 160 183 17¢ \ 
Second mate 161 160 158 151 150 163 134 162 15 vi 
Fireman _-_-___- 66 64 63 64 65 63 63 64 64 ]¢ 
Trimmer 58 58 54 55 57 55 58 56 
First engineer ___| 239 239 243 239 230 256 233 245 238 Té 
Second = engi- | ay 
| ee 177 175 175 169 166 182 166 179 171 a 
Sailing vessels: Wi 
Able seaman. 60 60 63 60 58 60 90 60 | td | 
Boatswain 70 70 71 69 70 76 Fe 75 rf T 
Carpenter LIS SS , A Te Eee oe Rn RO eee 2 S + 
First mate 85 85 106 90 85 125 130 90 is 0 
gg Rad SLE. SFR. 75 7 ys 85 ee ) al 
it 
tn 
he 
W 
al 
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Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1926 and 1927 


AGES of agricultural laborers in Canada for 1926 and 1927 

W are given in the following table, compiled from the Febru- 

ary, 1928, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM HELP IN CANADA, 1926 AND 1927 








— ae 2 are —— a 


Males, per month, | Females, per month, 

































































ws € > 7 
summer season summer season Males, per year, | Females, per year 
Province and v gee | e etait ceed ies rs 
yeal W ages} | Wages Wages | Wages 
| Wages| Board| and | Wages| Board! and | Wages’ Board| and | Wages|Board| and 
| board | board board board 
} 
pac | | 
oceans | $41 $23 $4 $23 $19 $42 | $384 | $255] $639 | $242] $213 $455 
1027 ....---- 41 23 64 23 19 | 42 396 262 658 247 220 467 
Prince Edward | 
Island: | 
1926 re 31 16 47 17 13 30 | 204 190 484 180 145 325 
ES 30 16 46 18 13 31 | 285 187 472 184 150 334 
Nova Seotia: | 
~  Seeere 35 19 | 54 i8 14 32 | 350 | 238 588 194 175 369 
OT. Sse : 36 19 55 17 13 30 350 | 212 562 189 151 340 
New Bruns- | 
wick: | 
1926. . - - : 39 18 | 57 17 14 31 | 354 175 529 176 143 319 
1927... -| 37 20 57 18 14 32 | 372 216 588 193 154 347 
Quebec: 
1026........| 38 i9 57 19 13 32 | 345} 202 547 185 141 | 326 
FT ictiecwon 39 19 58 19 14 33 | . 347 | 190 537 183 146 329 
Ontario: | : | | 
eee 37 | 21 58 | 2 17 | 39 349 | 234) 583 232 187 419 
UE ccsstrianntall 37 | 22 59 22 16 38 366 239 | 605 250 195 445 
Manitoba: | } } 
OT 38 22 60 | 22 18 | 40 367 247 | 614 233 205 438 
i7.-.--.-| 38, 22) | 21| 19] 40] 358|- 254| @12| 222] 217] 430 
Saskatchewan: | 
eer 43 24 67 24 21 | 45 406 272 678 261 237 498 
| Es 43 | 24 | 67 | 24 21 45 | 415 277 | 692 260 236 496 
Alberta: | | | | 
192%6.......-| 45| 2%| 69! 25] .22| 47] 422] 270] zor! 271] 29] 520 
| eeeer 45 25 | 70 | 27 22 49 | 446 | 290 736 294 250 544 
Rnitish Colum- | } 
nla: | j | 
1026......-.| 49| 27| 76] 27| 23] 50] 452] 315| 767| 278| 254] 532 
MEE 51 | 27 78 | 28 23 51 498 306 804 300 | 256 556 























The above table shows that for the Dominion as a whole the average 
wages per month for male farm helpers in the summer season of 
1927 was $41 and for woman helpers $23, which are the same rates 
reported for the previous year. It will be noted, however, that the 
average annual rates for 1927 were somewhat higher for both men and 
women than they were. in 1926 as were also the amounts for board. 
The same may be said of the average annual wage rates and board 
‘or agricultural labor in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Ontario, 
und Alberta. 

The annual rates and board in the other Provinces, however, were 
ess uniform; for example, in Prince Edward Island the wages and 
board for male helpers were lower in 1927 than in 1926 and for female 
ielpers higher in the later year, while in Saskatchewan in 1927 the 
wages and board of the men were higher than in the previous year 
and the wages and board of the women were lower than in 1926. 


08761 °—28——_9 [1007] 
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Minimum Wage for Male Workers in British Columbia 


NDUSTRIAL Canada, published by the Canadian Manufa. 
Association (Toronto), announces in its issue for February 
that the board administering the male minimum wage act 

legal minimum wages for workers in the catering trade, to 
effective March 15. The scale is as follows: 


lrers’ 
L928 
is set 


come 


Where employees received their meals free from their employers, 32.5 cent, 
an hour for a straight shift and 35 cents an hour on a split shift. 

Where employees do not receive free meals, 40 cents an hour for a 
shift and 42.5 cents an hour for a split shift. 


Lraight 


This is the second determination made by the board, thie firs 
having dealt with wages in the lumber industry, where the minimum 
for male workers was fixed at 40 cents an hour. 


Two-Shift System for Women in England 


HE Manchester Guardian, in its issue for March 20, 1928, gives 
e 3 a summary of a report recently made by the industrial fatigue 
board concerning the effects upon workers and upon output of 
the system of working two shifts between 6 a.m. and10p.m. The 
employment of women and young persons aged 16 and over in this 
manner was rendered possible by an act passed in 1920 to meet con- 
ditions which it was supposed would be temporary. The act has, 
however, been extended from time to time and was included in the 
“expiring bills continuance law,’’ which was passed by Parliament in 
December, 1927. The main points brought out by the report are 
that the shorter hours worked under the shift system did not decrease 
output proportionately, that the health of the women and girls, as 
shown by the amount of sickness recorded, was practically the same 
whether they were employed under the shift system or as regular day 
workers, and that the shift system, at least in its introductory stages, 
appeared to increase labor turnover. 

The use of the two-shift system for the employment of women and 
girls, the report points out, has not been extensive. Not more than 
50 factories employing over 8 or 10 women and young persons under 
18 used it regularly during 1925 and 1926, resi these factories em- 
ployed altogether not over 4,000 persons. How many women and 
girls altogether were affected by the shift system is not stated. It 
was found in use in factories producing a variety of manufactures 
ranging from artificial silk and hosiery to telephone and wire manu- 
factures. 

Day workers in these establishments had a regular 48-hour week, 
while workers on the morning shift had a week of from 43 to 45 hours, 
and those on the afternoon shift, who did not work at all on Saturday, 
had 37.5 hours. The reduction in hours was accompanied by an 
increase in hourly output, but this was not quite sufficient to make 
up for the shorter working time, so that the weekly output per worker 
was lowered by 4 per cent. 
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\n analysis of the loss, both voluntary and involuntary, of working 
“me within the factory showed that the actual time worked was nearly 
‘jentical for shift workers and for day workers. ‘‘The latter had 
jnger hours but lost more time; so that in the end the net working 


“ime per week and the weekly output of the shift workers were nearly 
equal to those of the day workers.”’. 

A comparison of the records in one factory seemed to show that 
absenteeism Was more common among the shift workers than among 
ihe day workers, but that neither system had any advantage over 
the other in respect of sickness among the workers. At times, how- 
ever, a greater amount of labor turnover was found under the shift 
system 


The effects of the shift system on labor turnover appear from the evidence of 
the report —though it relates only to one large artificial silk and hosiery factory — 
to be considerable. Out of about 1,600 workers, on the average 50 in every 100 
left every year. The difference in turnover between the groups of departments 
always on shift or day work, respectively, was not large, but that in departments 
which had changed over from day to shift work or vice versa during the year was 
very large. Three-quarters of the workers from these changeable departments 
jeft during the year. This is attributed to the unsettling effects on habits of a 
change-over. The investigators declare ‘that the most potent factor in produc- 
ing a preference to day or night shift work was habit,’’ and that it seemed ‘‘if the 
shift system was kept going steadily for some length of time, without frequent 
changes from shift work to day work, the workers became accustomed to it and 
it ran smoothly.”’ 





Wages in Various Occupations in Haiti 


RECENT communication from the American consul, Winthrop 
R. Scott, at Cape Haitien, Haiti, dated January 25, 1928, 
shows the average monthly wages paid to various classes 

of workers in Haiti, as follows: 


Die i cs Sti ee Rd ee toa $70—-100 
iS ee aaa "PER SHS Fhe Sh tena 50- 75 
RS By eligi ll RR IRE ee Se pth nN: Bea 8- 10 
CO ee Gs ee Sh oo eee 8 15— 20 
DRG, oe is ee ii os ll ook oe. clases bd 80-100 
yp ETS EP EE ee Ea aon Fam me BLU SS 35 
pS aee at i eti TR LE TE Ce sl ST Sptaee 100 
Secretary (with knowledge of English and French) ----_-_ 150-200 
ART rea at op EL aa EGE DR te Ra OR ARR Gorey 100-150 





Wages in Budapest, Hungary, 1914 and 1926 


HE Yearbook of Statistics and Administration (Statistisch- 
Administratives Jahrbuch), published by the Communal 
Bureau of Statistics at Budapest, contains a table showing the 

weekly wages, by occupations, in the principal industries of the 
capital city of Hungary in the years 1914 and 1926. A table of 
specified occupations in these industries is given in the following table. 
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WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
































IN BUDAPEST, HUNGARy 
[Converted into U. 8. currency on the basis of gold crown= 20.26 cents} 
: = i : = - J 
} | December, 1926 | December 
1914 1914 
Industry and occupation | (gold lus | Industry and occupation | (gold 
crowns)} Gold | aor. * || crowns), G 
ata Le rency cro 
Iron and metal Tertile industry—Con. 
Steel molders. - _- 44. 64 50.40 | $10.21 |} Dyers: 
Iron molders -...------ | 46.56) 45. 56 9. 23 rien ccacksesune 42.00 | 51.72) ging 
Metal molders | 42.72 | 44.94 9. 10 | ReaD es ¥ 30.00 | 27.59, &x% 
Machine modelers. 31.20} 34.19 6. 93 | , 
Cleaners, molds ' 23.04 | 23. 83 4. 83 Clothing industry | 
Machinists, foremen 39.84 | 38. 80 7. 86 } 1] 
Machinists ; 30.24} 29.76 6.03 || Men’s tailors: ’ 
Machine assemblers 35.04 | 36. 52 7. 40 || Beginners--.......-- 20.00 | 19 2 8 
Tool repairers. .........-- 35.04 | 34.74 7. 04 Semiskilled ___.___-_- 26.00 | 26. 32 ’ 
Iron erectors_._......-- 36.48 | 37.61 7. 62 senile dead ae gt | 32.00] 33.50 6% 
Tinsmiths tind 34.08 | 32.11 6. 51 || Contract workers ------- 40.00 | 38. 28 
Bronze workers. ...-...--| 39.84 | 34.96 7. 08 
Pressmen - i aca eel 45.12} 46. 55 9, 43.|| Ready-made clothing 
OS ae 40.80 | 39.77 8. 06 ressers— 
Mechanics. --- -- -- ----- 36.00 | (34. 21 6. 93 ees | 48.00, 51.31 \ 
Coppersmiths-_....-.----- 39.84 | 41. 94 8. 50 Independent _--_- | 42.00 | 49. 66 (f 
EEE 35. 52 | 33.10 6. 71 Pressers’ helpers - - -- - | 30.00 | 37.24 4 
| 2 ng eer 24.48 | 23. 50 4.76 || Ladies’ tailors: 
BBaners._-............-.-]| Me} 31.48 6. 38 First 6 months_._--..| 10. 00 6. 38 % 
a ; 30.72 | 29.48 5. 97 Second 6 months. - - - - 12. 00 8. Lf f | 
Coal passers..........-.--| 19.20} 17.69 3. 58 pg 14. 00 9. 58 m § 
I aS, ohn de trac tinisa yet 20. 16 19. 12 3. 87 After 2 years -.....--. 16. 00 11. 69 9% + 
Crane operators , 20. 64 | 20. 56 4.17 Coat makers......-.-| 32.00 | 31.5: 6,39 . 
Machine operators, female} 16.32 | 15. 96 3.23 || Machine workers and | t 
Mechanics’ helpers, fe- peesters......... eat eine | 56.00] 52.06) | 
male - tt 42 16. 84 3. 41 }} Hat makers.............- | 24.00] 48.93 g 4] e 
Galvanizers, female__-....| 16.80] 16.48 3. 34 aes | 16.00] 22.47 f 
Cap meiverss.....c.._.2-: | 32.00} 44.04 & ' 
Stone and cement a ee ee | 25.00 | 25.97 ( 
Stonecutters_ 37.80 | 43.03 8. 72 Food industry | if 
Brick-factory workers - 14.40 | 10.58 2.14 | 
, ESE a ee so | 25.80} 20.49 4 
Woodwork Bakers: | 
Lumbermen- ------------ 28.08 | 38.07 7.71 Class 1.....----.----- | 48.00 | 46.59 dX 
ATER 38.00 | 38.07 7.71 Class 2--....------.-- | 37.00) 42.99) Si 
Joiners: } SS ES | 35. 00 39 o2 & 01 
Furniture............| 30.72] 29.79 6.04 || Pork butehers......-.....| 40.50 | 39.31 x } 
Building ..........-- 16.80 | 26. 48 5.36 || Butehers.........--...--- p 4260) 41.38) 85 
,, oes Se .--]- 32.00 | 36. 41 7. 38 ape: 
Chemical industry ( 
Testile industry |} Male workers-_._..._.-.-- 18. 00 20. 69 4, 19 
Jute weavers: || Female workers... _.._-.. | 18.00} 13.79| 2 
aaa 24.00| 19.29] 3.91 | : 
a 15.00} 18.62 3.77 | Building industry 
Cotton weaving workers: . J 
Stes 24.00} 19.29 3.91 || Stone and brick masons .| 27.36 | 28.47 | 47 
Female... _...- 17.00| 15.17} 3.07 || Seaffold builders... .__- 18.24} 24.50) 4% | 
Rope makers. . 28.00 | 27.48 5. 57 || Day laborers: a | 
Knitting-machine opera- eee 15.74] 1854) 37 
tors: | Female... ..........--| 1080 2.74) 23 
TN cgiicnoane ..| 25.00 21.85; 4.43 || Painters._...............| 3840] 27.59 | 4 
IS 16.00 | 16.55 3. 35 | Paper hangers -------| 4000; 46.34; 30 
Lace makers: | Cement workers - - ------- | 42.20} 29.79 6.04 
OO ERR TS 4 30.00 | 35.75 7.24 || Plasterers................| 32.00] 48.00 2 
PD ctathehan ena 20. 00 | 27. 59 | 5. 59 | 
} ! 














Labor and Wages 


and Alan 


in Central Italy 
A RECENT report from American consuls Joseph Emerson !/avet 


. Hurd, of the Florence consular district, contaits 


data on wages and hours of labor for a few occupations in thet 
district, and also certain information regarding the employment 
women and children, from which the following data were takeu. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


th: wage rates in the Florence district are stated to be somewhat 
ower than in other parts of Italy. Daily rates for certain 
occupations are shown in the accompanying table. 


























AVERAGE DAILY WAGE FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN FLORENCE DISTRICT 
[In conversions into U. 8. money the par value of the lira (5.26 cents) was used] 
— | Average daily — Average daily 
Occupation wage ecupation wage 
Unskilled laborers: | | Bricklayers’ helpers . $1. 47 
Malt... po atatawanedes wesus anda $0. 95-$1. 05 | Cement workers. --- pee 1, 58 
Female__-.- veers rer va - 53 || Sennen 8 eerie nce Rink Bate 1. 68 
Street. cz ar conductors !_ Obs se ao eolainaed . 84-1.05 || Carpenters_. Pi! $1. 42-1. 58 
Street car motormen 1_____......-- . 95-1. 32 || Carpenters’ helpers ee ae 1. 32 
Silversmiths - - - - ee ee 2. 1. 16-2. 10 H RFE 3 ORE teen i, 32-1. 42 
Fancy leather workers.....______- - 05-1. 58:1] Blectfitiems. 2... 2-2 i et 1. 32-1. 47 
Srick GUNG s Gig awn soesicben cyan 1.89 || Painters._.._- ey eee met : 1. 32-1. 39 











1 Pe hei by company at end of service: sennabailll le for breakage on their cars. 


Among industrial and clerical workers the eight-hour day and the 
six-day week are in force. In many instances, however, the restric- 
tions on hours are more or less ignored, and in others it is customary 
to supplement low wages by two or three hours of overtime. The 
eight-hour law does not apply to domestic servants, there being in 
fact_no restrictions as to their working hours. Workers employed 
on Sunday and holidays receive double pay, and for ordinary over- 
time the increase in wage varies from 10 to 50 per cent. 


Woman and Child Workers 


AMONG the poorer Italian workers, who constitute a great ma- 

jority of the country’s labor, it is customary for all members 
of the family except the youngest children to be engaged i in some form 
of productive labor. Thus the women and children of the farmer’s 
family work in the fields. In the villages and towns many of the 
women and girls add appreciably to the household income by em- 
broidering, braiding straw, laundering, dressmaking, etc. Piecework 
payment is the rule in these occupations, but in general it may be 
said that the remuneration is low, even the most skilled workers 
seldom receiving more than from 15 to 18 lire (79 to 95 cents) per 
day. 

T he employment of women in clerical and semitechnical occupa- 
tions is restricted not only by tradition but also by the fact that 
there is an ample supply of male workers. During the World War 
the number of women engaged in these lines increased considerably, 
but with the coming of peace and demobilization a tendency arose 
(and still exists) to favor the employment of men. Thus in ‘Italian 
banks no additional woman employees are accepted, though it is 
understood that those already employed are not to be discharged. 

Girls are engaged to a moderate extent as shop clerks, and the 
number of female stenographers is increasing. The extent of the 
latter occupation is of course limited by the fact that most com- 
mercial enterprises in this district are of small size. 
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Certain legal restrictions are placed on female minor wor 
Children under 18 and women may not, except in a few insta: 
be employed for night shifts. Male minors under 15 and fen),| 
under 21 are forbidden to work in a number of industries whic! 
classified as dangerous, overfatiguing, or unhealthy. Children u 
12 can not be employed in factories or laboratories or in the 
struction of buildings. The age limit for mines and other unde. 
ground industries is 14 years, or where mechanical traction has }).¢) 
installed, 13. No women are allowed to work underground. 





Wages in Riga, December, 1927 ' 
» aggre daily wages in a number of industries in Riga are 


quoted in the February number of the monthly bulletin of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Latvia, as follows: 


AVERAGE WAGE PER EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS IN k 
DECEMBER, 1927 


\ 
PA, 


[[n making conversions into United States money the par value of the lat (19.3 cents) was use« 

















| | 
‘ . ? “ve 
| Skilled | Skilled | SemMe | Seml-  lunskilled Unskilled 
Industry group males females — — maies females 
— — —— ——— 7 
Wood —_ } ee 4 ¢ Ra a. $0. 77 $0. 48 $0. 68 | $0. 37 
Furniture ahaa n° ) a) ee eee .74 - 48 - 64 | 36 
| ne oe ee bit ci om ibn ht Sepa ae . 62 37 . 62 | 85 
Rolling stock _____. ait GP Sh sine fat per lgestins ae . 65 mi) 
Pottery - } ies La . oo oe . 68 43 - 56 | 2 
Buildings and roads. Rs, Dt chan becac 4} ei . 74 | 6 
Chemical products __ ’ ; . 85 | $0. 42 71 . 42 . 65 10 
Textile products . __- , wi 85 - 42 7 . 43 - 60 | . 40 
| a 1. 10 | 51 71 . 18 . 68 | 42 
Leather -. Sy 72 45 . 69 4B 
Medieal supplies. + ae » 57 . 89 42 
Food products. .__- a he ) eee . 86 42 . 63 | 40 
Liquor, tobacco, condiments. YY fee ee 79 =| ree | 10 
|| tite igen dal Sed SO: Sait . 60  § RARE 37 
Ds. i obs Al 1.79 | 1. 58 -91  ¢ ee See = 
| 








Index Numbers of Real Wages in Uruguay, 1915 to 1926 


HE Ministry of Industry of Uruguay has recently published an 
interesting study of the movement of real wages in that 
country during the years 1914 to 19262 

The movement of nominal and real wages during the period ig 


to 1926, in private industry and in State undertakings, using 1914 : 
the base, is shown 1 in Table 1: 





1 Latvia. Benes: de Statistique. Bulletin Mensuel, Riga, ied. 1928, p. 72. 
! Uruguay. Ministerio de Industrias. El Salario Real (1914-1926). ‘Montevideo, 1927. 
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TABLE 1.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES, 1915 TO 1926 
[1914=base or 100] 





























Index of nominal wages Index of real wages 

| Cost-of- State undertakings State undertakin 

Year living & gs Sts gs 
index | Private i Private 

, industry am. | industry , 7 

Railways ‘an Railways — 
1915 bs. S252: 108 108 100 | 100 100 92 92 
191 oe Ppt EE aa. 108 108 100 | 105 100 92 98 
i917 LS AR 111 108 100 106 98 90 96 
1918 ‘ ei tasks nnn, aecalid 117 115 100 | lll 99 85 | 95 
1919 an: EES 128 115 110 | 120 90 86 94 
1920 oom ag Cs arena see, 149 146 117 | 130 98 | 7 7 
192 See ea eee 139 146 173 130 105 | 125 O4 
1922 Spr Ak ce) eA, 129 146 173 | 162 113 134 126 
1923 BP) >. SR TMT x 125 146 , 173 | 162 118 138 129 
1924 PP At PE > | 123 160 173 | 162 130 141 132 
1925 LE 124 160 | 173 162 130 | 141 131 
| eee ee ae 123 160 173 | 162 130 141 131 








A more detailed account of the cost of living indexes which were 
used to calculate real wages from nominal wages is given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST-OF-LIVING ITEMS FOR WORKER’S FAMILY IN 
URUGUAY, 1915 TO 1926 


[1914= base or 100] 


























{ 
Year Food "ae Rent | Total | Year | Food ene Rent | Total 

? | | eat then oA 
ve Se xa .: Str. feet debe MI sak | 133 a7] 166 139 
) 1916....- seen 112 104 100 | ke AT Bie 112 146 | 166 129 
) 191 7..... eee 116 104 100 | One Seerereaes 108 138 | 166 125 
0... csc | 124 110 100 | OO in ae osc | 110 125 166 | 123 
10... tase | 136] 127} 100) 198 || 1925....2--277222] us| 123 | 66 | st 
) ee 151 136 166 | SO eae 114 118 | 166 | 123 
) | 
An investigation of labor conditions was recently made in Uruguay 

covering all the industrial and commercial undertakings in the 

country, including 12,654 establishments employing 91,436 workers, 

of which 6,309 were industrial concerns employing 64,434 workers. 
The findings of the investigation showed that 21 per cent of the 
adult workers earned less than $355.65, recognized as the minimum 
of subsistence for a single worker. If annual earnings are.compared 
with the minimum annual cost of living for a worker’s family, which 
S is calculated by the Ministry of Industry as $663.05 for 1926, it is 


found that 40,062, or 57 per cent of the 70,204 adult workers covered 
by the inquiry, had earnings less than the above minimum. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States in 1927: 
Introduction and Summary 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents a summary of its 
a i eighth annual report of building operations in the principal 
cities of the United States. 

The bureau wishes to thank the local building officials and the 
various State organizations for their cooperation and interest jp 
this work. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania are now cooperating with the Feders| 
bureau in this work. 

In 1922 it was necessary for the bureau to send its agents to 33), 
per cent of the cities from which reports were received. In 1926 i 
was necessary to send to only 10.7 per cent of the cities, and this year 
agents of the bureau had to visit but 74% per cent of the cities to 
compile the data from the records of the local building officials. 

Questionnaires asking for the number and estimated cost of each 
of the different kinds of buildings for which permits were issued in 
the different cities were sent to each city in the United States which 
had a population of 25,000 or over, according to the latest estimate 
by the Census Bureau. Replies were received from 302 cities. 

The cost figures presented herewith refer only to the cost of the 
building. Land costs are not included. <A few cities make the 
owner state the actual cost of the building after completion. The 
cost as stated on the application is then amended. 

A report on this subject showing data in detailed form for each 
city will be issued later in bulletin form. 

able 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 302 cities from which schedules were received {or 
the year 1927, the per cent that each kind forms of the total number, 
the per cent the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and the 
average cost per building. 





1 Earlier reports concerning building permits issued in the United States are published in Bulletins 
Nos. 295, 318, 347, 368, 397, 424, and 449 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; also in issues of the Lahoi 
Review for July, 1921; April, 1922; July and October, 1923; June and October, 1924; June, Septem/er, 
and October, 1925; June, July, and October, 1926; May, June, July, October, and November, 1927 
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' 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
302 CITIES DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1927, BY KIND OF BUILDING 








New buildings for which permits were issued 





Estimated cost 
Kind of buildings 


| Number of Per 












































| buildings | Cent of | Per |,. 
total | Amount cent of ———- p= 
| total es 
Residential buildings | 
} | 
bandit i I eg ad ee 164, 268 37.3 | $789, 382,883 | 24.4 $4, 805 
Two-family dwellings... 25, 227 5.7 | 208, 578, 118 6.4 8, 268 
One-family and two- family | dw ellings | with | 
ee RT Ei Te 3, 329 .8 34, 978, 625 e 10, 507 
Multi-famuny G@weeemes..-.-.-.....5....2......- 13, 663 aT: 736, 830, 499 22.7 53, 929 
Multi-family dwellings w ith stores combined_- 1, 783 4 90, 666, 916 2.8 50, 851 
SIRES eae at EO Ph ae 201 (1) 69, 393, 263 2.1 345, 240 
Lgteins WHR ick... snasheborescee decade 79| a) | 1, 305,302 | (!) 16, 523 
BERD sc catia ab niter Ab Sachin ormardn axe ceewe 213. | @). | 30, 763, 923 9 144, 432 
DOR cities 55. kei sckchh tnwnd re 208, 763 47.4 | 1,961, 899, 529 60. 5 9, 398 
Nonresidential buildings | 
Amusement A pat = BARS SS Rete 943 | 2 | 128, 208, 773 4.0 135, 958 
CIN IR te, dati cin dged nnd atols 1, 118 3 | 58, 890, 438 1.8 52,675 
Factories and workshops. ---........-_.--_---- 4, 181 9 141, 307, 499 4.4 33, 798 
Pee Git whats. AL 4, 192 1.0 | 74, 395, 804 2.3 17, 747 
Priv ete dancnpetnmepeipreennt a 181, 859 41.2 65, 449, 178 2.0 360 
a RE nS LCA tere 35 4, 919 22 15, 022, 065 a) 8, 054 
a Se ae bcacdbastia dere 332 1 75, 132, 340 2.3 226, 
se es uceedeaabed 1, 271 a 242, 853, 223 7.8 191, 073 
Puiiic We es ec 339 | 1 47, 450, 619 1.5 139, 972 
Public works and utilities. ......_...-.._-..__- | 593 wil 45, 389, 033 1.4 76, 541 
Schools and libraries___---_---- Pe ae Ep ee 837 2 155, 542, 100 4.8 185, 833 
a ee ae shies) teeta en ded: 13, 608 3.1 5, 091, 261 a 37 
Stables and barns___-_- ear deed ghee we icahis Sachin Gear 358 a 823, 018 a 2, 299 
eG a a ee ee 13, 280 3.0 215, 747, 108 6.7 || 16, 246 
a i da ee wee aeneincninivelh 4, 283 1.0 | 7, 239, 146 a 1, 690 
ES ee eee ea ae ee 232,113 | 52.6 39. 5 5, 508 
REESE UES Lee eee 440, 876 | 100.0 | 3, 240, 441, 134 | 100. 0 7, 350 





Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In the 302 cities from which reports were received for 1927, per- 
mits were issued for 440,876 new buildings, and the estimated expen- 
diture for these buildings was $3,240,441,134. Permits were issued 
for 208,763 new residential buildings, which was 47.4 per cent of the 
number of new buildings erected. The amount expended for resi- 
dential buildings was $1,961,899,529, or 60.5 per cent of the total 
expenditure for new buildings i in these 302 cities. 

It should be borne in mind that the costs shown in these tables 
are estimated costs declared in most cities by the prospective builder 
at the time of applying for his permit to build. requently the 
figures are under the real cost of the building. Many cities charge 
permit fees according to the cost of the building, and this may cause 
the builder to underestimate the cost. Another cause is that builders 
think that a low estimate may make their tax assessment lower. 
On the other hand, a builder may overestimate the cost in order to 
inpress a prospective buyer. 
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In some cities the building commissioner carefully checks ove the 
ylans and the cost reported and requires the builder to give «}gpo. 

futely correct figures. In most cities, however, the estimate given js 
accepted if it is apparently reasonable. Reported costs do not show 
the cost of the land on which the building is erected, but construction 
costs alone. 

One-family dwellings were the most numerous of residential })\\j/d- 
ings and alone accounted for the largest expenditure of money of any 
kind of building, either residential or nonresidential. However, jf 
the total of the expenditures for the two classes of apartment houses 
be considered, it will be found that more money was spent for their 
erection than for one-family dwellings. Apartment houses accounted 
for 22.7 per cent of the total expenditure for new buildings and 
apartment houses with stores combined for 2.8 per cent, a total of 
25.5 per cent for the two kinds of multi-family dwellings compared 
with a percentage of 24.4 for one-family dwellings. 

Nonresidential buildings comprised 52.6 per cent of the total new 
buildings and 39.5 per cent of the total amount expended for the 
erection of these structures. 

There were 232,113 nonresidential buildings erected in these 302 
cities in 1927, and of this number 181,859 were private garages, 
During this year more private garages were erected than one-family 
dwellings. The largest expenditure for any group of nonresidential 
buildings was for office buildings. The amount expended for this 
class of structure was $242,853,223, which was 7.5 per cent of the 
total expenditure for new buildings. Stores ranked next in impor- 
tance in the nonresidential group, accounting for 6.7 per cent of the 
total amount spent. 

The last column of Table 1 shows the average cost of each kind of 


new building. One-family dwellings cost $4,805 per building in these 
cities during 1927. The largest average expenditure per building in 
either the residential or nonresidential group was for hotels, the 
average cost of the 201 hotels for which permits were issued in these 
cities being $345,240. The average cost of all residential buildings 
was $9,398. 


Institutional mye accounted for the largest expenditure per 


building of any class of nonresidential buildings, the average cost of 
these new hospitals, “homes,” etc., being $226,302. Office buildings 
and schools followed next in order with average expenditures per 
building of $191,073 and $185,833, respectively. 

The average cost of all nonresidential buildings was $5,508, and of 
all new buildings both residential and nonresidential, $7,350. 


Families Provided For 


Table 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 292 identical cities in 1926 and 1927. 
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~~. a.p 2.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELLINGS 
‘SOR \ HICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 292 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CAL- 





























PNDAR YEARS 1926 AND 1927, BY KIND OF DWELLING 
Number of new Families provided for 
buildings for which | 
Kind of dwelling permits were issued Number Per cent 
1926 1927 | 1926 1927 1926 | 1927 
eae & } 
 ae-family GUM Re dedheinta> sinh -tnektvees 200,373 | 162,499 | 200,373] 162,499| 41.7 | 30.1 
two-family dwellings......-...--..---.----- .-| 29,860 | 25,086! 59,720) 50,172] 124) 121 
Onefamily and two-family dwellings with | 
stores COMMDMMNNNEL dha tection Secininatonmedong =i 4, 169 3,320; 6,870 5, 380 1.4 | 1.3 
Multi-family dwellings.................- ---.--| 14,993 | 13,612| 197,138 | 178,596 | 41.0 | 42.9 
\{ulti-family dwellings with stores combined. .| 1, 502 1,769 | 16,597 19, 401 3.5 4.7 
Total. iu-dpeee ened Ads thn cists be | 250,897 | 206,286 | 480,698 | 416,048 | 100.0 | 100.0 








In the 292 cities from which reports were received for both 1926 


‘and 1927, habitations were provided for 206,286 families in 1927. 


compared with 250,897 in 1926, a decrease of 44,611 in the number 
of new family dwelling places. In other words, the number of families 
provided for in new buildings decreased 17.8 per cent in 1927 as com- 
pared with 1926. 

One-family pegs provided 41.7 per cent of the new housing 
units in 1926, but only 39.1 per cent in 1927. On the other hand, 
42.9 per cent of the families provided for in 1927 were provided for 
in apartment houses, compared with 41.0 per cent in 1926. Two- 
family dwellings provided for 12.4 per cent of the families provided 
for during 1926 and 12.1 per cent during 1927. 

Table 3 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 257 identical 
cities from which reports were received in each year from 1921 to 
1927, inelusive. 


TABLE 3. -NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FORIN THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1927, INCLUSIVE 

















Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in— 
Year One- Two- | Multi- | One- Two- Multi- 
family | family | family | All classes | family | family | _ family 
dwellings , dwellings! | dwellings ? ca dwellings | dwellings !| dwellings? 
ani... SS 130,873 | 38, 858 54,814 | 224, 545 58.3 17.3 24.4 
08... .:_. canal 179, 364 | 80, 252 117, 689 377, 305 47.5 21.3 31.2 
1923. 7777777} gozies2 | «= 96,344] 140,697 | 458, 673 45.8 21.2 33.0 
0... ee 210, 818 | 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 47.6 21.5 30.9 
8... ee | 296, 159 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 46. 0 17.5 36. 4 
08... ee | 188, 074 64,298 | 209, 842 462, 214 40. 7 13.9 45.4 
127 .........--a-0} 155, 812 54, 320 196, 263 406, 095 38.3 13.4 48.3 

















‘Includes one-family and two-family dwellings with stores combined. 
‘Includes multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 


In 1921 there were 224,545 families provided with new dwelling 
accommodations in these 257 cities; of this number 58.3 per cent 
were provided for in one-family dwellings and only 24.4 per cent in 
apartment houses. In no year since 1921, however, have more than 
half the families provided for been housed in single family dwellings. 
The percentage domiciled in new separate homes was 47.5 per cent 
in 1922, fell to 45.8 per cent in 1923, rose to 47.6 per cent in 1924, 
and has been falling every year since, until during 1927 only 38.3 
per cent of the families cared for were housed in one-family dwellings. 
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In contrast, the families housed in apartment houses have shoy, 
an increase each year over the preceding year except in 1924 wher 
there was a slight decrease over 1923. In 1927 the percentage ,j 
families provided for in apartment houses was 48.3 Two-family 
dwellings provided for 17.3 per cent of the total number of familj, 
housed in new buildings in 1921, and in 1924 a peak of 21.5 per coy; 
was reached by this class of dwelling. The percentage has decreased 
steadily since that year until it accounted for only 13.4 of all noy 
family housing units in 1927. 

In 1921 there were 224,545 families provided for in all classes of 
dwellings in the 257 cities. The number of housing units byij; 
steadily increased, except for a slight drop in 1924, until a peak o 
491,222 was reached in 1925. That is, 118.8 per cent more family 
housing units were erected in 1925 than in 1921. During 1927 homes 
were provided for 406,095 families in these 257 cities, which is 80.9 
per cent more homes than were provided in 1921. 


Building Trend, 1926 and 1927 


Table 4 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build. 
ings for the 292 identical cities from which reports were received jy 
1926 and 1927, and the per cent of increase or decrease in the number 
and in the cost in 1927 as compared with 1926. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Is. 
SUED IN 292 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 1926 AND 1927, By 
KIND OF BUILDING 






























































i —— : 
| New buildings for which permits were issued | per cent of ip. 
g — a ee SS ee <4 crease (+) or 
decrease (—) in 
the year 1927 
Kind of building 1926 1927 compared with 
the year 1926 
hee me | = 
Number Cost Number Cost iNumber| Cost 
Residential buildings 
One-family dwellings_._..........---- 200,373 | $938, 577,815 | 162,499 | $778,308,271 | —18.9} -I7! 
Two-family dwellings -_-__........-.-.-- 29, 860 250, 794,978 | 25, 086 207, 262,418 | —16.0| —li4 
One-family and two-family dwellings | 
with stores combined____.....------ | 4,169 44, 105, 260 3, 320 34, 888,475 | —20.4 |) —209 
Multi-family dwellings...........---- 14, 993 793,497,118 | 13,612 734, 224, 604 —9.2) -7.3 
Multi-family dwellings with stores ; 
I Nia atie aidn ohne sink Sermo | 1,53 81, 161, 524 1, 769 89, 900,816 | +17.8 |; +108 
igh 6 ie ES AR fos 306 145, 278, 045 201 69, 393, 268 | —34.3 | —522 
RN, SNE itin dis annvpee ne apincets 60 808, 020 77 1, 294,302 | +28.3) +602 
NE aetna hla ted olen a destniating mio eae 233 38, 354, 493 208 30, 339,123 | —10.7 | —20! 
ys ee ee 251, 496 | 2, 292, 577, 253 | 206,772 | 1, 945,611,272 | —17.8 | —1i! 
Nonresidential buildings a. “a 
Amusement buildings. _---.--- reece 963 135, 480, 162 941 127, 898, 77 —2.3 —5.6 
Churches - - - -- i EE RET SOB 1, 188 66, 698, 198 1, 108 58, 638, 788 —6.7|) -121 
Factories and workshops... ----.------ 4, 855 179, 854, 268 4, 139 139, 223, 156 —14.8; —226 
Public garages _ — ._.--_- OG EER 4, 456 75, 510, 070 4, 166 74, 123, 656 —6. 5 —1.5 
Private garages____..._- bi ccmetes Sb 197, 106 78, 100, 478 | 180, 174 64, 943, 685 —8.6 | —16.5 
ae 4, 250 15, 305, 294 4, 861 14, 855, 885 | +14. 4 —29 
i eae peek! hfe : 290 49, 630, 473 329 74, 873,700 | +13.4 , +00! 
ETE RET ae 1, 711 262, 563, 433 1, 266 242, 078, 223 | —26.0 —1.8 
4... i... See Eans eee 277 31, 681, 285 334 46, 149,742 | +20.6 +4 : 
Public work and utilities... ........-. 779 43, 828, 750 583 44,814,183 | —25.2 +2: 
Schools and libraries._.............-- 886 152, 728, 630 820 153, 977, 401 —7.5 +0 
Na rare RRL ELA Ws ile canoe | 16, 523 7,356, 149 | 13, 543 5,048,494 | —18.0 —3L4 
Stables and barns..................-- 507 845, 058 339 805,083 | —33.1  -4: 
Stores and warehouses. __._.________- 15, 702 216, 380,712 | 13,096 213, 022, 251 —16. 6 —1.0 
AS GR AL cdi. cd dws) eee 15, 446, 801 4, 206 7, 141, 587 | —28.4| -—»!° 
ee ee eer ee eet bee |_255, 365 | 1, 331, 409, 761 | 229, 905 | 1, 267, 594,607 | —10.0 _-*° 
Grand total ._..._._._.........., 506, 861 | 3, 623, 987, 014 | 436, 67 | 3, 213, 205, 879 | —13.9, -iL3 
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There was a decrease of 13.9 per cent in the number of new build- 
invs for which permits were issued in 1927 as compared with 1926 
and a decrease of 11.3 per cent in the amount expended for the erec- 
tion of new buildings. The decrease in both the number and cost 
of residential buildings was greater than the decrease in nonresidential 
buildings. There was a decrease of 17.8 per cent in the number 
and a decrease of 15.1 per cent in the cost of residential buildings. 
Nonresidential buildings decreased 10.0 per cent in number and 4.8 
per cent in cost. _ 

All classes of residential buildings decreased both in number and 
in cost except multi-family dwellings with stores combined and 
lodging houses. The greatest decrease shown in the residential 
group was by hotels, which decreased 34.3 per cent in number and 
52.2 per cent In money expended. One-family dwellings decreased 
18.9 per cent in number and 17.1 per cent in money expended in 
1927 as compared with 1926. Apartment houses, however, decreased 
only 9.2 per cent in number and 7.5 per cent in cost. 

In the nonresidential group only two classes of buildings showed 
increases in both number and cost, public buildings, which increased 
20.6 per cent in number and 45.7 per cent in money expended, and 
institutional buildings, which are usually public or semipublic in 
character, which increased 13.4 per cent in number and 50.9 per cent 
in amount expended. 

Service stations showed an increase in number, but a decrease in 
cost, while public works and utilities and schools and libraries showed 
a decrease in number but an increase in the amount expended in 
their construction. 

In 1926 the amount expended for new buildings of all classes in 
these 292 cities was $3,623,987,014, of which $2,292,577,253 was for 
residential buildings and $1,331,409,761 was for nonresidential build- 
ings. In 1927 the total amount expended for new buildings was 
$3,213,205,879, consisting of $1,945,611,272 for residential buildings 
and $1,267,594,607 for nonresidential buildings. 


Per Capita Expenditure for Buildings 


Table 5 shows the total and per capita expenditures for new build- 
ings, new housekeeping dwellings, repairs and additions, and for 
all kinds of buildings in each of the 302 cities for which reports 
were received for the calendar year 1927; the total number of 
families provided for and the ratio of families provided for to each 
10,000 of population in these 302 cities; and the total expenditure 
for all classes of buildings for 292 cities in 1926. 

_In these 302 cities in 1927 there was expended for building opera- 
tions of all kinds $3,593,839,405. Of this amount, $3,240,441,134 was 
for new buildings and $353,398,271 for repairs and alterations to old 
buildings. Of the amount expended for new buildings $1,860,437 ,041 
was for housekeeping dwellings. 

The 302 cities from which reports were received in 1927 had a 
population on July 1, 1927, of 43,919,581, according to the estimate 
of the Census Bureau. The per capita expenditure for all building 
operations was $81.83, the per capita expenditure for new buildings 
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was $73.78, and for repairs $8.05. The expenditure per perso): fo, 
homes was $42.36. 

The five leading cities in per capita expenditure were Irving toy. 
N.J., $374.57; White Plains, N. Y., $352.82; Evanston, IIl., $34); 04. 
Pontiac, Mich., $325.15; and Mount Vernon, N. Y., $314.74. Reg). 
dential building accounted for this large expenditure for buildin jy 
all of these cities except Pontiac. In Pontiac the large expendii rp 
was largely accounted for by several very large factory buildings. 
It will be noted that the four cities where residential building 
accounted for the large per capita expenditure are suburban cities, 

Following is a list of the five leading cities in total expenditure for 
building operations from 1920 to date. 





1920 1924 
New York __...._..... $277, 695, 337 | New York_....___.-- $836, 043, 604 
(Ceieeee 2G oe. 84, 602, 650 | Chicago____________- 308, 911, 159 
SS Ee a ee ae? rifai co ® ' RS) | eee 160, 547, 723 
ght a RP 64, 198, 600 | Los Angeles.___.__-_- 150, 147, 516 
Los Angeles_.__._..... 60,023,600 | Philadelphia_________ 141, 402, 655 
1921 1925 
tL FRE 2 pe 442, 285, 248 | New York________-_- 1, 020, 604, 713 
Chisago 5 oo Stk 133, 027,910 | Chicago____......__- 373, 803, 571 
Cleveland. ....... ..- 86, 680, 023 | Detroit.____.._____- 180, 132, 528 
Los Angeles_-__.__--- 82, 761, 386 | Philadelphia_________ 171, 034, 280 
Ps baintircuks ioe 58, 086, 053 | Los Angeles________~_ 152, 646, 436 
1922 1926 
 ( , BARES 645, 176, 481 | New York______-__-- 1, 039, 670, 572 
| Becerra fleetigne pel 229, 853, 125 | Chicago. .........-.- 376, 808, 480 
Los Angeles. ______--- 121, 206, 787 | Detroit... ..____-- 183, 721, 443 
Philadelphia____.____- 114, 190, 525 | Philadelphia_________ 140, 093, 075 
ey ee 93, 614, 593 | Los Angeles________- 123, 006, 215 
1923 1927 
aC Tae 789, 265, 335 | New York____-_____-_ 880, 333, 455 
0 OTe ae 334, 164, 404 | Chicago_...-...____- 365, 065, 042 
Se SS ooo oo b> ou 200, 133, 181 | Detroit......__.___- 145, 555, 647 
DetewttiS. ol esi 129, 719, 831 | Los Angeles______ __~- 123, 027, 139 
Philadelphia_ _______-_. 128, 227, 405 | Philadelphia_________ 117, 590, 650 


In the 302 cities shown in Table 5 the number of families provided 
for was 418,878; that is, new family accommodations were provided 
for at the rate of 95.4 to each 10,000 of population. Irvington, N. J/., 
provided for more families in accordance with its population than 
any other city in the country, there being 740.5 families provided for 
to each 10,000 of population. 

Following are the five cities having the highest ratio of families 
provided for to each 10,000 of population, 1921 to 1927. In 1927 
the five cities are suburbs of New York City, and, excepting Yonkers, 
each has a population of less than 100,000. 
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1921 | 1924—-Continued 
tong Beathi.scaee<nes----~- 631.9 | Los Angeles *._........-..- 
Los AD GOR cawtiants Saban ece ORR TE ES Pea 
Pasadenh..---dewelbsunawus Lk : Reve Seen ee 
Shreveport. .-------------- -¢ 1925 
Lake LC ere 191. 3 ee cs EL as Ee ae a a a 

1922 San 6 a eee 
tong Botiiiadieii cuts ieee 1,081.0 | Tampa-------------------- 
Lee ANSE eset sales 441.6 | Irvington_-----..----.----- 
Lakewood meee ou... cue 358. 9 | Los Angeles?_-----.------- 
Miami - - . -esas¢s+-<-sesews 268. 1 1926 
East Cleveland. ..........-- 267.6 | St. eS 

Mount Vernon. _.._.---._-_- 

1923 : ar , 
Long — wocene---------- 1, on . 9s ee tose 
09 ANSON 46 a8t 154 ccs ° ~  maiaalae arts adnate ar ts a. 
-<dlg ee eee 611, 1 | 9am Diego. --------------.- 
[rViIN ZOD... wie atbwe 0 ac + inti ee 432. 1 1927 
Lakewood), acted ssn candies Sams Oi IPCs... . di cvontacnexd 

: We... oc cimecawese 

1924 Mount Vernon___________-_- 
Wierd ©. utah ec an ow cee 2, Yr 6 SC. Aa Oe eee 
Irvington...da cid --2~ 4 owes 501.2 | East Orange------.-----.-- 


1 The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the population as estimated by the 


Census Bureau for that year. 


In the light of the actual census taken by State enumeration in 1925, it would 


seem that the estimate for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here shown 
for 1924 is probably higher than the actual population in that year would warrant. 
1 Population not estimated in 1924 or 1925; 1923 estimate used. 
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TABLE 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUI_Lp| 





City and State 


| 
ES ee 
Alameda, Ceillf. .............. 
Albany, N. Y...---- 
Allentown, Pa 


Amsterdam, N. Y 
Eee. 
_ So Se 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
C  -< See 
Atlantic City, N.J 
Auburn, N. Y 
Augusta, Ga 
i aa 


Baltimore, Md-_--..........-- 
ee 
Battle Creek, Mich......__--- 
Bay City, Mich 
ye ee 
Bellingham, Wash 
ere. WO .........----- 
c/s a, eae 
Binghamton, N. Y-_..-.-.-..---- 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Bloomington, Il 
CO ee 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Brockton, Mass.............. 
Brookline, Mass 
i 
Burlington, Iowa_____...._--- 
EE Br tiindicinniecuetenis 


Cambridge, Mass---......--- 
| See 
fo eee 
Cedar Rapids, lowa__.._.__-- 
Central Falls, R.I.-........- 
Opie. @. ©.............- 
Charleston, W. Va-_-_..-.....- 
Charlotte, N. 
Chattan a SREB 
Chelsea, Mass 
Chester, Pa 


Cimcrmmet,, Onie. ...........- 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Cleveland, Ohio 
8 5 a a ee 
Colorado Springs, Colo___-_-_-- 
2 UC Se ee 
Copan Gee.........-..... as 
Columbus, Ohio__........---- 
Council Bluffs, lowa__ --_----- 
Covington, Ky 
tS ES See 
Cumberland, Md_........__-- 


| | REP ee 
SN ak 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
ee 
OS S| ee 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Bes MR cocetcwsreascais 
Dubuque, Iowa_-_____.......-- 
Duluth, Minn__-__--_-_- ESS ; 
yA 5 PRR eee 


East Chicago, Ind_........._- 
East Cleveland, Ohio_.._____- 





RS Se AE 


1 Not estimated by Census Bureau. 
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2 Estimate as of July 1, 1926. 
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Expenditure | Expenditure 
for new for repairs 
buildings, jand additions,| 
1927 1927 1927 1926 
$19, 197, 412 $998, 676 | $20,196,088 | $15, 982, 936 
1, 416, 457 120, 473 1, 536, 930 2, 238, 799 
13, 366, 615 2, 822, 128 16, 188, 743 25, 753, 739 
5, 912, 975 675, 194 6, 588, 169 9, 217, 895 
2, 558, 515 482, 789 3, 041, 304 3, 023, 102 
565, 030 42, 500 607, 530 1, 696, 450 
1, 950, 405 262, 977 2, 213, 382 1, 506, 287 
5, 258, 893 728, 260 5, 987, 153 9, 298, 348 
418, 680 78, 100 496, 780 916, 376 
10, 518, 982 1, 341, 925 11, 860, 907 17, 174, 852 
4, 632, 308 1, 190, 556 5, 822, 864 9, 254, 671 
662, 302 180, 892 843, 194 478, 102 
1, 121, 352 337, 738 1, 459, 090 1, 167, 486 
2, 455, 987 335, 541 2, 791, 528 4, 932, 142 
22, 665, 700 5, 772, 090 28, 437, 790 42, 456, 205 
809, 055 42, 300 851, 355 410, 835 
4, 539, 041 212, 825 4, 751, 866 4, 510, 519 
382, 045 393, 164 5, 209 919, 568 
1, 833, 000 116, 950 1, 949, 950 2, 875, 737 
1, 477, 502 309, 608 1, 787, 110 , 284, 
5, 753, 684 929, 384 6, 683, 068 7, 333, 682 
1, 927, 041 549, 580 2, 476, 621 2, 151, 442 
3, 219, 660 1, 071, 249 4, 290, 909 © 3, 277, 545 
19, 931, 656 1, 855, 040 21, 786, 696 17, 170, 775 
6, 754, 577 125, 500 6, 880, 077 (4) 
847, 200 77, 000 924, 200 1, 178, 550 
50, 639, 474 10, 347, 994 60, 987, 468 51, 484, 404 
4, 455, 512 731, 200 5, 186, 712 3, 457, 992 
1, 202, 120 231, 239 1, 433, 359 1, 879, 405 
5, 401, 177 1, 263 5, 902, 440 4, 951, 499 
31, 530, 831 1, 542, 622 33, 073, 453 27, 413, 296 
664, 140 57, 721, 140 1, 070, 000 
42, 048 26, 201 68, 249 444, 631 
8, 357, 995 1, 199, 474 9, 557, 469 8, 270, 460 
4, 710, 615 619, 712 5, 330, 327 6, 571, 447 
3, 716, 689 439, 331 4, 156, 020 5, 321, 262 
2, 256, 051 346, 571 2, 602, 622 6, 219, 714 
764, 315 34, 415 798, 730 1, 248, 
257, 384 328, 715 586, 099 466, 113 
1, 518, 934 519, 775 2, 038, 709 3, 180, 772 
4, 733, 425 $21, 459 5, 554, 884 7, 181, 609 
4, 030, 150 844, 051 4, 874, 201 4, 807, 723 
564, 905 301, 155 866, 060 1, 084, 894 
2, 124, 340 271, 925 2, 396, 265 3, 585, 730 
353, 641, 185 11, 423, 857 365, 065, 042 376, 808, 480 
1, 039, 960 77, 150 1, 117, 110 1, 556, 710 
4, 482, 125 153, 704 4, 635, 829 5, 322, 457 
25, 785, 189 4, 785, 110 30, 570, 299 29, 256, 952 
912, 580 95, 1, 007, 635 556, 035 
36, 138, 800 9, 341, 750 45, 480, 550 61, 776, 575 
3, 304, 485 84, 080 3, 388, 565 3, 800, 665 
350, 745 226, 653 577, 398 777, 361 
1, 401, 555 131, 820 1, 533, 375 1, 449, 016 
1, 331, 275 208, 474 1, 539, 749 1, 251, 030 
21, 288, 950 1, 993, 650 23, 282, 600 25, 250, 700 
87, 300 142, 950 930, 250 2, 022, 250 
1, 462, 810 259, 500 1, 722, 310 2, 151, 500 
2, 595, 734 73, 900 2, 669, 634 2, 915, 184 
841, 100, 571 942, 465 765, 615 
7, 955, 401 1, 818, 122 9, 773, 523 16, 122, 976 
915, 498 121, 293 1, 036, 791 1, 362, 900 
1, 914, 617 138, 734 2, 053, 351 1, 183, 326 
8, 682, 996 1, 649, 030 10, 332, 026 11, 011, 483 
5, 537, 220 253, 195 5, 790, 415 5, 405, 302 
13, 731, 550 2, 023, 050 15, 754, 600 13, 873, 450 
2, 567, 715 308, 416 2, 876, 131 5, 868, 
132, 154, 383 13, 401, 264 145, 555, 647 183, 721, 443 
1, 059, 062 229, 145 1, 288, 207 1, 729, 
3, 248, 1, 182, 595 4, 431, 435 5, 685, 
2, 437, 511 150, 243 2, 587, 754 3, 370, 904 
3, 963, 039 341, 327 4, 304, 366 4, 135, 904 
1, 183, 135 37, 485 1, 220, 620 1, 533, 950 
988, 212 311, 458 1, 299, 670 1, 738, 411 














\ ‘ 
\GS 


> 

Exp nditure 
for new 

housekeey ne 
dwe llings 


only, 


111, 700 
901, 318 
1, 991, 525 


14, 355, 0M 
136, 600 
918, 475 
161, 425 
848, 800 
826, 910 

3, 730, 780 





520, 000 
22, 722, 143 
2, 160, 960 
864, 175 

4, 039, 650 
13, 257, 157 
247, 140 

10, 000 

3, 107, 150 


2, 279, 550 
2, 531, 550 
637, 815 
259, 100 
91, 250 
&55, 900 

3, 119, 760 
1, 507, 180 
423, 300 

1, 461, 500 
226, 890, 750 
427, 500 

3, 328, 400 
18, 485, 884 
233, 800 
17, 413, 100 
2, 774, 785 
236, 075 
808, 350 
990, 643 
11, 859, 300 
466, 300 

1, 622, 700 
2. 262, 050 
484, 288 

2, 453, 030 
833, 196 
ARG, 170 

4, 488, 900 
3, 185, 400 
7, 855, 900 
1, 514, 104 
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A 
A 
A 
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E 
E 
E 
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ANI ‘R REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 302 CITIES IN 1927 
Families provided . Per 
for Per capita expenditure, 1927 capita 
Estimated a + ay 
ity and State population aimed 
July 1, 1927 Ratio |Fornew| For re- Rank keeping 
Number per | build- | pairsand| Total | of pom: 
10,000 ings | additions city only, 1927 
Akron, OD)0... ..dbntdeneewece () 2, 521 Cee Ome 80 ele se we wee)~ = ~ 06 cceelanscecesloconcelooceswcece 
Alamed Call ntti. 2 32, 400 239 73.8 | $43. 72 $3.72 | $47.44 152 $28. 50 
Albany, N. ¥.-caas-uis.... 119, 500 558 46.7 | 111.85 23. 62 | 135. 47 58. 06 
Allentown, Pa-----.-----... ~~ { — — = : 7 . = 67. = 86 = 
Altoona, Ph. chimentenkime con ’ . 37. 4 a 44. 160 S 
‘smoterdam, a a 35, 900 67 18.7] 15.74 1.18 | 16.92] 262 12. 24 
Anderson, a -on2-e------- . a2 Poss = = . 56. . RB. - ny + 92 = - 
Asheville, N. Jan en nneen----- . 164. 6 | 187.1 \. 
Ashtat ula, ORfOs.3 5... 2 25, 500 38 14.9] 16.42 3.06 | 19.48} 255 6. 65 
‘stants, O..cbdiie cis 249,000 | 2, 563 102.9| 42.24 5.39| 47.63] 151 27. 65 
Atlantic City, N. J...--2... 54, 200 248 45.8 | 85.47 21.97 | 107. 43 30. 96 
Auburn, N. F seensseessnses 8 35, 677 20 5.6 18. 56 5. 07 23. 63 244 3.13 
Augusta, Ga. - 4.L5>s---..-- = ye *3 aged a 25.96 | 237 He 
Arora, Ill. . schtick hon ‘ 9} 52. 22} 60.03} 105 
Baltimore, A aslee ooo ra po 3, S - 27. 67 y # ~ 34. e = 4 4 
snger, M@..ccsne oe 12.3 30.19 1. 31.77} 21 
Battle Creek, Mien... 2, 46, 100 268 58.1) 98.46 4.62 | 103. 08 19. 92 
Bay Chy, wn----------- a aa a | 7. 4 He i? ot -y-! 
Bayonne, eee ? 5 19. 6 1. . . 
Bellingham, Wash. ......... ? 26, 300 348 132.3 | 56.18 11.77 | 67.95 31.44 
Berkeley, os none nen------- on hn 4 yt = = - 30 = = = 
Bethichem, Pa...._-........ . A : - 52 1 L 
Binghamton, N. Y__....-.-- 73, 900 310 41.9 | 43.57 14. 50 58. 06 lll 17. 48 
Preteen, += _-6 eee ay 500 &, = 138.8 | 91. 64 8. 53 | 100.17 46. 82 
Bloorafield, N. J-.....--..-- oo gy en ne, ES tees SLM aeee Lee Oe ae meee ae 
——— ee = es 5 on 5 : a 60 Ry - = P 225 = a 
Poston, Bias s..-<5.....-.5 . . 85 . 05 6. \ 
Bridgeport, Conm--------_- “12 535 497 34.6 | 31.04 5.09 | 36.14] 193 15. 06 
Brockton, Mass............. 6 . 18. 40 3. 54 21. 94 249 13. 
Brscktinng, — Setaeenoon dais shay e - 3 = = 4 | 120.56 11. = = 75 r . = +4 
BORE, Ne Diieneenen es ~sne ; .3 57. 33 2. . 13 . 
Burlington, Iowa._.-....... 2 27, 100 93 34.3 | 24.51 2.10 | 26.61 | 233 9. 12 
Butte, MeGGicasesesen noo. 43, 300 1 a .97 - 61 1.58 | 283 - 23 
Cambridge, Mass.._.......- 123, 900 636 51.3 | 67.46 9.68 | 77.14 25. 08 
Camden, N. Jeacsnns-----.-. 133, 100 559 42.0) 35.39 4.66 | 40.05) 174 17.13 
Canton, Ohio. Lagay_........ 113, 300 512 45.2 | 32.80 3.88 | 36.68 192 22. 34 
Cedar Rapids, lowa___._._.. 54, 100 145 26. 8 41.70 6. 41 48. 11 148 11. 79 
—— a aps his 2 - oo 28. - 29. 74 1, = 7 a oad +“ = 
arieston, S. U............ ‘ 5. 3. 43 4. . 81 > 
Charleston, W. Va___.._..-. 53, 400 269 50. 4 28. 44 9. 73 38. 18 185 16. 03 
Charlotte, N. C............-. 55, 900 1, 052 188.2 | 84.68 14.70 | 99.37 55. 81 
Chattanooga, Tenn_________ 72, 900 596 81.8 | 55.28 11.58 | 66.86 20. 67 
Onelees, Matej. 49, 000 107 21.8 11. 53 6.15 17. 67 261 8. 64 
Ghester, Fach aee ot 72, 300 361 49.9 | 29.38 3.76 | 33.14 211 20. 21 
Oileage, Ti... ekki. hn 3, 102, 800 41, 201 132.8 | 113. 97 3.68 | 117. 66 73. 12 
ye ae os] is) ss] ae] tel ee) oe] fe 
Re eee a. 65. 43 . 
ao ee MaRS ENE Tes ae po 3, 7 77.9 | 62.56 11. 61 My 16 ‘3 4 
arksburg, W. Va_____._-- 30, 6 24.6 | 29.53 3. 08 2. 61 214 - 
oo eee | “S| ie] Hs] 28) a] el ee 
meen, IN. Suse Mee eS 156. 1. . ‘ 5 
Colorado Springs, Colo_____- (1) SRR Pris: Ree SR Girye Yvette as 
Columbia, 8. C__..._..____- 50, 000 206 41.2}| 28.03 2. 64 30.67 | 224 16.17 
Columbus, Ga.__._..______- 45, 800 325 71.0 | 29.07 4.55 | 33.62] 204 21. 63 
Columbus, Ohio. ...._..._- 291, 400 2, 430 83.4 | 73.06 6.84 | 79.90 61 40.70 
Council Bluffs, Iowa________ 41, 600 136 32.7] 18.93 3.44 | 22.36} 248 1b. 21 
=. Se Sas] | Bs/ RB) $e) 2u| 3) ee 
ransten36.06:-...2..:-...- . ' : 
Cumberland, Md_......___. + 34, 400 110 32.0 | 24.47 2.92 | 27.40} 229 14. 08 
Delian, Ti ae a 211, 600 986 46.6 | 37.60 8.59 | 46.19 | 156 11. 59 
Deaville: i ee 38, 200 192 50.3 | 23.97 3.18 | 27.14 232 32. 98 
avenport, Iowa__.._....... 3 52, 469 125 23.8 | 36.49 2.64} 39.13) 180 11.17 
Dayton, Ohio__.....__...__. 180, 700 1, 201 66.5 | 48.05 9.13 57.18 116 24. 84 
Sy wee sae mas | | ‘o] BB) tele) | Bo 
enver, Gale. ee i. " if . ’ s 
Des Moines, Iowa_-....-.-.- 148, 900 360 24.2] 17.24 2.07 | 19.32] 256 10; 17 
Detroit, Mich..__-.___-_____ 1, 334, 500 | 15, 614 117.0} 99.03 10.04 | 109.07 | 36 48. 09 
ubuque, Iowa... ......._.. 41, 900 67 16.0 | 25. 28 5.47 | 30.74 | 223 6. 02 
uluth, Minn. ___......___. 114, 700 303 26.4 | 28.32 10.31 | 38.64] 183 12. 43 
Durham, N. C_.__..._._--_- 45, 700 508 111.2] 53.34 3.29] 56.62] 120 30. 07 
pe ceed Gai] oa] $8) 7] a) sel eel el wn 
ast Cle . a ne 65. 5 ‘ J . 
Beeten, POisisgo2s.......... 37, 900 77 20.3 | 26. 8.221 34.29] 201 13. 79 
4 


* State census, Jan. 1, 1925. 
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TasLe 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND 





City and State 





East Orange, N.J-_-......-.--.-. 


East Providence, R. I._..-.-.-.- 
East St. Louis, Ii]. ........-.- 
ME «1.0 Rencholiet pee detee 
E lizabeth 

Elkhart, i ih een ce 
Elmira, RM a 
eo obnuseccceee 
Pitch tndcnbdiwsverasses 
OS eee 
Evansville, Ind 
Everett, 


Di ictin dllwitsbs wots 


em miver, bien. ............ 
Fitchburg, Mass ---...-.------ 
i 
Fond du Lac, Wis_-.-----.-.--- 
Fort Wayne, Ind_...-..-.---- 
3 Bl) ee 
J eo ee ee 


Ne 
Se ome 
Grand Rapids, Mich --.-_---..- 
Great Falls, Mont ey ep 
Green Bay, SS RE Se 
Greensboro, N. C_._........-- 
COVEY nid « Senn car -s-ca- 
Greenwich, Conn............- 


Hagerstown, Md_-__....-.---- 
Hamilton, Oltio.............- 
Mempmond, IGG... .6....-5.us- 
Hamtramck, Mich.-...._.._.- 
) ee ee 
Beeterere, OGG... .......... 
Haverhill, ER. 
pS Se a ee 
Highland te ae 
US See 
Holyoke, Mass............... 
PE, Min cwhcnesecsasee 


Huntington, W. Va.......-.-- 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Irvington, N. J 


Seeem, DEIR... con ence 
Jacksonville, Fla.....__-- wehe 
Jamestown, N. Y-.......-..... 
Cereey Cite IN. dg oc 26-.-snknn 
FORMROWR, FO. . .ncncce~sose 
. Re RR RE Fe 


Kalamazoo, Mich......_..... 
Kansas City, Kans_..._...__- 
Kansas City, Mo_.........._- 
) eee 
"= iar 
. SS , aa ee 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Kokomo, Ind 


Lakewood, Ohio_......._....- 
oS A ar ae 
Lansing, Mich...............-. 
Lawrence, Mass.............. 
ares See 
Se ee 
a ee ae 
po a ae ee 
Lincein, Nebe.............s.. 
Little Rock, Ark. ...........- 
Long Beach, Rit edit cind wigan 
RE 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 


1Not estimated by Census Thess, 





$11, 61 





for new 


buildings, 


1927 


rS 


~<. - e ee 


ReP oy! 
ZESSEESEE 
ZEESZSSE 


— 
- 
2 


3, 831, 235 


19, 828, 728 
12, 677, 855 


2, 325, 948 
11, 447, 555 
2, 328, 075 
12, 511, 625 
1, 088, 378 
2, 432, 550 
1, 137, 375 


1, 839, 158 
1, 461, 315 
13, 142, 696 
5, 740, 795 
4, 171, 492 
1, 715, 520 
5, 194, 115 

403, 679 


j 


| 


Expenditure Expenditure 


for repairs 


and additions, 


1927 


$702, 708 
58, 000 
242) 138 
297, 800 
956, 377 
57, 523 
333, 137 
623, 779 
1, 561, 821 
713, 870 
269, 358 
192, 315 


309, 474 
60, 568 
1, 269, 617 


493, 698 


979, 473 
3, 921, 447 
1, 602, 850 
156, 785 
210, 887 
490, 890 
347, 287 
352, 237 


159, 645 


131, 514 


3, 853, 588 
282, 372 
249, 696 

1, 320, 831 
417, 760 





085 
16, 878, 916 
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? Estimate as of July 1, 1926. 
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ESBES & 


— ae 
mOmI eb 


8 8 


- 


Ro 
(—} 
Pe 
> 


1 


— 
“3 
o> 
3 


2, 328, 107 


Beeagre ore 
SEEREEREREE 
RSeSigcssss 


Expe: liture 
for ew 
housekeeping 
dwellings 
Only, 1997 


$9, 981, 859 
l, 109, 400 
| 2, 160, 097 
1, 204, 560 
5, 599, 000 
859, 605 


1,319, 500 


1, 089, 884 
234, 900 
11, 830, 881 
295, 740 
2, 478, 735 
i2 701, 490 
537, 161 


1, O85, 414 
5, 939, 512 
6, 916, 600 
482, 103 
769, 555 
y § 158, §22 
425, 175 
4, 159, 335 


397, 085 

1, 244, 724 
4, 999, 700 
288, 550 

1, 811, 100 
6, 099, 139 
386, 100 
793, 288 

1, 296, 000 
72, 000 

1, 283, 050 
15, 100, 955 
630, 725 
9, 401, 259 
11, 469, 928 
910, 100 
6, 413, 025 
1, 005, 300 
4, 652, 800 
659, 195 

1, 503, 600 
414, 200 
641, 100 
720, 950 
8, 735, 864 
2, 747, 400 
1, 633, 297 
719, 400 

3, 007, 253 
163, 500 

2, 888, 755 
1, 360, 400 
1, 795, 165 
204, 800 
191, 500 
135, 500 


152, 600 
1, 889, 590 
1, 613, 018 
4, 470, 365 
811 300 
62, 078, 117 





3State census, Jan. 1, 192° 


971, 558° 
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FOR RE PAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 302 CITIES IN 1927—Continued 











—=—_— Se 
Estimated 
City and State population 
. July 1, 1927 
ast Orange, N. J.--..------ 63, 300 
se Providence, R. I wereeee 3 27, 100 
East St. Louis, Ill...---..---- 73, 100 
Elgin, Ill... ...-ccsen----e 35, 000 
Flizabeth, N. J------------- (*) 
Elkhart, Ind....------------ oD . 
Elmira, N. Y 49, 500 
FE] Paso, TeX.--------------- 113, 500 
Erie, Pa..------------------- () 
Evanston, | ee 46, 400 
Evansville, Ind..----------- 96, 600 
Everett, Mass. .--.--.------ 42, 900 
Fall River, Mass..-.---.---- 132, 600 
Fitchburg, Mass-.-..-.------ 44, 700 
Flint, Mich......----------- 142,7 
Fond du Lac, Wis.-.-.....--.- 2 26, 500 
Fort Wayne, Ind..-.....-.. 103, 100 
Pott Wonte 2 ileenrtecs a>-~- 163, 600 
Weed, OGM. toneeeee=se<-- 62, 200 
Gabvntiot, “TOE. ..o< Seng ~~~ 49, 900 
ee 85, 200 
Grand Rapids, Mich...-.-.-- 161, 900 
Great Falls, Mont......--.-- 2 30, 900 
Green Bay, Wis-.....-..----- 35, 500 
Greensboro, N. C....-.---.-. 50, 300 
Gresmtne. B. Qienenne <> ~~ 2 28, 100 
Greenwich, Conn. .........- (') 
Hagerstown, Md-.......-.-- 2 32, 000 
Hamilton, Ohio.........--... 43, 770 
Hammond, Ind-.-....-.-..--- 54, 200 
Hamtramck, Mich........-- 93, 800 
Hes, Bc wee ee oo 85, 700 
Hastiord, Ceme.........-.-.. 168, 300 
Haverhill, Mass............. 3 49, 232 
eee a. 37, 500 
Highland Park, Mich----.-. 81, 700 
RP es (Q) 
ne 60, 400 
a 5 164, 954 
Huntington, W. Va..--.-.-- 66, 900 
Indianapolis, Ind.........-- 374, 300 
Irvington, N.. J...2. 2us.3.--- 2 34, 600 
Jackson, Mich...........--- 61, 700 
Jacksonville, Fla_.........-- 138, 900 
Jamestown, N. Y...-.-....- 45, 100 
Jemer City, Bi dco nn en -s 321, 500 
Johnstown, Pa_._.....-.---- 73, 000 
NE ia 41, 500 
SORTING, Wiis dh anes oon (*) 
Kalamazoo, Mich__.....---- 55, 500 
Kansas City, Kans.........- 117, 500 
Kansas City, Mo..........- 383, 100 
Se ET ree 2 32, 100 
Kenosha, Wis.............-- 54, 600 
I 2 28, 400 
Knoxville, Tenn.._.._.._--- 102, 100 
Kokomo, Ind. .............- 39, 100 
Lakewood, Ohio..........-- 62, 200 
ra 57, 700 
Lansing, Mich.....-.......- 75, 600 
Lawrence, Mass.........---- 293, 500 
Poe Sh ee 2 25, 300 
36, 100 
48, 100 
48, 700 
69, 900 
77; 500 
104, 200 
44, 000 
(‘) 
4 Data not collected. 




































































Families provided : : Per capita 
or Per capita expenditure, 1927 expendi- 
ture for 
| | house- 
Ratio |Fornew| For re- Rank) keeping 
Number per | build- | pairsand | Total of | dwellings 
| 10,000 ings | additions, city | only, 1927 
2, 140 338. 1 |$183. 42 $11. 10 |$194. 52 | 8 | $157.69 
249 91.9 | 86.04 2.14) 88.18 51 40. 94 
585 80.0} 72.79 3.31 | 76.10 69 29. 55 
262 74.9 45.55 8.51} 54. 129 34. 42 
ae ko ee eee! | ceedin Bae lahicens 
, 1 RE “Pree See, Ree Peel 1. er 
116 23.4 | 19.77 6.73 | 26.50 | 234 15. 47 
= 13.9} 10.30 5.50] 15.79 | 266 | 4,19 
1, 423 306.7 | 327. 66 15. 39 | 343. 04 3 255. 83 
420 43.5 | 32.57 2.79 | 35.36 | 198 15. 85 
440 102.6 | 44.42 4.48 | 48.90) 144 30. 76 
251 18.9} 11.55 2.33 | 13.88] 271 8. 22 
67 15.0 | 12.92 1.35} 14.27} 270 5. 26 
3, 559 249.4 | 145. 89 8.90 | 154. 78 19 82. 91 
86 32.5 | 25.45 12.29 37.74) 186 11. 16 
485 47.0 | 53.92 4.30} 58.22; 110 24. 04 
3, 160 193.2 | 145. 09 29.01 | 174.11 13 77. 64 
157 25.2} 35.32 7.94 |} 43.26) 164 8. 64 
571 114.4 | 39.98 19.63 | 59.61) 107 21. 75 
1, 675 196.6 | 130. 22 46.03 | 176. 25 12 69. 71 
1, 709 105.6 | 66.19 9.90 | 76.09 70 42.72 
250 80.9 | 32.57 5.07 | 37.64| 187 15. 60 
168 47.3} 64.73 5.94 | 70.67 79 21. 68 
455 90.5 | 86.42 9.76 | 96.18 46 42. 91 
119 42.3 | 27.18 12.36 | 39.54] 197 15. 13 
I ENE CR A, EAR SE ee 
7 30.3} 43.71 4.99 | 48.69] 146 12. 41 
362 82.7 | 39.77 .96 |} 40.73} 171 28. 44 
1, 141 210.5 | 114. 56 4.09 | 118. 66 31 92. 25 
70 7.5| 11.32 5.16 | 16.48 | 265 3. 08 
319 37.2 | 27.48 14.17 | 41.65] 167 21.13 
1, 270 75.5 | 88.75 15.41 | 104. 16 38 36. 24 
99 20.1 | 13.25 5.23 | 18.48] 259 7.84 
126 33.6 | 47.77 7.50 | 55.27] 125 21. 15 
= 44.8} 29.08 3.42 | 32.50] 215 15. 86 
275 45.5 | 25.05 8.79 | 33.84] 203 21. 24 
4, 536 275.0 | 161.09 4.58 | 165. 66 14 91. 55 
194 29.0 21. 16 1. 97 23. 13 245 9. 43 
2, 400 64.1] 52.98 10.30 | 63.27 96 25. 12 
2, 562 740. 5 | 366. 41 8.16 | 374. 57 1 331. 56 
206 33.4} 37.70 4.05 | 41.7 166 14. 75 
2, 098 151.0] 82.42 9.51 | 91.93 48 46. 17 
225 49.9 | 51.62 9.26; 60.88 | 100 22. 29 
1, 287 40.0} 38.92 4.17 | 43.08 | 165 14. 47 
128 17.5] 14.91 4.08 | 18.99 | 257 9. 03 
= 49.6 | 58.62 8.70 |} 67.32 88 36. 23 
193 | 34.8 | 33.14 6.92 | 40.05 | 175 11. 55 
387 32.9 12.44 1.07 | 13.50} 273 6.14 
3, 104 81.0) 34.31 4.38 | 38.69 | 182 ‘22. 80 
696 216.8 | 178. 84 1.72 | 180. 56 ll 85. 59 
303 55.5 | 76.40 5.44 | 81.84 57 29. 91 
134 47.2} 60.41 14.95 | 75. 36 71 25. 33 
818 80.1 | 50.87 4.95 | 55.82] 123 29. 45 
45 | 11.5] 10.32 1.95 | 12.28 | 275 4.18 
582 93.6 | 54.48 2.06 | 56.53} 121 46. 44 
247 42.8} 41.27 10.80 | 52.08) 135 23. 58 
420 55.6 | 93.63 3.33 | 96.96 44 23. 75 
43 4.6 7.90 1. 86 9.77 | 278 2.19 
32 12.6 | 17.06 6.84 | 23.89 | 240 7. 57 
43 11.9] 12.58 -42 | 12.99) 274 3.75 
160 33.3 | 43.90 4.97 | 48.88 | 145 20. 20 
35 7.2 9. 90 4.62 | 14.52] 268 3.13 
388 55.5 | 60.32 2.61 | 62.93 97 27. 03 
514 66.3 | 31.98 6.65 | 38.63 | 184 20. 81 
1, 479 141.9 | 123.79 7.10 | 130.90 27 42. 90 
237 53.9 | 27.35 2.21 | 29.56} 227 18.44 
Gf OES Teer ene, Kee Fone see es 
5 Estimate as of July 1, 1925. 
[1025] 
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TaBLe 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDIN: 


| 


City and State 





Louisville, Ky_- 
Lowell, Mass 
Lynchburg, Va 
Lynn, Mass _. 


McKeesport, Pa ; ae 
Macon, Ga-.---. | 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass_ . 
Manchester, N. H 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marion, Ind. 
Marion, Ohio_- 
Medford, Mass 
Memphis, Tenn 
Meriden, Conn______- 
Miami, Fla_-_-. 
Milwaukee, Wis 1 aes 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala______. 
Moline, Ml_-__--- 
Montclair, N. J_ _- 
Montgomery, Ala__. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Muncie, Ind____-. 
Muskegon, Mich 
Muskogee, Okla 


Nashville, Tenn 
Ps Ge Osi seater ecnadsat 
ESE ET 
New Bedford, Mass- -- 
New Britain, Conn 


New Brunswick, N.J___.___- 
Newburgh, N. Y_.._--.--- 

New Castle, Pa..........-...- 
New Haven, “onn.-___.___._- 
New London, Conn--______. 
New Orleans, La-. 
pe ae 2 
Newport, R. I____-- 
Newport News, Va_____.._.-. 
New Rochelle, N. Y......_._- 
Newton, Mass. --.-._...._..-<- 
SS ree 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.........- 
EE RARE TEES 
Norristown, Pa 
Norwalk, Conn 


Oakland, Calif 
Oak Park, Ill 
Gee, Wee. f....e .. c 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Okmulgee, Okla.............. 
Omaha, Nebr...._.._- 
8 ae 
ES TIPE, ecidndn cesiciwunivere 
Ottumwa, lowa 


Port Arthur, Tex._........__. 





Port Huron, Mich...........- 


iINot estimated by Census Bureau. 
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Expenditure 


for new 
buildings, 
1927 


$21, 641, 640 
618, 960 

1, 289, 194 
3, 056, 139 


1, 848, 280 | 
2, 544, 812 | 


4, 077, 535 
3, 193, 586 
1, 595, 408 


1, 556, 940 | 
488, 140 | 


516, 615 
4, 036, 251 
10, 858, 650 
1, 172, 713 
&, 259, 008 
34, 012, 350 
19, 489, 060 
1, 942, 628 
981, 013 

4, 714, 631 
1, 777, 100 
15, 616, 482 
2, 696, 831 
878, 937 
799, 247 

6, 460, 410 


47, 045, 152 
622, 331 


BoB myows ps ree 
SS88ES525 BESSES 
EBSZASRASESEESE SESESS 


— 
raps 


BESSSEE 


Nt 
— 


5 
E 





Expenditure 


for repairs 


and additions, 


1927 


$1, 698, 970 
352, 155 
239, 535 

21, 636 


507, 839 
341, 304 
384, 278 
606, 507 
344, 666 


Ee 
g28 


per 
£2 
sf 


- 
ee 
& 
© 
Bs] 
Oo 


691, 095 
897, 490 
60, 449, 823 
950, 491 
580, 712 
598, 989 
391, 219 


2, 239, 179 
845 

449, 750 
648, 030 





Total expenditures 


1927 


$23, 340, 610 | 


971, 115 
1, 528, 729 
3, 877, 775 


1, 170, 010 
5, 446, 164 
2, 531, 347 
16, 775, 452 
3, 038, 813 
1, 078, 668 
842, 567 


7, 078, 073 
51, 451, 630 


, 066 

1, 517, 651 
3, 087, 495 
11, 741, 379 
1, 801, 715 
15, 896, 775 
439, 225 

5, 330 


548, 015 
9, 735, 614 
10, 138, 606 
880, 333, 455 
4, 791, 480 
3, 346, 826 

1, 826, 101 
3, 592, 009 


20, 518, 417 
9, 080, 676 
1, 498, 260 

12, 682, 293 

262, 150 
4, 567, 218 
5, 581, 523 
1, 494, 076 

579, 900 


3 
ug 


PPPPH SH 
BE2 


—s 
a 
o 
<I 
—_ 
* 


riigpags 
BE 


w 
S 
r- 
SREZSSS258 


_ 
~ 
ae 

- 


BESS 
ZB55 


stimate as of July 1, 1926. 
[1026 } 








1926 


$20, 252, 470 
1, 577, 635 
1, 086, 782 
4, 612, 145 


2, 524, 665 
1, 739, 139 
5, 103, 437 


mx) 
* 
=& 
YY 
E; 
— 
on 


ror 
S225 
SERSESZEFES 


z 


ho 
bot bt bee pnt 
Nw wmom 
SoNs 


> 


388, 654 


pee sreS erp 
BRBS “HBSS 
28h S225 


SRESRE 
SEeke 


eer fed PEPIHSS 
SRSSSERE 
SS BZSShass 


BA 





? State census, Jan. 


| Exp ndit 
for n 
hou eke, 
awelliy 
oni 


26, 


YS6, Ht) 
12, 523 

L, 237, 085 
, 538, 600 
2, 030, 595 
724, 893 
732, 800 
150, 849 
O76, BAY 

. 273, 90 
S65, 775 
SIS, 550 
. 499, 256 


t 


1S, 136, 639 


4 


519, 200 
960, 500 
735, 125 
3, 622, 107 

820, 000 
11, 838, 300 
, 120, 206 
334, 350 
224, 500 


, i 1d, O50 
O81, 407 
220, 500 
R58, 600 
154, 000 
744, 700 
433, 140 
ORG. RAD 
, 697, 000 
, 045, 450 
, 124, 302 
182, 700 
394, 000 
191, 336 
036, 990 
6, 488, 125 


to 


@ 


509, 072, 130 


2, 023, 108 
1, 796, 400 

348, 400 
1, 978, 980 


8, 498, 626 
6, 258, 606 
842, 050 

6, 070, 045 
39, 900 

2, 126, 795 
3, 791, 550 
480, 839 
248, 750 


290, 000 

3, 975, 108 
2, 221, 470 
3, 700, 216 
2, 377,700 
1, 825, 10 
876, 833 
54, 612, 375 
1, 696, 580 
15, 432, 851 
657, 700 

3, 010, 065 
4, 415, 556 
1, 075, 64 
346, 600 


1, 1925. 
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FOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 302 CITIES IN 1927—Continued 





















































! n 
} oo ’ | Per 
Tem peerees | Per capita expenditure, 1927 | capita ex- 
| Estimated penditure 
City and State population en ~——-| for house- 
| July 1, 1927 | Ratio |Fornew| For re- Rank|} keeping 
} Number per | build- | pairsand! Total of | dwellings 
10,000 ings | additions) city | only, 1927 
| 
Louisville, Ky..s..<s-«<---- |, 320,100) 1, 574 49.2 | $67. 61 $5.31 | $72.92 | 74 $29. 53 
Lowell, Mass. ...... 2 110, 296 79 7.2) 5.61 3.19} 8.80] 279 3.09 
LynchDUre, Vale. 524+4----- 38, 600 89 23.1 | 33.40 6.21 | 39.60} 177 9. 44 
Lynn, Mass...-.-- 104, 800 528 50.4 | 29.16 7.84 | 37.00} 190 18. 96 
McKeesport, Pa..._..-.---- 49, 900 246 49.3 | 37.04 10.18 | 47.22] 153 30. 31 
Macon, Ga..-....-- rete eae 60, 100 352 58.6 | 42.34 5.68 | 48.02] 149 20. 58 
Madisoll. Wetasv<~~+....--.~ 48, 800 489 100.2 | 83. 56 7.87 | 91.43 49 52. 02 
Malden, Mass_...-.-.-------| 52, 900 415 78.4 | 60.37 11.47 | 71.84 77 38. 38 
Manchester, N. H-_--------- 84, 800 165 19.5} 18.81 4.06 | 22.88 | 246 8. 55 
Mansfield, Ohio. --.....---- 2 32, 500 157 48.3 47.91 6.85 | 54.76) 126 22. 55 
Marion, i Min dmonse (4) yg RE f° OE, See: See ee ees 
Marion, (ieee 2% <a .4---... 2 33, 400 128 38.3 15. 47 1. 23 16. 70 263 11. 28 
Medford, Mass... -.--....--- 51, 300 628 122.4 | 78.68 6.52 | 85. 20 53 63. 82 
Memphis, Temm._.-......--- 178, 900 1, 865 104.2 | 60.70 8.63 | 69.33 81 32. 79 
Meriden, Comm._-........--. 36, 800 211 57.3 | 31.87 3.90 | 35.77) 196 22. 24 
Miami, Fit... sesedce- 4 -~ 140, 000 698 49.9} 58.99 9.16 | 68.14 $4 10. 71 
Milwaukee, Wis-.---....----- 536, 400 4, 252 79.3 | 63.41 6.96 | 70.37 80 33. 81 
Minneapolis, Minn. -------- 447, 700 2, 189 48.9 | 43.53 6.57 | 50.10 | 140 19. 03 
Mobile, AM. cscs sea. x..... 67, 700 387 57.2 | 28.69 3.01 | 31.70] 219 14. 19 
Woliue, He. sisstiae os +k +s 2 35, 100 158 45.0) 27.95 5.38 | 33.33 | 208 20. 94 
Montclair, N. 32s. s.---.-..- 2 33, 700 334 99.1 | 139. 90 21.71 | 161.61 17 107. 48 
Montgomery, Ala--._-.-.----- 47, 600 393 82.6 | 37.33 36.85 | 53.18 | 132 17. 23 
Mount Vernon, N. Y--_----. 53, 300 2, 211 414.8 | 292.99 21. 74 | 314. 74 222. 11 
Muncie, IG < oes cue - 55-2 45, 800 317 69.2 | 58.88 7.47 | 66.35 90 24. 46 
Muskegon, Mich..-.----_-_-| 45, 500 119 26.2 19.32 4.39 | 23.71 | 241 7.35 
Muskogee, Okla. ......-.--- 32, 900 92 28.0 | 24.29 1.32] 25.61] 238 6. 82 
Nashville, Tenn....._-- Ae 137, 800 654 47.5 | 46.88 4.48 | 51.36 | 136 12. 87 
Nowatt, Bus Stiasewetis> sa = 22 466, 700 5, 144 110.2 | 100. 80 9.44 | 110. 25 35 55. 88 
Newark, Ohio. ........_..-- 2 30, 600 66 21.6 | 20.34 1.03 | 21.37) 251 7. 21 
New Bedford, Mass._.......| %119, 539 151 12.6 | 13.62 4.51} 18.12] 260 7.18 
New Britain, Conn. -.-__-_-_-_- 71, 200 537 75.4 | 48.35 9.29 | 57.64) 115 30. 67 
New Brunswick, N. J...._-- 39, 900 195 48.9 | 54.06 17.09 | 71.15 78 18. 66 
Newburgh, N. Y..-..-.--... 30, 400 90 29.6 | 39.77 10.15 | 49.92) 141 17. 54 
New Cagis Wiss conn a- snk 51, 600 182 35.3 | 52.86 6.00 | 58.87) 109 19. 18 : 
New Haven, Conn__.._._._- 184, 900 497 26.9 | 58.25 5.25 | 63.50 95 9.18 
New London, Conn____.___- 2 29, 700 175 58.9 | 47.88 12.78 | 60.66 | 102 35. 20 
New Orleans, La.........--- 424, 400 2, 077 48.9 | 32.60 4.86 | 37.46) 189 14, 43 
NewpOl, Mita sie soe+ ese () _ DOSER Sa er) SR ae BE a a et : 
New Pet eee tes ae 0s = 3 27, 757 37 13.3 | 28.60 4.05 | 32.65 213 14. 19 
Newport News, Va...--.--_- 51, 700 55 10.6 8. 66 1.94} 10.60! 276 3. 70 
New Rochelle, N. Y..-.--_- 47, 300 1, 049 221.8 | 191. 22 14.61 | 205, 83 7 169. 92 : 
Newton, Masgs_............- 56, 000 734 131.1 | 165, 02 16. 03 | 181. 05 10 115. 86 
New YEE, me. Bo. 5.-._.-=:. 5, 970, 800 | 105, 519 176.7 | 137.32 10. 12 | 147. 44 22 85. 26 | 
Niagara Falls, N. Y......._- 66, 600 397 59.6 | 57. 67 14.27 | 71.94 76 30. 38 ; 
INSTR Wiltthte scicic seo > Sine 179, 200 496 27.7) 15.44 3.24 | 18.68 | 258 10. 02 ; 
Norristown, Pa........._..- 35, 800 66 18.4 | 34.28 16.73 | 51.01 | 137 9. 73 
Norwalk, Conn. .=....-.-..-- 2 30, 100 285 94.7 | 106. 34 13. 00 | 119. 34 30 65. 75 
Oakland, Calif..........___. | 267,300] 2,694] 1008! 6338] 838| 776) 68! 31.79 
ie, ~~ hg 55, 600 918 165.1 | 158. 49 4. 84 | 163.32 15 112. 56 
Ogden, Vii 2..5. 2) se 38, 300 200 52.2 | 27.38 11.74 | 39.12; 181 21.99 
Oklahoma City, Okla______- 6 104, 080 1, 752 168.3 | 115. 63 6. 23 | 121.85 28 58. 32 
Okmulgee, Okla_.....______- (1) 4g RRR RS OCR’ Te Chater MEE P “hie ts 
Omaha; Fees oe ok ok 219, 200 477 21.8 | 17.41 3.43 | 20.84 | 254 9. 70 
GranGeh, Deewana 36, 100 722 200.0 | 133. 47 21.14 | 154. 61 20 105. 03 
Gani Se 33, 200 162 48.8 |} 43.11 1.89 | 45.00) 159 14. 48 
Ottumwa, Iowa...._....-_-- 2 27, 400 38 13.9} 19.00 2.17 | 21.16 | 252 9. 08 
Paducni, Meee sk cock 2 26, 100 136 52.1] 12.72 .92| 13.64 272 11.11 
Pasadena, Calif........____- 60, 500 790 130.6 | 128.36 19.83 | 148.19 21 65. 71 
oy Ree 70, 800 467 66.0 | 58.06 21.08 | 79.14 64 31. 38 
Pateraam, wo. = .3 <2 ecen 143, 800 1, 167 81.2 | 37.34 6.96 | 44.30) 163 25. 73 
Pawtucket, R. I__.........- 72, 100 581 80.6 | 43.51 6.24 | 49.75 | 142 32. 98 
RE OS 83, 500 349 41.8 | 35.16 5.67 | 40.83 | 170 21. 86 
Perth Amboy, N. J_......-- 49, 100 192 39.1 | 26.98 7.07 | 34.05 | 202 17. 86 
Petersburg, Va_............. 37, 100 44 11.9 4.43 3. 10 7.53 | 282 4.18 
Philadelphia, Pa_...........| 2,085,900 | 12,197 59.9 | 50. 63 7.12 | 57.76; 113 26. 82 
Phoeniz, Avis. :............. 2 42, 100 614 145.8 | 126.96 7.12 | 134.09 25 40. 30 
Pittsburgh, Pa__............ 665, 500 2, 588 38.9 | 43.96 11.80 | 55.76 | 124 23. 19 
Pittsfield, Mass............. 49, 100 118 24.0 | 22.56 11.06 | 33.62) 205 13. 40 
Plainfield, N. J... ........-. 2 32, 500 507 156.0 | 137.16 18.10 | 155.26 | 18 92. 62 
Pontiac, Mich.........._.__- 54,000 | 1,069 198.0 | 319.15 6.00 | 325. 15 4 81.77 
Port Arthur, Tex.._._.____- 2 33, 000 508 153.9 | 46.20 6.26 | 52.47 | 134 32. 60 
Port Huron, Mich..._.._._- 2 30, 700 104 33.9] 15.90 11.43 | 27. 230 11, 29 


* Data not collected. 





6 Estimate as of July 1, 1924. =. 
[1027] : 
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TABLE 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS , 


City and State 


Portland, Me.._..----- 
Portland, Oreg ---.----- 
Portsmouth, Ohio -_-_- 
Portsmouth, Va_--_---- 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y ---------- 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





| Expenditure 
for new 
buildings, 
1927 


$1, 715, 012 
26, 004, 805 


Providence, R. I_....--------- 


Pueblo, Colo---------- 


a ey eee : 
Quincy, Mass -.-.-...-.-- 


Resins “Wi ....<<..--- 
NSS ES 
Revere, Mass....-.-.-.--- 
Richmond, Ind_------- 
Richmond, Va-_-------- 
Roanoke, Va-.-.------- 
Rochester, N. Y------- 
MoessorG, i..-...----- 
Rock Island, Ill - ------ 


Sacramento, Calif ----- 
Saginaw, Mich--_--- = 
St. Joseph, Mo-----.-- 
8t. Louis, Mo-....-..--- 
St. Paul, Minn_-.---.--- 
St. Petersburg, Fla---- 
Salem, Mass-.------- - 
Salt Lake City, Utah-_- 
Gan Antonio, 'Tex.....--...... 


San Diego, Calif. __.--. 
San Francisco, Calif -_ 


PSS ESS Se 
Savannah, Ga.-_-..--_--- 
Schenectady, N. Y ---- 
Scranton, Pa. .-...-..-.-- 
Seattle, Wash-----.---- 
Sheboygan, Wis------- 


Shreveport, La-.----- 


Sioux ne lowa..___- 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak---- 
Somerville, Mass... ---. 
South Bend, Ind------ 
"SSS 
Springfield, Il__...-.--- 
Springfield, Mass-.-_- --- 


Springfield, Ohio. - --- 


Stamford, Conn. .-.--- 
Steubenville, Ohio---_- 
Stockton, Calif.._.---- 
Superior, Wis.........- 


. 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Tacoma, Wash .....--.-- 
,lUlltC( 
Taunton, Mass_..-..-...- 
Terre Haute, Ind___---- 
Toledo, Ohio. -....---- 


Union City, A ana 


T 


Utica, N. Y 


Washington, D. C____-- 


Waterbury, Conn 


Waterloo, lowa_........ 


1, 002, 878 
4, 804, 962 


5, 933, 908 
3, 676, 125 
383, 695 
622, 764 
398, 171 
402, 573 


— 
ot oh a) 
- 


- 


reoBr 
S32 
ooo 
bet cs 


1, 716, 000 
2, 899, 995 


423, 679 
1, 321, 456 








\ND 








1 Not estimated by Census Bureau. 
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Total expenditures | Expenditure 
Expenditure for new 
for repairs housekeep ng 
and additions, dwellings 
‘ 1927 1926 | only, 
1927 
| 

$611, 771 $2, 326,783 | $4, 222, 053 $990, 059 
2, 968, 650 28, 973, 455 32, 588, 975 12, 654, 360 
147, 072 1, 585, 007 1, 952, 701 737, 945 
152, 578 463, 385 557, 399 5, 495 
236, 640 1, 147, 667 2, 196, 032 518, 400 
3, 862, 915 23, 132, 819 23, 188, 000 7, 204, 400 
284, 145 1, 625, 382 1, 246, 041 1, 016, 675 
70, 443 1, 073, 321 1, 327. 618 774, 050 
426, 910 5, 231, 872 6, 230, 206 3, 684, 300 
457, 268 6, 391, 171 4, 066, 925 2, 863, 853 
937, 942 4, 614, 067 5, 266, 725 1, 407, 700 
218, 425 1, 602, 120 1, 663, 297 985, 400 
208, 375 1, 826, 139 1, 345, 553 837, 870 

1, 818, 032 15, 216, 203 10, 024, 874 7, 917, 843 
181, 423 2, 583, 996 4, 568, 044 1, 664, 511 
2, 254, 486 22, 589, 418 21, 636, 691 10, 207, 245 
643, 806 6, 553, 423 5, 539, 334 3, 173, 200 
399, 535 1, 999, 890 1, 184, 252 740, 275 
951, 419 8, 814, 211 7, 699, 373 3, 618, 858 
312, 231 3, 610, 783 3, 084, 715 955, 800 
144, 772 68, 898 1, 342, 270 261, 734 

6, 327, 076 41, 417, 221 42, 738, 760 16. 115, 335 
1, 550, 649 10, 071, 216 15, 591, 288 5, 786, 574 
555, 500 8 , 500 15, 002, 350 1, 155, 500 
360, 855 2, 727, 080 2, 110, 175 1, 334, 000 
590, 820 4, 855, 845 5, 627, 394 3, 244, 560 
841, 131 12, 190, 280 12, 072, 099 6, 446, 719 
1, 206, 989 13, 877, 153 19, 830, 938 8, 097, 820 
, 700, 000 46, 448, 676 57, 153, 948 28, 964, 44 

, 280 3, 554, 430 4, 379, 035 1, 273, 970 

158, 920 2, 180, 050 2, 930, 711 1, 434, 000 
618, 875 4, 318, 270 4, 009, 975 2, 114, 150 
677, 050 5, 707, 115 3, 141, 047 1, 176, 800 
3, 332, 840 29, 070, 080 34, 217, 700 15, 754, 625 
468, 318 2, 171, 940 2, 717, 945 1, 037, 200 
725, 872 3, 946, 370 5, 356, 803 1, 456, 376 
185, 175 1, 867, 575 4, 265, 556 833, 500 
136, 000 2, 042, 505 1, 931, 614 752, 000 
420, 427 3, 385, 850 5, 065, 991 1, 681, 420 
225, 282 4, 888, 660 9, 752, 934 2, 725, 500 
565, 218 3, 656, 500 4, 190, 973 2, 045, 950 
380, 3, 770, 303 4, 251, 341 1, 649, 910 
1, 707, 055 8, 905, 819 8, 733, 706 4, 367, 650 
160, 107 1, 693, 927 1, 446, 818 893, 750 
617, 645 _ 6,042, 716 4, 445, 183 3, 136, 100 
54, 725 1, 856, 435 1, 363, 300 951, 600 
274, 934 2, 803, 347 2, 731, 134 1, 478, 600 
169, 483 1, 277, 019 2, 135, 529 280, 750 
2, 072, 069 21, 990, 371 14, 274, 136 9, 542, 300 
575, 815 4, 764, 728 11, 087, 867 2, 157, 590 
821, 016 6, 145, 201 15, 480, 241 1, 921, 895 
267, 801 1, 055, 999 871, 825 347, 405 
308, 899 1, 212, 771 2, 063, 971 555, 025 
2, 304, 495 15, 513, 710 13, 046, 7, 205, 375 
305, 656 2, 222, 196 3, 578, 865 1, 169, 900 
796, 903 4, 539, 632 4, 931. 251 1, 775, 650 
498, 038 3, 206, 057 2, 601, 832 664, 750 
271, 675 2, 322, 550 1, 796, 236 1, 653, 275 
474, 633 14, 791, 854 7, 229, 869 5, 756, 775 
1, 693, 526 3, 409, 526 1, 932, 736 1, 045, 500 
481, 110 3, 381, 105 5, 531, 655 1, 545, 600 
69, 219 492, 898 (4) 106, 950 
252, 185 1, 573, 641 1, 094, 525 558, 575 
171, 130 2, 217, 925 2, 812, 605 1, 406, 250 
92, 185 1, 425, 474 | 2, 384, 200 1, 121, 959 
4, 527, 646 39, 263, 477 | 64, 970, 448 21, 963, 395 
228, 350 5, 015, 638 | 5, 252, 265 2, 849, 500 
220, 330 1, 151, 971 1, 383, 910 526, 900 





2 Estimate as of July 1, 1926. 
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City and State 
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Portland, Me--------------- 
Portland, Oreg...--------- me 
Portsmouth, tte aeons 
Portsmouth, Va_-.-.--------| 
Poughkeepsie, N. ht 
Providence, R. I 
Pueblo, Colo......---------- 


Quincy, Ill..-.-.-.---------- | 
Quincy, Mass...------------ 


Racine, Wis..-..---.--------| 
Gebiing. PR. acdadevesnose~= 
a ee ee 
Richmond, Ind - ---.-------- 
Richmond, Va-..-.--------- 
Roanoke, Va....------------ 
ae = & aa 
Datiiond Eel... -sedwiinwon2n~~ 
Rock Island, Dl.........-...- 


Sacramento, Calif.........-- 
Saginaw, Mich.........--.-- 
St, JODO MR bape topes 
Oh. 2 A EG aashipnd namie 
vs, S ee 
St. Petersburg, Fla___..----- 
SOR 
Salt Lake City, Utah-.----_- 
San Antonio, Tex.........-- 
San Dien, COME. ..---.-.-.. 
San Francisco, Calif__....--_- 
Get Det Tis we dso enwesens 
Se | ae 
Schenectady, N. Y----- ey 
a 
"Se eS 
Sheboygan, Wis............- 
ke re 
Sioux City, Iowa-...-------- 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak-_-.------- 
Somerville, Mass.......----- 
South Bend, Ind.......----- 
Spokane, Wash--_--_--- Cee 
Ee 
Springfield, Mass----------- 
Springfield, Ohio__....----_- 
Stamford, Comn.._.........- 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif 
Superior, Wis 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Tacoma, Wash 
, sf 
Teuntes, Beee...........~.< 
Terre Haute, Ind........._- 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kans 
Trenton, N. J 
Troy, N. Y 
Tucson, Ariz 
Tulsa, Okla 


Union City, N. J 
Utica, N. Y 


Velie: Ce 
Waco, Tex 
Waltham, Mass 
Warrem; WO. occa aks. 
Washington, D. C 
Waterbury, Conn 





Waterloo, lowa 
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7OR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 302 CITIES IN 1927—Continued 
a8 , Per capita 
| F meee ate Per capita expenditure, 1927 | expendi- 
. ture 
Estimated |_ 
population | | | yd coal 
July 1, 1927 | Ratio |Fornew| For re- | ‘Rank 4 wetting 
|Number _ per build- | pairsand| Total | of | “aa ngs 
10,000 ings | additions | city | or 
77,500| 216| 27.9! $22.13 $7.89 | $30.02 | 226 $12. 77 
eC BE | aati: «ool Sette Ranks: Sa aide tat 
40, 500 224 55.3 | 35.50 3. 63 39.14 | 179 18. 22 
60, 7 7 13.0} 5.12 2.51 | 7.63 | 281 | 3. 88 
35, 900 7 24.2 | 25.38 6.59 | 31.97| 217| 14.44 
230,600 | 1,188 42.3 | 68.67 13.77 | 82.44| 56| 25.67 
44, 100 401 90.9 | 30.42 6.44 | 36.86 | 191 23. 05 
39, 500 181 45.8 | 25.39 1.78 | 27.17| 231) 19.60 
65, 300 926 141.8 | 73.58 6.54 | 80.12| 60) 56.42 
71, 300 609 85.4 | 83.22 6.41| 89.64; 50| 40.17 
114; 500 233 20.3 | 32.11 8.19 | 40.30] 172 12.29 
35, 200 241 68.5 | 39.31 6.21 | 45.51 | 157 27.99 
231, 000 228 73.5 | 52.35 6.56 | 58.91} 108 27.03 
191,800} 1,774 92.5 | 69.85 9.48 | 79.33| 63 41. 28 
63, 200 395 2.5 | 38.02 2.87 | 40.89 | 169 26. 34 
324,500 | 2,448 75.4 | 62.67 6.95 | 69.61 | 82 31. 46 
80, 900 926 114.5 | 73.05 7.96} 81.01| 58 39. 22 
41, 900 208 49.6 | 38.19 9.54 | 47.73 | 150 17. 67 
74, 600 959 128.6 | 105.40 12.75 | 118.15 | 32 48. 51 
74, 400 347 46.6 | 44.34 4.20} 48.53 | 147 12. 85 
78, 500 107 13.6 | 7.95 1.84] 9.79) 277 3.33 
839,200 | 5, 463 65.1 | 41.81 7.541 49.35| 143 19. 20 
250,100 | 1, 148 45.9 | 34.07 6.20 | 40.27] 173 23. 14 
48, 500 442 91.1 | 48.49 11.45 | 59.95 | 106 23. 82 
42, 900 218 50.8 | 55.16 8.41 | 63.57] 94 31. 10 
135, 700 850 62.6 | 31.43 4.35 | 35.78! 195 23. 91 
211,400 | 2,171 102.7 | 53.69 3.98 | 57.66| 114 30. 50 
115,300} 2,613 226.6 | 109. 89 10.47 | 120.36 | 29 70. 23 
576,000 | 8,674 150.6 | 72.48 8.16 | 80.64) 59 50. 29 
44, 800 385 85.9 | 69.65 9.69 | 79.34| 62 28. 44 
99, 700 401 40.2 | 20.27 1.59 | 21.87| 250 14. 38 
93, 200 349 37.4 | 39.69 6.64 | 46.33] 155 22. 68 
143, 900 280 19.5 | 34.96 4.71 | 39.66 | 176 8. 18 
375,300 | 4, 505 120.0 | 68.58 8.88 | 77.46| 65 41.98 
2 34, 000 204 60.0} 50.11 13.77 | 63.88] 93 30. 51 
78, 000 198 25.4 | 41.29 9.31} 50.59) 139 18. 67 
79, 000 267 33.8 | 21.30 2.34 | 23.64] 243 10. 55 
231; 200 151 48.4 | 61.11 4.36 | 65.46| 91 24. 10 
101, 600 399 39.3 | 29.19 4.14| 33.33 | 209 16. 55 
84, 200 540 64.1 | 55.38 2.68 | 58.06| 112 32. 37 
109, 000 595 54.6 | 28.36 5.19 | 33.55 | 206 18.77 
66, 400 354 53.3 | 51.06 5.73 | 56.78| 119 24. 85 
147,400 | 1, 240 84.1 | 48.84 11.58 | 60.42| 103 29. 63 
71, 600 285 39.8 | 21.42 2.24 | 23.66 | 242 12. 48 
42, 800 559 130.6 | 126. 75 14.43 | 141.18 | 23 73. 27 
2 32, 600 171 52.5 | 55.27 1.68 | 56.95| 118 29. 19 
49, 800 412 82.7 | 50.77 5.52 | 56.29| 122 29. 69 
(1) |) Re? Gea” Etat Poe <n Pele 
197,000 | 1,838 93.3 | 103.11 10.52 | 111.63 | 34 48. 44 
| 
107, 200 769 71.7 | 39.08 5.37 | 44.45 | 161 20. 13 
107, 800 826 76.6 49.39 7.62 | 57.01 | 117 17.83 
40, 200 91 22.6 | 19.61 6.66 | 26.27 | 235 8. 64 
72, 700 184 25.3 | 12.43 4.25 | 16.68 | 264 7.63 
305,400 | 1, 749 57.3 | 43.25 7.55 | 50.80| 138 23.59 
61, 900 320 51.7 | 30.96 4.94 | 35.90! 194 18.90 
136, 700 316 2.1 | 27.38 5.83 | 33.21 | 210 12.99 
72, 300 110 15.2 | 37.46 6.89 | 44.34 | 162 9.19 
2 27, 500 535 19.5 | 74.58 9.88 | 84.46) 55 60. 12 
150,000 | 1,434 95.6 | 95.45 3.16 | 98.61) 43 38. 38 
} 
64, 000 255 39.8 | 26.81 26.46 | 53.27) 131 | 16. 34 
103, 400 259 25.0 | 28.05 4.65 | 32.70| 212 | 14.95 
(1) oy eee am SMe’ Tg Pes oes 
45, 700 171 37.4, 28.91 5.52 | 34.43 | 200 12. 22 
36, 400 285 73.3 56.2 4.70 | 60.93} 99 38. 63 
2 36, 100 321 88.9 36.93 2.55 | 39.49 | 178 31. 08 
540, 000 3, 938 72.9 | 64.33 8.38 | 72.71 | 75 40. 67 
Q) 5 eer enenece eee eee ee See enene - 
37, 000 144 33.9 | 25.18 5.95 | 31.13 | 220 14. 24 
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TABLE 5. 


City ana State 


Watertown, Mass 
Watertown, N. Y 


West New fork, N. J. aes 


Wheeling, W. Va- 


White Plains, N. Y___.. 


Wichita, Kans_. 
Wichita 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa___- 
Wilkinsburg, Pa_-__-. 
Williamsport, Pa- -. 


Wilmington, Del-_----. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. ©.- 


Woonsocket, R. I_-- 
Worcester, Mass-.- 


Yonkers, N. Y ---- 
York, Pa---. 


Youngstown, Ohio____. 


Zanesville, Ohio. 


an 


i Not estimated by Census Bureau. 
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AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDING 


| Expenditure 
for new 

| buildings, 

1927 


$4, 231, 130 
350, 470 
Ses 1, 494, OBO 
ald 2, 489, 351 
aa &, 461, 316 
eT 5, 357, 521 
$13, 631 

, 228, 216 
817, 990 
311, 165 
, 817, 126 
422, 875 
6, 012, 242 


' 
Re & 


on 


om 1, 014, 254 | 
7 6, 781, 879 | 


31, 396, 529 
onal 1, 133, 492 
a &, 781, 460 


989, 962 


3, 240, 441, 134 


Expenditure 
for repairs 


jand additions, 
' 1097 


Total expenditures 

















1927 1926 
| 
| $50,100 | $4,281,230 | $5, 767, 640 
405, 734 | 756, 204 621, 539 | 
191, 243 1, 685, 293 2, 925, 470 
524, 780 | 3, 014, 131 1, 821, 213 
664, 476 | 10, 125, 792 14, 151, 943 
491, 421 5, 848, 042 5, 184, 105 
237, 056 4, 050, 687 10, 022, 263 
706, 123 | 4, 934, 339 3, 940, 685 
114, 400 | 1, 932, 390 3, 100, 326 
421, 530 | 2, 732, 695 ‘ 
988, 774 6, 805, 900 4, 871, 281 
129, 250 552, 125 1, 088, 050 
526, 945 6, 539, 187 5, 530, 843 
345, 925 1, 360, 179 3, 338, 621 
2, 032, 790 8, 814, 669 12, 985, 014 
1, 189, 359 32, 585, 888 25, 644, 124 
455, 362 1, 588, 854 1, 242, 000 
225, 7 9, 007, 160 9, 613, 550 
31, 138 1, 621, 100 | 986, 427 
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353, 308, 271 | 3, 593, 839, 405 
| 


| 


+ Estimate as of July 1, 1926. 


Expe I 
ior 
houss 
awe 


| 3,983, 442,022 1, 860, 437, 04) 
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FOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 302 CITIES IN 1927—Continued 





















































st: . ‘ P it 
weve” “teem Per capita expenditure, 1927 dase 
Estimated ro ture 

City and State population r- a 
y 1, 1927 Ratio |Fornew| For re- | Rank | Sou a. 

Number} per build- | pairsand| Total ro gs 

10,000 | ings | additicns| city | =, 

92 
is pais | | meres Start ae 
Watertown, Mass.........-. | 226, 400 759 287.5 |$160. 27 $1.90 [$162.17 | 16) $137.45 
Watertown, N. Y-..-..-.--.-.| 3, 400 50 15.0} 10.49 12.15 | 22.64 | 247 7. 65 
West New York, N. J......- 2 41, 000 283 69.0 | 36.44 4.66 | 41.10| 168 22. 32 
Wheeling, W. Va.....------- () 182 }--.----..-|-...-.<-}--.-.-.... Jan ~ sess olemenactescdacenve 
White Plains, N. ¥-..------ 228,700 | 1, 204 419.5 | 329. 66 23.15 | 352. 82 2 253. 72 
Wichita, Kams.............- 96, 100 988 102.8 | 55.75 5.11 | 60.86] 101 31. 68 
Wichita Falls, Tex...-.-.-..- (1) REARS SES SSPE Re ee ESA Pie ea 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa........---- 90, 900 230 25.3 | 46.52 7.77 | 54.28] 128 ii-6i 
Wilkinsburg, Pa--...----.-- 2 28, 000 166 59.3 | 64.93 4.09 | 69.01] 88 34. 87 
Williamsport, Pa........-.-- 43, 600 233 53.4] 53.01 9.67 | 62.68] 98 19. 33 
Wilmington, Del......--.--- 126, 400 366 2.0} 46.02 7.82 | 53.84] 130 18. 97 
Wilmington, N. C_......--- 38, 400 68 17.7| 11.01 3.37 | 14.38] 269 5. 28 
Winston-Salem, N. C....... 77, 100 923 119.7 | 77.98 6.83 | 84.81] 54 48. 72 
Woonsocket, R. I......--.2- 52, 300 154 29.4] 19.39 6.61 | 26.01 | 236 11.31 
Worcester, Mass.......-.--. 195, 500 795 40.7 | 34.69| 10.40] 45.09] 158 21. 75 
Yonkers, N. ¥-....---22...- 118,800 | 4, 146 349.0 | 264. 28 10.01 | 274. 29 ti 218. 13 
Yerk, Pacdicitadicicnensteea< 49, 600 102 20.6 | 22.85 9.18 | 32.03] 216 7.67 
Youngstown, Ohio...-..._-- 169,400 | 1, 148 67.8] 51.84) 1.33) 83.17] 133 32. 11 
Zanesville, Ohio..........-.. 230, 600 111 36.3 | 32.35 1.02 | 33.37] 207 14. 58 
| | .ers 
Vebtl - socs casual 43, 919, 581 | 418, 878 95.4 | 73.78, 805] 81.83 |... | 42. 36 
‘Data not collected, 
[1031] 







































TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in March, 
1928 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.7 per 

E. cent in March, 1928, as compared with February, 1928, and 

pay-roll totals increased 1.3 per cent. The trend of employ- 

ment in March has been upward in five of the last six years, but the 
- increase in March, 1928, is greater than in either 1927 or 1926. 

With these increases the volume of employment in March, 1928, 
stood at a higher level than at any time since October, 1927, while 
pay-roll totals were greater than at any time since June, 1927, with 
the single exception of October, 1927, when they were at the same 
level as in March, 1928. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment 
for March, 1928, is 86.1, as compared with 85.5 for February, 1928, 
84.2 for January, 1928, and 91.4 for March, 1927; the weighted 
index of pay-roll totals for March, 1928, is 91.2, as compared with 
90.0 for February, 1928, 85.8 for January, 1928, and 97.7 for March, 
1927. The monthly average for 1923 equals 100. 

Employment and pay-roll totals in March, 1928, were 5.8 per cent 
and 6.7 per cent lower in the two items, respectively, than in March, 
1927. 

The data for March, 1928, were based on reports from 10,880 
establishments in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in March had 3,023,122 
employees, whose combined earnings in one week were $82,616,721. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in February and March, 
1928 


HIRTY-FOUR of the fifty-four separate industries had more 

employees in March than in February and 36 industries reported 
increased pay-roll totals, the majority of the increases being of a 
seasonal character. 

Fertilizer employees had increased 39 per cent in March, while 
employees in the following industries had increased from 3.1 per 
cent to 4.9 per cent each: Agricultural implements, cast-iron pipe, 
stamped ware, automobiles, ice cream, glass, and brick. Nearly all of 
these industries reported corresponding increases in pay-roll totals, 
and the following industries, with rns, increases in employment, 
also reported substantially increased pay-roll totals: Sugar refining, 
foundries and machine shops, machine tools, and sawmills. The iron 
and steel industry had gained about 2 per cent both in employment 
and in pay-roll totals. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 149 
The notable decreases in March were in the woolen goods, book 
and job printing, chewing tobacco, rubber boots, and shipbuilding 
industries. 

The chemical group as a whole shows the greatest gains in March, 
due to the peak-season increases in the fertilizer industry; the stone- 
clay-glass group’s large increases were due to seasonal prospects in 
building construction, as were a large share of the gains in the iron 


and steel and the lumber groups. 


advance largely to the spurt in automobile factories. 

The Pacific and East North Central geographic divisions reported 
the greatest improvement in employment in March, although all 
but two divisions showed this improvement in lesser degrees. 
New England and the East South Central divisions each reported a 
falling off in employment. 


The vehicle group owed its 


The 


TasLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1928 
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| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll . 
Estab- nal be sed. nas «2 eee an Per 
= os ) cent 
Industry lish- Feb ¥ , of Fet | of 
ments |February,) March, | ‘ebruary, March, | ,, 
1928 1928" | Change | “ “i998 i923" | Change 
Food and kindred products___| 1,746 | 223,293 | 221,814 () | $5, 746,330 $5, 691, 622 (‘) 
slaughtering and meat packing 192} 88,028) 86,134) —2.2) 2,308,318 | 2,212,717; —4.1 
Oo eS 314 34, 601 33, 841 —2.2 634, 360 | 625, 747 —1.4 
De a iiidittinnumtess abs 233 8, 776 9, 165 +4.4 291, 844 | 304, 476 +4.3 
afi apie A” RCS ine aa He 330 15, 458 15, 496 +0. 2 409, 567 | 414, 127 +1.1 
ae a tg ee 662 67, 043 67, 602 +0.8 | 1,816, 986 1, 832, 421 +0.8 
Sugar refining, came........__- 15 9, 387 9,576 | +2.0 285, 255 302,134; +59 
Textiles and their products___| 1,874 | 600,927 | 594, 133 (?) 11,876,929 | 11, 655, 391 | (‘) 
a i, lll aR a 470 222, 530 218, 838 —1.7 3, 405, 517 | 3, 313, 762 | —2.7 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-_-_--_- 246 81, 433 80,746 | —0.8 | 1,573,053 | 1, 558, 902 —0.9 
Ca” th alll Ta ee SA 187 56, 871 57, 479 +1.1 1, 248, 177 1, 275, O77 +2. 2 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 188 63, 642 61, 502 —3.4 1, 432, 732 1, 335, 116 —6.8 
Carpets and rugs_-............ 30 24, 305 24, 210 —0.4 625, 77: 633, 033 +1.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ - 99 30, 867 30, 559 | —1.0 757, 678 758, 497 +0. 1 
Clothing, ums. ............. 286 65, 726 64, 636 —1.7 1, 615, 768 1, 545, 836 —4.3 
Shirts and collars............- 96 20, 617 20,491 | —0.6 334, 591 333, 768 —0.2 
Clothing, women’s___.____.._- 197 22, 568 23, 120 +2. 4 592, 496 602, 587 +1.7 
Millinery and lace goods...___ 75 12, 368 12, 552 +1.5 291, 144 298, 813 +2. 6 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
Ose | Ei as Le 1,794 | 629,147 | 639, 225 (!) 19, 134,845 | 19,546,091 | (1) 
| ET cae 200 258, 060 262, 853 +1.9 | 8,225,173 8,394,777 | +21 
Cast-irom pipe. ............... 41; 11,925 | 12,368) +3.7 277, 468 299,716 +80 
Structural ironwork__..._____- 164 24,066 | 23, 860 —0.9 717, 258 714,183 | -—O4 
Foundry and machine-shop 
OS 6.5. cuinnmcceneiee 966 | 224, 786 | 296 | +1.6)| 6,700,876 6,902,176 +3.0 
A Te, EE 71 31,763 | 31,786) +0.1 825,260 | 807,642 —2.1 
Machine teols................- 151 28,522 | 29,158; +2.2 908, 777 | 948, 870 +4.4 
Steam fittings and steam and | 
hot-water heating apparatus- 106 34, 135 34,698 | +1.6 | 1,023,672 | 1,025, 154 +0, 1 
OCW seed oc ote ce 95 15, 890 16, 206 +2.0 456, 361 | 453, 573 —0.6 
Lumber and its products _____ 1,150 | 202,742 | 205,805 = (!) 4, 467, 105 | 4, 579, 454 (') 
Lumber, sawmills_......__. ---| 453 109, 797 112, 551 +2.5 | 2,199,870 2, 307, 407 +4.9 
Lumber, millwork.........-_- 269 30, 566 30, 667 +.3 718, 739 | 734,929 | +23 
FUT Re tettie ees noe 428 | 62,379 | 62,587; +.3| 1,548,496 | 1,537,118 | —0.7 
Leather and its products______ 355 | 123,088 | 122,223 (4) 2,893,610 2,850,427 = (1) 
Fs a Se aE: | 131 , 994 28, 784 —0.7 732, 335 732, 8:9 +0. 1 
Boots and shoes_.............- 224 94, 094 93, 439 | —0.7 | 2,161,275 | 2,117,608 | -—2.0 
Paper and printing......._....| 920 | 181,547 | 179,885 (1) 5,936,550 5,940,104 = (1) 
Paper and pulp............__- 215 57, 605 57, 608 | +(?) 1, 560,216 | 1, 561, 778 +0. 1 
L!)!0DLlLlUy Te 184 18, 773 18,749 | —0.1 | 418, 717 427, 823 +2.2 
Printing, book and job______- 312 55, 583 53,878 | —3.1 | 1,924,617 | 1,911, 555 —0.7 
Printing, newspapers... .----| 209 | 49,586) 49,650; +0.1 | 2,033, 2, 038,948 | +03 
See footnotes at end of table. 
[1033] 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDF:* 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY AND MAR‘ 


(ontinued 





MONTHLY 





| Number on pay roll 





LABOR REVIEW 











Amount of pay ri 


























Per 
Estab- | rar _ er 
Industry | lish- | rey | nt 
ments |February,, March, ‘ | February, ) March, 
1928 1928. | Pange 1928 1928 nge 
Chemicals and allied enone 363 89, 521 94, 583 (2) $2,586,959 $2, 664, 474 
Chemicals_. 124 31,971 | 31,844! —0.4 886, 010 | R92, SO Lp p 
Fertilizers._.____..__.. ; ‘ 182 13,103 | 18,215 | +39.0 236, 660 | 308. 59 130 4 
Petroleum refining...._____- | 57 44, 447 | 44,524; +0.2 1, 464,289 | 1, 462, 982 0.1 
Stone, clay, and glass ae 6sz 100, 838 104,310 | @) | 2, 631, 436 2, 722, O18 
a cass acl iatiac ctiake 102 22,029 | 22,644 | 2.8 525, 729 | 643, 8% Lo 9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._| 380 | 28,004 | 29,376) +4.9| 693,331| 733,547, 17, 
Pottery..-------n-------- fa oon 68 14, 358 | 14, 186 —1,.2 | 377, 573 376, 617 ail 
(cs ae 112 36,447 | 38,104 +4. 5 934, 803 | 967, 964 43 & 
Metal products, other than | 
iron and steel_..... 223 ' 50,013 | 51,004 ©) 1, 372, 954 1, 389, 732 
Stamped and enameled ware - 68 | 18,408! 19,142 +4.0 469, 207 480, 059 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
deci dcteridninsnbces de 6k 55 | 31,605, 31,862 +0.8 903, 747 | 909, 67 4 
Tobacco products. 161 | 43,058 43,286 = (2) 713, 077 717, 331 
Chewing and re tobacco 
and snuff_____- ea 29 | §, 806 8, 485 —3. 6 141, 462 130, 212 g 0 
Cigars and cigarettes_ EES | 132 | 34,252 34, 801 +1.6 571, 615 587, 11: 197 
Vehicles for land transporta- | | 
i i a 1,220 | 502,632 519,139 () 16, 667,036 | 17,465, 672 
Sania cite bins en -<~ 208 346, 230 | 361,063 | +4.3 | 11,976,670 | 12, 644,713 $5.6 
Carriages and wagons__.______| 59 1, 526 | 1, 563 +2. 4 34, 113 34, 698 +107 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad_......__._| 301 | 25,895 | 25,913 +01 790,516 | 817,054 43.4 
Car building and repairing, | | 
steam-railroad _.........._.- 562 | 128,981 | 130,600 +1.3 | 3,865,737 | 3,972, 207 19 8 
Miscellaneous industries__ 412 | 248,093 | 247,715 (2) 7, 312, 584 | 7,391, 405 ) 
Agricultural im lements______ O4 28, 653 29,538 | +3.1 853, 702 892, 994 +4. 6 
Electrical machinery, ee 
, tus, oe GR e 175 | 116,375 | 117,215 | +0.7 | 3,409,260 | 3,477, 361 +2.0 
anos an organs......______| 40 6, 609 | 6,417 | —2.9 182, 979 187, 650 +2. 
Rubber boots and shoes. 12 19, 787 18,075 | —8&7 476, 790 431, 485 —9.5 
Automobile tires_...._____- 53 52, 762 53,327 | +1.1 1, 713, 102 1, 733, 630 +1.2 
Shipbuilding ..........-_. 38 23, 907 23,1438 | -—3.2 676, 751 668, 285 - 
All industries_....____- 10, 880 (2, 994, 899 3, 023, 122 () 81, 339,415 | 82, 616, 721 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
main , te 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England.............__._____! 1,393 | 400,937 | 396,010 | —1.2 $9,741,190 | $9,596,254 | -1.! 
Middle Atlantic.__._.....____- -| 2,510 | 803, 900 805, 478 +0. 2 | 22, 984, 886 | 23, 185, 631 | 0.9 
East North Central_. -| 2,929 (1,019, 331 |1, 042, 471 +2.3 | 31, 468, 288 | 32, 408, 135 | 3.0 
West North Central._.....______- 1,017 156, 492 157, 287 +0.5 | 3,987,876 | 4,054, 004 l 
South Atlantic...................-| 1,182 | 283,249 | 287, 551 +1.5 | 5,419,569 | 5, 501, 283 zz. 
East South Central....._._______- 5 114, 937 114, 642 —0.3 | 2,197,816 | 2, 187, 554 | -0.0 
West South Central. _......_.__.- 446 82, 190 82,320 | +0.2)| 1,772,902 | 1, 764, 193 | 0.5 
Sb 8 ee 187 25, 441 25,668 | +09 704, 309 726, 942 +3.2 
IB Rae Si SPI CA 676 | 108,422) 111,695 | +3.0/ 3,062,579 | 3,192,725 | +42 
All divisions_______________ | 10,880 |2, 994,899 (3, 023, 122 @) | 81,339,415 | 82, 616, 721 














1 The per cent of change has not been —— 
are unweighted and refer only to the establis 
proper allowance is made for the relative im 
resent all establishments of the country in t 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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uted for the reason that the figures in the preceding colu 
ment reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, w liereiD 
mpertones of the several industries, so that the figures m 
industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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Tap. %—-PER CENTS OF CHANGE, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1928-12 GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Cor ited from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
he several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 





Per cent of change, 


Per cent of change, 
February, 1928, to 


February, 1928, to 























| 
March, 1928 March, 1928 
Group Group 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll rol 
Food an 1 kindred products___| —0.6 —1.0 || Metal products, other than } 
Textiles and their products ___ —0.8 —1.4 wom end steel... ....-<.- +1.8 | +1.1 
Jron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products____________- +1.0 | +1.1 
uctS . - -. sien deeb se ekucne +1.6 | +2.3 || Vehicles for land transporta- | 
Lumber and its products - .__- +1.7 +3. 3 REIS Se A eed a ekinin Ta eh +2.8 +4.2 
Leather and its products_____- —0.7 —1.3 || Miscellaneous industries______, —1.0 +0. 1 
Paper and printing __..._.__.- —0.9 +0. 1 — 
Chemicals and allied prod- Allindustries._____ ___ +0.7 +1,3 
uct pra OE ae ae ae +6.9 +4. 4 | 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
UCUS . . .. . aedewomen teeters } +3. 6 +3. 5 











Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in March, 1928, with 
March, 1927 


HE level of employment in manufacturing industries, in March, 
1928, was 5.8 per cent lower than in March, 1927, and pay-roll 
totals were 6.7 per cent lower. 

Comparing conditions in March, 1928, and in March, 1927, the 
food group alone of the 12 groups of industries shows gains both in 
employment and in pay-roll totals, although the vehicle group shows 
a small gain in the second item. The group of miscellaneous indus- 
tries shows very large decreases—15.3 per cent and 17.3 per cent— 
and the iron and steel, stone-clay-glass, metal other than iron and 
steel, lumber, leather, and chemical groups all show large decreases— 
ranging from 4.7 per cent to 9.8 per cent—in the two items. ° 

The notable increases in employment in separate industries over 
this 12-month period were in the fertilizer, agricultural implement, 
automobile, rubber tire, slaughtering and meat-packing, and flour 
industries. 

The pronounced decreases in employment between March, 1927, 
and March, 1928, were in the shipbuilding, petroleum refining, 
piano, cast-iron pipe, brick, stove, steam fitting, foundry and ma- 
chine shop, cement, steam-railroad car building and repairing, and 
woolen goods industries. 

The East North Central geographic division again showed an 
increase in employment over the 12-month period, but the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and West South Central divisions each 
had dropped 8 per cent or over of their employees, while the re- 
maining five divisions showed smaller decreases. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, MARC} 
WITH MARCH, 1927 


(The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are we ghted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 





— = — —————————————— : = ‘ 





Per cent of change,) \Per cent of ch 






































Ua 
March, 1928, |) March, 192°” 
compared with |} compared with 
| March, 1927 March, 1997 
Industry | a5 ota Industry 
IN umber! Amount | Number A mount 
| on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll | roll | roll roll 
Food and kindred products__ +0, 2 | +2.0 | Paper and printing—Con. 
Slaughtering and meat Printing, book and job _-._- —3. 1 ~2,7 
EE ea +3. 5 +6. 0 Printing, newspapers______- +0.9 2.4 
Confectionery Saleen —2.0 | —3.5 
Ice cream__- —4.4 —4.0 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
ae Ts th +2. 6 so 00 ete ee —4,7 —6.8 
Baking ‘ eieat —0.% —0.8 >. ES ee —1.7 1.4 
Sugar refining, cane _- ar “Oe +1.2 |} TRIES Ban BE Sd +12.8 10.1 
Petroleum refining.......-.} —18.5 19.9 

Textiles and their products. —3.7 —7.6 
Cotton goods............... ; —5.8 —14.5 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Hosiery and knit goods____. —2.0 —4.5 Sas a ars —8,2 —9,8 

Silk goods - | +0.5 +1.8 a SSE SERS AR —9.7 11.6 

had oolen and worsted ‘goods__| —8. 2 —10.7 Brick, tile, and terra cotta__} —11.9 ~16.9 
Carpets and rugs. __.._.___. } —25 —7.2 ,  » eee geek: Lae —4.8 1.5 

Dyeing and finishing tex- EE Ses ae —5.9 5.8 
_ |e podecabiie +0. 1 —1.2 

Clothing, men’s. -.........-- | —4.6| —9.3 || Metal products, other than 

Shirts and collars___.._____- +1.1 | —2.5 fron and steel. —6.6 1.4 

Clothing, women’s-.._.___- | 3.9 —5.8 Stamped and enameled 

Millinery and lace goods____| +0. 1 | —0.5 ware_ ee —4,7 5.8 

| Brass, bronze, and copper 

Iron and steel and their | products - ee OE ea Silane —7.3 | 7.9 

I So wicca td ti cddeedat | —&3} -—@1 | 
fT eee | —6.3 | —5.8 || Tobacco products____________ —1,6 | 2.3 
Cast-iron pipe -_.........-.- | —13.9| —149 | Chewing and smoking to- | 
Structural ironwork........| —5.1 |) —3.5 bacco and snuff_..........| —21 | 8 
Foundry and machine- e-shop Cigars and cigarettes... ____ —1.5 | 2.1 

products .................| —-9.7| —10.7 | 
Hardware . ee re Te —9.3 | Vehicles for land transpor- 
Machine tools...___.______- —6.3 | —@9 8 Glue... 2S chs. —1,5 | 10,8 
Steam fittings and steam Automobiles__..._.__..-. +6.4; +101 
and hot-water heating ap- | Carriages and wagons _____- —7.7 | —8.7 
Ee ok do ok | —10.2 —11.7 | Car building and repairing, | 
a |} —11.2 —14.8 electric-railroad___________ —2. 6 | ~0.6 
Car building and repairing, 

Lumber and its products....| —5.5 —5, 5 | steam-railroad___________- —8.7 | —7.6 
Lumber, sawmills. ._._____- —5.8 —5.0 | 
Lumber, millwork... ___._- | —6.9 —6.0 || Miscellaneous industries_.__| —15.3 —11.3 
, a | —3.9 —6.6 Agricultural implements.____ +9. 1 + 15.8 

| Electrical machinery, appa- 

Leather and its products __- —4,9 —5.6 ratus, and supplies - -_ _. : —5.3 i. 2 
EE AE BEE —2.7 —1.2 Pianos and organs_.........| —15.2 15.5 
Boots and shoes -..........-. | —5.7 —7.5 Rubber boots and shoes._..| —3. 1 7 

Automobile tires_.._....___- +4. 4 5.3 

Paper and printing....._.._...  —19) —1,0 Shipbuilding __._......___- —31.4 32.8 
Paper and pulp._...-......} —4.1 | —3. 6 ee 
Paper boxes. -..............- —-1.8{/ +05] All industries.........._| —5.8 —6,1 

ith Pa REO PES Pe wee 9987 | | gh ks 

Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION || GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 

Now Mestend ii... es cst —8.5 —11.0 || West South Central._._______ | 6 =—8.0) -7.2 

Middle Atlantic................| —86 —9.2 || Mountain. ................... | =3.3 —3.6 

East North Central_._._______- } +L as ee ee oe —3.3 —2.4 

West North Central__._...____- —0. 6 | +0.9 | —— 

South Atlantic.................} -—29 —4.4 | All divisions... —5.8 | —6,1 

East South Central_........___- —3.8 —6.3 || | 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings in March, 1928, for the 54 industries com- 
bined, were 0.6 per cent higher than in February, 1928, and 0.9 
er cent lower than in March, 1927. 

Increases in March, 1928, as compared with February, 1928, are 
shown in 34 of the 54 industries, the notable ones being in the piano, 
cast-iron pipe, Cane-sugar refining, and electric-railroad car building 
and repairing. Asin the previous month the outstanding decrease— 
) 6.2 per cent in this instance—was in the fertilizer industry and due 
to the employment of a large number of laborers for the shipping 
season. 

Employees in 23 industries were averaging greater earnings in 
March, 1928, than in March, 1927, the cane-sugar refining industry 
leading with an increase of 8.6 per cent, and followed by agricultural 
implements, with an increase of 6 per cent, and machine tools, with 
an increase of 5.6 percent. The notable decreases in per capita earn- 
ings in this comparison over a period of 12 months were 9.3 per cent 
in cotton goods, 6 per cent in brick, 5.7 per cent in carpets, and 5.1 
per cent in men’s clothing. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, MARCH, 1928, WITH FEBRUARY, 
1928, AND WITH MARCH, 1927 


























Percentof | Per cent of 
change March, || | change March, 
1928, compared || | 1928, compared 
with— | with— 
Industry. i Industry 
| | | 
Febru-| March, | | Febru- | Mareh, 
ary,1928, 1927 | puidonee 1927 
| | 
Pianos and organs............___- | +5.6}  —0.4 |) Shirts and collars._..........._..- | +0.4 —£3 
Oostirom 10O.........Las---.-.<. | +41 —1. 1 |, Structural ironwork...._..-_____- +0. 4 +1.7 
Sugar refining, cane..-......___-- | +3.8 +8. 6 || Iron and steel... ..........-....- +0. 2 +0. 8 
Car building and repairing, elec- | | Printing, newspapers__......_.__. +0. 2 +17 
tric-railroad..........__. WEE Fe +2.1 || Automobile tires. --.........____- +0. 1 +L 1 
Printing, book and job... ___ ___.| +25} +0.6 || Cement....__..__. ee ton all 40.1) 19 
Lumber, sawmiills............_...| +23 +0.7 || Paper and pulp.........-________- +0. 1 +0. 4 
Pane? DOM cane ciwicsuv< re | +2.3 ‘Re & OOS By eee Se +(}) +0. 2 
i PR ae +2.1 +5.6 || Hosiery and knit goods______ -.---| —0.1 —2.6 
Shipbuilding..-.................. 420] —LO0 leo tenm.........--....-<-...0-5, 0.1) +406 
Lumber, millwork..............__| +L 9 +0.8 || Brass, bronze, and copper products} —0. 2 —0.8 
Carpets and rugs...._-_- PO +1.6 —5.7 | Petroleum refining. -......._____- —0. 2 —L0 
Agricultural implements... ------- | +15 +6.0 |, Carriages and wagons- ------....- —0.7 —L0 
Car building and repairing, steam- | | Clothing, DNS «564i enacune —0.7 —2.3 
eo RS +15 +i. 6.1 OCottem goede... ..-..............- —1.0 —9.3 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | EE alata a ns —1.0 —2.6 
OB. 0S ubidenbnsscactasd +1.4 en —1.0 (*) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Rubber boots and shoes----_____- —1.0 —2.8 
and supplies.........._- ee +1.3 +0. 1 |; Boots and shoes -_-_-______- Beas! oh —1.3 —2.0 
AWGMROOENas . <<... 2c. 2 5d +1.2 +3. 5 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Yee | EE Tee +1.2 +0. 3 water heating apparatus_______- —1.5 —1.8 
Cigars and cigarettes. ...........- +11 —0.5 || Stam and enameled ware - ---- —1.6 —1.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles --.-- | +21 —1.3 || Slaughtering and meat packing...| —2.0 +2. 2 
Millinery and lace goods___.____.- +11 —O 60 Debaware. ir4..--s<0sess ele —2.2 —2.1 
A De NE S001 - WEG 8 GS... leo cciwsnteess ce —25} —39 
eed oa, OS ES SY tS +1. 2 || Clothing, men’s._......_______.-- —2.7 —5.1 
Confectionery...........2........ +0. 9 —1.3 || Woolen and worsted yoods. - - . --- —3. 6 —2.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.______ +0. 8 —6.0 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
1, ae 5 EN 8" | +08) +33 2 SEs SEE EEE | —44) —L6 
Leather....00......- +0.8| +15 |} Festilisers............0..22.....5 | —6&2) —23 
' i | 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change. 
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Wage Changes 


[DURING the month ending March 15, 1928, 30 establishme nts in 
12 industries reported wage-rate increases. These increase 
averaged 8 per cent each and affected 1 ,878 employees, or 18 pep 
cent of the total employees in the establishments concerned. 
During the same period 26 establishments in 15 industries reported 
wage- -rate decreases. These decreases averaged 10.1 per cent each 
and affected 2,708 employees, or 65 per cent of the total employees 
in the establishments concerned. 
Nine of the thirty establishments reporting wage-rate increases 
were book and job printing establishments, but with this exce eption 
no significance can be attached to either the increases or decre: 


TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN FEBRUARY 15 AND 
MARCH 15, 1928 








| | 
Establishments |Per cent of increase or) 


\decrease in wage rates) Employees affected 





Ps l 


Per cent of employees 



























































Industry | Number | ee —— ———a 
| Total | reporting | In catad- | 
pas a Range Average | Bohn ay lishments | In all 
| ing | erease in | reporting | establish. 

| wagerates| | increase or! ments 
| decrease in reporting 
| Wage rates 
Increases 
! 
i i EI ae ‘ 233 1 18.0 18.0 ; 4 10 
etistuigwesanweewswuee stn 662 1 6.0 | 6.0 | 34 § 
ES Ta 3) 5.0100) 7.6 78 9 
Foundry and machine-shop 
dann ordinal nwhidien a6 966 3} 50111 9.1 | 61 7 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 106 1 5.0 5.0 | 20 50 
Eo wa wéien~Saccbees ae 184 1 4.1 4.1. 231 100 
Printing, book and job - - -- 2-=-| 312 9; 1.0-10.0 2.0 | 611 15 
CR aiitiet ta tincccrs ses aas 124 3 | 5.0-16.3 8.7 | 124 6 ) 
IST SRG SS 182 2 0 25. 0 262 | 93 
GEE ag EES 112 | 3/ 6.3-10.0 7.9 426 | 37 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 
5 ES PAY ries A | 156 | 2 10.0 10.0 5 6) 
Car building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad ..........--.-- | 0562 1 16.8 16.8 22 “4; 
Decreases | 
on - 
Slaughtering and meat packing | 192 1 | 10.0 10.0 16 100 (1) 
BI cic dnheiivewin poss on dilate 662 2 10. 0 10.0 102 16 (!) 
ce ee eae 470 3 10. 0 10.0 631 65 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods_____.__- 246 1 10.0 10.0 156 92 (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods___. 188 1 10. 0 10.0 280 96 (1) 
Tron and steel_...........-- 200 J 10.0 10. 0 | 88 100 ) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
—— Snare ee 966 2| 6.0-10.0 9.8 93 44 (!) 
| _ SRRSRE te erigres 95 i 5.0 5.0 | 25 17; @® 
Lumber, sawmills___.....----- 453 3 10. 0 10.0 380 4) @ 
Lumber, millwork _____..._.--- 269 2| 5.0-20.0 8.0 7 100; @ 
OS ae Ey 428 4/ 5.0-10.0 9.3 586 78 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 380 2 10.0 10.0 99 83 () 
Carriages and wagons____- 59 1 10.0 10.0 18 100 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad ____- 391 1 3.0 3.0 37 100 (!) 
Pianos and organs - lige 40 1 20. 0 20. 0 120 99 | 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[1038] 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


NDEX numbers for March, February, and January, 1928, and for 
March, 1927, showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 

The general index of employment for March, 1928, is 86.1, this 
number being 0.7 per cent higher than the index for February, 1928, 
2.3 per cent higher than the index for January, 1928, and 5.8 per cent 
lower than the index for March, 1927. The general index of pay-roll 
totals for March, 1928, is 91.2, this number being 1.3 per cent higher 
than the index for February, 1928, 6.3 per cent higher than the index 
for January, 1928, and 6.7 per cent lower than the index for March, 
1927. 


TasLe 6. IN DEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAOTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1928, AND MARCH, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 





















































| Employment Pay-roll totals 
| | 
7 ~_ 
Industry | 1927 1928 1927 | 1928 
Jan- Feb- ' Jan- Feb- 
March uary | ruary March | March uary | ruary March 
General imdex________...____- ; O14 84.2 | 85. 5 86.1) 97.7 85.8 90.0 91.2 
| 

Food and kindred products___.._ 87.2 86.9) 87.9 87.4, 91.0 91.9 93.7 92.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| 79.2; 81.7| &3.9 82.0 80. 6 85.8 | 89.1 85. 4 
Conteaitise o6. a ccc awcdonad 79.3 79.1) 79.5 77.7 89. 0 86. 1 87. 2 85.9 
lee (YOM. cosets ass dita. hk | $3.4) 761) 763) 797] 901| 847) 83.0 86. 5 
Flour . 22h see ok ates ndlad ok 85. 5 87.3 87.5 87.7 86. 4 92.3 90.5 91.5 
Baking jo) cee oeee. a diesbwadn dol 101.1! 99.4 99. 4 100. 2 107.1 104.3 105.4 106. 2 
Sugar refining, came_............- 89.9 78.0 82. 1 83. 8 91.5 82.3 87.4 92.6 

Textiles and their products... _..| 89.7 | 86.0) 87.1| 86.4| 940), 85.4) 881/ 86.9 
Cotton QO ise ios sce cecsce 87.8 85. 1 84. 2 82.7 90. 4 80. 8 79.4 77.3 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_._-____- 98.2) 95.7 97.0 96. 2 116. 5 109. 7 112.2 111.2 
SK SOQ silts eit e dutwene bbc 101.3 97.2 100. 7 101.8 111.5 100. 5 111.1 113.5 
Woolen and worsted goods--_____- 82.1 78.7 78.1 75. 4 80. 7 77.7 77.3 72.1 
Carpets and rugs._..............- 98. 4 96. 2 97.3 96. 9 99. 1 92. 0 90. 9 $2.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 100. 0 99.9 101.1 100. 1 107.1 100.7 | 105.7 105. 8 
Clothing, SHINE cocec.c..c---.-+~ 85. 1 80. 7 82.6 81. 2 81.4 74.2) 77.1 73.8 
Shirts and collars_......._....___- 80. 3 81.8 81.7 81.2 83.6 78. 6 81.7 81.5 
Clothing, women’s__...._..._..-- 93.3 83.4 87.6 89.7 | 102.7 88. 1 95.1 96. 7 
Millinery and lace goods---__...- 74.4 68. 6 73.4 74.5 78.9 68. 8 76. 5 78. 5 

fron and steel and their products_| 90.3 79. 2 81,5 82.8 97.8 80, 2 87.9 89.9 
Tron SUNG Wee icc mens <tavtes 95. 6 85.1 87.9 89.6 | 104.0 85. 8 96. 0 98. 0 
Cast-iron pipe_.._............2.-- 99. 4 $4. 6 82. 5 85.6 | 101.9 71.7 80.3 86. 7 
Structural ironwork........-..-.- 93.5 89. 0 89. 5 88.7 | 100.4 93. 2 97.3 96.9 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

CUR te ar oS 86. 3 74.8 76. 6 77.9 91.8 74.4 79. 6 82. G 
Hard wee  oe 84.9 77.8 78-5 78. 6 96. 3 82.0 89. 2 87.3 
Machigie Wee So ee 100. 7 90.0) 92.4 94.4) 1121) 100.0) 106.4 111.1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

_ water heating apparatus. ______- 90. 9 78. 2 80. 4 81.6 98. 1 77.0 86. 6 86. 6 
Stovetii.cuwen athens a 82.1 62. 8 71.5 72.9 84. 6 58. 8 72. 6 72.1 
Lumber and its products.________- 82.9 77.0 77.0 78. 3 90.6 79. 5 82, 9 85. 6 
Lumber, sawmniills.........______. 77.9 71.9 71.6 73.4 85. 2 75.0 77.1 80.9 
Lumber, millwork - -__._......--. 88.2; 81.5) 81.9] 821 92.7 80.2 | 85.2 87.1 
Furni@eeoe 6 i 96. 9 92.0 92.8 93.1} 107.8 94.6 | 1014 100. 7 
Leather and its products_________ 91.6 86. 3 87.7 87.1 90.6 81,3 86, 1 85.0 
Leath@¥ cnn ee 92.9 90. 4 91.1 90. 4 94.3 91.3 93. i 93. 2 
Boots and shoes._...............- 91.2 84.9 86. 6 86. 0 88. 3 77.3 83. 3 81.7 
Paper and printing. ________._____- 104.4 | 103.8 | 103.3 | 102.4) 114.2, 113.8) 113.0 113, 1 
Paper amd pulp. .............-... 94.3/ 91.3 90. 4 90.4 | 102.0); 97.4 98. 2 98. 3 
Paper ie dihcnaheksccnd 95.9) 95.8) 943) 942) 1060! 1066)| 104.2) 106.5 
Printing, book and job___.......- 106.5 | 106.4} 106.5] 103.2] 119.6) 1198) 117.2] 116.4 
Printing, newspapers__.._........ 115.8! 1169) 1166] 1168! 1229); 125.7) 125.4 125. 8 
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Tassie 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUPFACT! ping 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1928, AND MARCH, 1927- ; 
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Employment | Pay-roll total 
Industry 1927 1928 1927 1928 
- — — aI | <2 a 
Jan- | Feb- | Jan- | Feb- 
March uary | ruary March | March uary | ruary March 
Pat ys L Seee eRe! RCs Clete ee ON Te Janu! 
| ™ Febr¥ 
Chemicals and allied Pere. _ 105.0 89.9 93.6 100.1 110.6 95.8) 98.2 im; Mare 
Chemicals _______ -| 969} 93.1 | 95.7] 95.3) 1106] 105.3) 1083  j99) April 
Fertilizers hotel hint 134. 6 93.7} 109.2) 151.8; 131.8] 101.3] 111.3 145, | May 
Petroleum re fining FES Be Sy Tees 103. 0 84.0 | 83.8 83. 9 103. 3 83.9 | 83.6 R35 June J 
| , July- 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 94.8 83.4, 840) 87.0 102.8/ 87.0) 89.6 2.7 Augu 
2 Re ee Pe Fee 84. 8 76. 4 74. 5 76.6 | 88.0 79. 8 75.6 77.8 Septe 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- 91.3 77.0 76. 7 80.4 97.1 76.1) 76.3 80.7 Ocetot 
Te aan, 108. 8 100. 1 104. 9 103.6 | 124.5 109. 3 119. 2 118.9 Novel 
RRR Aes RN Sea 96. 6 86. 0 87.0 90. 9 106. 0 91.7 96. 5 99.9 Decenl 
— products, other than iron 
ES I SAS 94.6 83. 5 8 88, 4 97.9 83. 7 89, 7 9.7 f 
Slemmed and enameled ware____- 89.6 | 76.1 82. 1 85. 4 91.2 70. 2 84.0 85.9 “oe. 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- bAV 
PRES eae ne, A Aine 96.8 86.9 89. 0 89.7 100. 3 88. 7 91.8 92 4 
Tobacco products_________________. 83.5, i) S814) 822) 821] Wi) 79.3 80,2 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
en RO ER ie A ean cee 97.8 97.3 99.3 95. 7 100. 0 101. 5 104. 6 6.2 
Cigars and cigarettes_____________ 81.6) 75.6 79. 1 80. 4 80. 0 76. 5 76. 3 78.3 
| | 
| 
Vehicles for land transportation __ 86.3 79,2 82.7 85, 0 91.3 77.6 88.3) 926 
pi (sd, RS ga 106.1 | 988) 1082) 112.9 112.6 93. 3 117.4 124.0 
Carriages and wagons___________- 74.5) 60.0) 67.2 68. 8 79. 7 61.8 71.6) 728 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
Ss SSS" ae 89.5; 86.9 87. 1 87.2 92. 5 90. 3 88.9} 91.9 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
Se aS, hs ee 73.9 66. 8 66. 6 67.5 77.9 67.3 70.1} 720 
Miscellaneous industries ________. 102.5} 881) 87.7) 96.8) M4] 951) 92.0) mI 
Agricultural implements - --__.___. 96. 6 98.7 | 102.2} 105.4) 108.5; 1146] 121.2 126.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ’ 
Ri Maas on. 245... deen 93.8 89.3 | 882 88. 8 100. 4 93. 5 93.4; 96.2 
Pianos and organs__._......-_._- 87.4) 740} 763] 74.1] 923] 75.3] 761) 780 
Rubber boots and shoes______.-_- 87.6 95. 1 92.9 84.9 97.5} 108.4] 101.6| 91.9 
Automobile tires ................. 105. 9 105. 1 109. 4 110. 6 114.1 108. 7 118.8 | 120.2 
Shipbuilding.........--.-..-.-..- 110.1} 82.3 | 7.9| 75.5] 117.5| 896) 80.1) 790 

















Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to March, 1928. 

Following Table 7 is a chart representing the 54 industries combined 
and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well as the 
course of employment. It includes the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, 
as well as 1927, and January, February, and March, 1928 
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TABLE 7. —GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU. 
™ FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1928 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 
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Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month | | 
_ 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
Hi] — a ¢ a ih i) al 
January-------- 98.0} 95.4) 90.0] 92.3; 89.4); 842) 91.8) 945] 90.0] 93.9) 90.9 85. 8 
February - ----- 99. 96.6; 91.6] 93.3) 91.0; 85.5) 95.2) 99.4] 95.1] 97.9) 96.4 90.0 
March ..--..--- 101.8 | 96.4] 92.3) 93.7) 91.4] 86.1 1100.3) 99.0) 96.6) 99.1] 97.7 91.2 
apell...«csswet 101.8 | 94.5] 92.1] 928] 90.6 |______. 101.3 | 96.9] 942] 97.2] 96.6 |_-.__. 
, Wat ...-i.cecen 101.8} 90.8) 90.9] 91.7 {| 89.7 |._-___- 104.8 | 92.4] 94.4] 95.6] 95.6 |__-___. 
Saee. ... ies 101.9} 87.9] 90.1 | 91.3; 89.1 |._-___. 104.7 | 87.0] 91.7 | 95.5] 93.3 |_.-__.. 
[> “eee 100.4 | 84.8] 89.3] 89.8) 87.3 |_.-_--- 99.9; 80.8] 89.6] 91.2] 89.1 |_.____. 
9 peat. incvaae 99.7} 85.0] 89.9| 90.7] 87.4 ]_.____- 99.3} 83.5] 91.4] 946] 91.0 {-.-.__. 
r September - --- - 99.8} 86.7| 90.9] 92.2) 88.0}_._-___- 100.0 | 86.0] 90.4] 95.1 | 90.1 |__-___L 
: October... ------ 99.3 | 87.9] 92.3) 92.5] 87.6 |__-_._- 102.3 | 88.5}| 96.2] 98.6] 91.2}. .-.. 
4 November_.---| 98.7] 87.8) 92.5) 91.4) 85.9 |._..__. 101.0} 87.6} 96.2) 95.4] 87.8 |.____-- 
9 December... .-- 96.9) 89.4) 92.6] 90.9} 85.1 |..-___- 98.9; 91.7 |) 97.3} 95.6) 89.3 |___.__- 
Average. 100.0 90,3 | 91.2) 91.9) 88,5 1o.9} BRS) one 93.6 95.8 | 92.4) 189.0 
. i Average for 3 months, 
{ 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. q 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1924-1928. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries in March, 1928 





Reports from 9,410 establishments in March show that 1 per cent 
of these establishments were idle, 78 per cent were operating on a 
full-time schedule, and 21 per cent on a part-time schedule; 30 per 
cent had a full normal force of employees and 69 per cent were operat- 
ing with reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average of 
36 per cent of a full normal force of employees and were operating an 
average of 96 per cent of full time. The percentage of full time 
operated is unchanged since the February report, while the percentage 
of full foree employed indicates an increase in employment of 1.2 
per cent. 


TABLE 8.—-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MARCH, 1928 





















































Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Per hed 
ments re- establish- 
porting ments in | Average || Per cent of es- | Average 
which em- | per cent || tablishments r cent of 
Industry ployees | offull |joperating with— fl) normal 
worked— (time oper-| force em- 
ated in | ployed in 
establish- establish- 
Total | Per ments op-| Full Part | ments op- 
num- | cent an me erating || normal |normal| *@ting 
ber | idle ;' force force 
sen =, | 
: | 
Food and kindred products-______- | 1,479 | () 83 17 96 32 | 68 56 
Slaughtering and meat packing-__- Op 90 10 99 47 | 53 93 
CC A es > ee 66 34 94 11 | 89 73 
160 Qe Wil eiiintsittitins herendinntaees 176 1 98 2 100 2 | 97 65 
POEs Ae ie ccintictinnntowvet 277 1 69 31 90 42 58 91 
RakGiet et iivadinec cnccenas 599 | @) 90 10 99 42 58 | 92 
Sugar refining, came---_..........-.- |S 7 21 93 14 86 | &2 
Textiles and their products______| 1,539| 1|| 7) 2 95 owt | 89 
er 429; () | 62 38 91 38 | 62 &g 
Hosiery and knit goods__..........| 188 1} 7 22 95 38 | 61 | 90 
Silly Sake iw es oa cece | eo 87 13 98 51 | 49 | 92 
Woolen and worsted goods -_____-_- 167 2 | 80 19 96 29 | 69 | 79 
Carpets and rugs_.........-.....-.. fe | 89 11 98 41 | 59 | 97 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_____- 90 1} 61] 38) 91 32 67 | 91 
Clothiaiy mamas... i632....... 216; (@) || 81) 18 96 35 | 65 | 88 
Shirts and collars. _.............-- 70 1 79 | 20 97 | 41 57 | 4 
Clothing, women’s_____.2......--- 133 j_..... | 97) 3 100 | 44 | 56 96 
Millinery and lace goods - -.-_-.-.- 53 2\ 89 9 99 | 26 | 72 | &8 
Iron and steel and their products__| 1,610 | () | 68| 32 95 2) 77 83 
Irom QUI ct oe kee 158 3 70 27 44 15 82 86 
Cast-Indiy Sie 2 ee te SO Pie. 51 49 88 |, 29 71 78 
Structural ironwork ___....----.--- 269 i...... 78 23 97 || 18 &2 83 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
CON ee 876 | () 66 34 95 || 20 80 81 
Hardwetis et 55. ed os dice | eeeee 60 40 95 || 13 87 83 
M ache We os coe cnn cene 140 j_...-. 83 17 98 |, 25 75 86 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus -- _____. Lee 62 38 93 | 29 71 4 
Stet eee OR ee | 58 42 gl 34 66 87 
Lumber and its products__________| 1,015 1 3) 6% 96 26 73 82 
Lumber, sawmnills_..............-- 403 2 8 12 Y& 26 72 80 
Lumber, millwork _............-.. 235 2 59 40 94 17 81 76 
FR er ne ye ei 67 33 44 32 68 89 
Leather and its products___________ 325 | () si M4 96 4 65 co 
Fn a Rag 3 ye Sh ES EE | fae 93 7 99 30 70 87 
Boots and shoes...............-.... () 82 17 97 37 62 91 




















) Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MARCH, 1928—Continued Bie 
i Operating establishments only 
| sa 
Establish- ! Per cont of 
ments re- || establish- | 4 is al 
porting || ments in ran reas of c0- Kn ; a 
|| which em- sapere — 
Industry |  aanen, eeueatal operating eM tornal 
| worked— | ated in ployed in 
. ee ee establishg|_ establish. 
e | i. we op- Full | p ments op. 
ota er | erating ull | art erati 
_—¥ cent | bh aoe normal norma! _— 
er | idle | force force 
Paper and printing. | sev} @® || go} 10 99 “4 36 % 
a ed SR Te OE 181 1 || il = = = 

CES a ae aa. | ae 27 ‘ 87 
Printing, book and job..._.._.__- 305} () |} 95] 5 100 || 47 53 | 7 
Printing, newspapers -- -.-.......- | 146 |...-..}] ag PRED 100 | 70 30 100 

Chemicals and allied products.....|_ 306, (') “| (9 10 99 | 40 60 | % 
Chemicals___.______- sactesessssces SS | 89 11 98 | 49 51 my 
ES SRE Se SS 162 | l 88 12 99 | 41 59 92 
Petroleum refining --...........__-| @ |...... S BP L.wc. 100 | 10 90 7 

Stone, clay, and glass products...| 537, 6 |) «75/19 % | 2 4 % 
2 ERTIES Ta A | 86 | 3 || 86 10 98 14 83 76 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___._____ 292 10 64 25 95 15 74 7 
SEEN ee > a. eee ea 65 | 2 82 17 96 38 60 mv 
TERT TR PT Siac ae 94 6 99 26 74 87 

Metal products, other than iron 

TES aera 201 |.....- 73 27 96 27 73 87 
Stamped and enameled ware_____- og Seal on 1 82 18 98 33 7 89 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 

WEEE... remocceneseocesecewccices | 134 |.....- 69 31 95 25 75 88 

Tobacco pootucts Ot i ae 8 “7; 2 6E 33 94 35 63 91 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

REESE: EE : i ta. ae 19 97 37 63 9 

Cigars and cigarettes.............- 120 | 3] 62 36 94 34 63 91 

Vehicles for land transportation... 1,092 | () 89 il 9s 28 72 87 
pS RT TE i RES 84 16 98 27 73 91 
Carriages and wagons -__....._.___- le | 70 30 95 25 75 70 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

eee eee as 96 4 99 39 | 61 4 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 

ak RES SO RS: ee 499 (1) 88 12 98 21 79 78 

Miscellaneous industries.._________ 352 |......| 73 27 96 20 71 M4 
Agricultural implements. -______._- ge ae 66 34 95 30 70 95 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

CU i din no weu dhe dncnce + ol we 77 23 98 32 68 %3 
Pianos and organs._............._- | a 66 34 OF 21 | 79 60 
Rubber boots and shoes_.._._.___. DE Ricans | 55 | 45 4 45 | 55 % 
Automonbile tires.................. OD ti, én 73 27 95 29 | 71 91 
GE i ctliniccnccdiicvccesal 30 |......|| 97 3 100 17 | 83 61 

eS aS ee ae | 9,410 | 1 78 21 96 30 | 69 88 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Employment on Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Feb- 
ty ruary, 1928, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the 
index numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are con- 
structed from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, using the monthly average for 1923 as 100. 

Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 
each of February, 1928, January, 1928, and February, 1927, and the 
pay-roll totals for each of the entire months considered, by principal 
occupational groups and various important occupations. 


In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘executives, officials, and staff assistants”’ are omitted. 
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se 1—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 


















































VG BI 
: = STATES—JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1928 
= [Monthly average, 1923 = 100; 
— Month 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
| ‘ph 
“ January --L- pd dsEee Bod oh Lien si 94. 6 93.1; 91.9/ 921] 91.8) 85.8 
of Debr Ont -.cdts india babecinnarestdatetion 94.8 93.2 | 91.7 | 92.3 | 91.6 | 85.5 
, March 2258. Ahh o ak  astadasen 96.6) 93.6) 91.5 92.9 _ © Sarees 
- April. - cashcbep~ saes->saspenegenne <a 9.0, 95.0/ 928 | 95.0 lil uiatisin 
in tag... .coreumdeeedeemaphcwbedamiaieioeas 100. 9 95.3 94.0 96.3 eS eae 
a. JUNO - .. --c enn eonse censor nnn snd atnn sewed 102.9 | 94. 2 | 94.8 97.6 97.0 Teen eee 
p- ee a RE ee eee ae 104. 0 94.3 | 95. 5 98.9 | .3 J. nncie.<<< 
peed sags Ty 2 BSS 5 MM TAG TSS EG ENEMA PSOE 105. 1 9.1; 96.8} 987| 956|.........- 
Septomahet 4h cispetiedanien~ semeypesinene <icwat 103. 6 | 95.8 | 96. 0 | 98. 8 | _ © eer 
CRORE 7. 4: nbd niin eatbeneawhiaan 103.1 | 96.9 96.8 99.4 Yaa teenage 
Novesilé® 16 ntiS isc a 101.1 | 95.1 | 95. 2 | 97.3 “TY 3 era 
95 RigceR dis on selene bocateonitconsiceuct 95.5 | 92.3 93.3 94.4 | > sarees 
-- PS a reek S 100.0, 94.5) ML) HL BT) 1857 
gr = ee eet 5 eras oa 
1 Average for 2 months, 
4 TABLE 2--EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS ON CLASS I RAILROADS—FEB- 
” RUARY, 1927. AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1928 
a [From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
. pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups} 
- Number of bo eas at middle Total earnings 
Occupation —_—__—_——- 
87 February,| January, | February,| February, January, | February, 
89 1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 1928 
— 3 . 
s Professional, clerical, and 
1 ce ST RES 282, 877 272, 741 271, 818 | $37, 739, 951 | $38, 954,987 | $38, 267,873 
CO cceiteie den tnaseso- 165, 126 156, 743 155, 9383 | 20,550,805 | 21,174,452 | 20, 671, 125 
% Stenographers and typists_- 25, 426 24, 790 24, 699 3, 068, 914 3, 166, 143 3, 125, 116 
. Maintenance of way and 
87 structures ___......-....-..- 353,516 | 332,969 | 329,452 | 31,252,824 | 31,743,591 | 29, 871, 638 
v1 Laborers, extra gang and 
0 work train ___...........- 47, 453 38, 390 38, 277 3, 181, 197 2,818,080 | 2, 606, 479 
Laborers, track and road- | 
4 way GeGtee. -....5...6s.- 178, 125 | 171, 153 168,998 | 11, 886, 805 12, 372, 249 11, 402, 057 
78 Maintenance of equipment 
and stores. _...........:.-.. 509, 213 468, 198 466,490 | 62,545,353 | 61,883,093 | 59, 062, 209 
uM on RES TE a 108, 804 99, 667 99,018 | 14,964,417 | 14,805,143 | 14, 093, 144 
v5 MI iin ncindiinenns 60, 456 56, 800 56,906 | 8,954,701 | 8,988,056 | 8, 561, 092 
Skilled trades helpers.._...- 112, 613 102, 514 101, 747 11, 664, 767 11, 482, 658 10, 869, 511 
a3 Laborers (shops, engine | 
BY houses, power plants, and 
"0 RUNES, Dido ded kid 43, 113 39, 764 39,320 | 3,817,017 | 3,872,979 | 3, 604,074 
. Common laborers (shops, 
i engine houses, power 
. plants, and steres)__.__-- 59, 018 52, 905 53,241 | 4,394,856 | 4,265,244 4,007,319 
a Transportation, other than 
train, engine,and yard ____| 204, 757 194, 697 195,613 | 23,666,178 | 24,417,919 | 23, 702, 681 
Station agents__........-... 30, 526 30, 125 30, 045 4, 466, 210 4, 757, 963 4, 591, 430 
Telegraphers, telephoners, 
and towermen_.-_.-......- 25, 244 23, 746 23, 475 3, 536, 187 3, 733, 406 3, 473, 768 
Truckers (stations, ware- 
houses, and platforms) --- 37, 029 32, 068 33, 195 3, 129, 426 2, 951, 807 3, 015, 428 
” Crossing and bridge flag- 
r men and gatemen __....-- 21, 979 21, 477 21, 455 1, 666, 197 1, 655, 763 1, 437, 760 
‘ Transportation (yard mas- 
ters, switch tenders, and 
- hos SR a See 24, 052 22, 520 22, 444 4, 343, 239 4, 422, 128 4, 236, 398 
- Transportation, train and 
ORG itt agcdaasenaes 329, 144 306, 133 305,584 60,995,922 | 61,709,214 | 58, 839, 303 
Road conductors. .........- 36, 792 34, 636 34, 353 8, 202, 193 8, 220, 925 7, 799, 576 
Road brakemen and flag- | 
Ton. Krnniscthasesinn ctwenne 74, 461 69, 409 | 68, 511 12, 002, 301 11, 814, 469 11, 228, 372 
Yard brakemen and yard 
We ec ns ee 55, 814 50, 779 | 51, 306 9, 000, 802 9, 148, 164 8, 785, 954 
Resdaualaaes and motor- 
Ee ee 44, 139 41, 405 40,946 | 10,696,580 | 11,019,304 | 10, 487, 908 
Road firemen and helpers - - 45, 258 42, 689 41, 967 8, 158, 888 8, 255, 132 7, 782, 953 
, OA ee 1, 703, 559 | 1, 597, 258 | 1, 591,401 | 220, 533, 467 | 223, 130, 932 | 213, 980, 102 
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Employment Conditions in New York State 


N RESPONSE to a request from the Governor of New York the 
| State industrial commissioner submitted on February 14, 142s, 
a report on employment conditions in New York State and 
New York City,’ including statistics of factory employment, returns 
from building departments in various cities, records of the State 
employment service, and private welfare agencies, and other data 
secured from reliable sources from various cities. 

The report points out that ‘‘the evidence at hand indicates an 
extensive amount of unemployment and that serious distress has been 
caused. One has to go back to 1921 to find an employment situation 
rivaling the present.”’ 


Factory Employment 


APPROXIMATELY 500,000 employees, or from 35 to 40 per cent 

of all the factory workers in New York State, are included in 
the monthly reports made to the State department of labor. These 
reports show that “since the spring of 1926 the general level of factory 
employment has declined, and in December, 1927, the index of such 
employment was below that of December, 1921. In January, 1928, 
there was a further decrease of 2 per cent, bringing the index below 
that of January, 1921.” 


Falling Off of Building Activities 


"THE returns on the issuance of building permits in 23 cities of 

New York State indicated a decline in 1927 of 13 per cent 
in the estimated cost of such building work as compared with the 
previous year. 


Employment Conditions in New York City 


ACCORDING to detailed reports of the employment service of 

the New York State Department of Labor for its Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Bronx offices and the Harlem office for negroes, the 
combined registration for adults and juveniles for December, 1927, 
was 13.6 per cent below the registrations for the corresponding period 
in 1926, while the adult registrations alone were 23.2 per cent Jess 
in December, 1927. The decrease in placements of both adults and 
juveniles was even more striking, being in December, 1927, 36.6 per 
cent below the December, 1926, record. 


The decline in registrants may be explained by the fact that in times of serious 
unemployment men flock into the office and when they hear jobs are not avail- 
able turn away without registering. When there is a fair condition of the markct 
with some jobs available a larger proportion of the men who call make formal 
registration. The largest percentage of registrants is obtained when many j0)!)s 
are open since the workmen become eager to move on to better positions. [n 
addition, space in one of the offices is limited and when it becomes congested 
many turn away immediately, thus reducing still further the number registeri!¢. 





‘New York. Department of Labor. Report to Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the State of \» 
York, on unemployment conditions in New York State, by James A. Hamilton, industrial commissioner, 
February, 1928. Albany, 1928. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK STATE 163 


(of 30 voluntary employment agencies making returns, 22 reported 
» Jarger number of applicants for work in December, 1927, than in 
the corresponding period in 1926, and 8 reported fewer applicants 
in December, 1927. For the whole group of reporting voluntary 
agencies the placements in December, 1927, were 5,547, or 638 more 
than in December, 1926. 

Of the 15 family service agencies reporting, 13 together had 23,330 
active cases in December, 1927, or 1,950 in excess of December, 1926. 
With one exception the 10 seamen’s agencies stated that they had 
increased calls for service in December, 1927. 

Of the four agencies concerned with homeless men, three together 
cerved 2,922 persons in December, 1927, or 423 more than in Decem- 
ber of the previous year. The fourth agency had very many more 
applicants in December, 1927, than in December, 1926, but the 
number of those served in the latter period was less because of the 
dearth of jobs, which necessitated the men’s remaining in the institu- 
tion for a longer period. 

Admission to the municipal lodging house numbered 17,220 in 
December, 1927, or 7,053 above the December, 1926, record. 


Situation in Other Cities 


MONG the cities for which estimates as to the number of 
unemployed are given in the report are the following: 


° Population Unemployed 
I re a one eee. ld 638,016 35, 000 to 45, 000 
I cao anni oo as tdi th ew tpn ee 316, 786 10, 000 
| EE Ey ree ee ee 182,003 5,000to 7, 000 
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Changes in Employment and Pay roll in Various States 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





HE following data as to changes in employment and pay oll 
have been compiled from reports received from the State 


labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN SPECIFIED STATRg9 


Monthly period 








State and industry group 


Illinois 


Stone, clay, and glass products - __ 
Metals, machinery, and convey- 
| ae 
Wood products. ___- Bers dn LA 
Furs and leather goods _ os ae ea 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_- bs 
Printing and paper goods_.______. 
5. Bele jel 9 See ie, 
Clothing, millinery, and laun- 
CR Sli citctdie nto : 
Food, beverages, and tobacco... 


All manufacturing industries. 


Trade, wholesale and retail______- 
ee IS 8; cn sn nnsnecnded 
fh ES Ta Dy aS aE 
Building and contracting. ....__- 


ATE TRIB. on nn ncccccce<s 


Food and kindred products___---- 
a a a cn weiiire 
Iron and steel works____.._.---_-- 
Fo 4” ee eee 
Leather products-................ 
Paper — printing and 
DUDE... <n sSdnnckis 
Patent mediciet, chemicals, and 
compounds. 
Stone and clay products -_-.---_---- 
Tobacco and cigars --_-.......---- 
Railway car shops---.........-.-.- 
Various industries -__...........--- 


BD ic sciicwcinwaiunad 
Maryland 


RE ER ho. | ccecpecnta cone 
Textiles. __.__- 

Iron and steel and their products_. 
Lumber and its products---_-_----- 
Leather and its products__-____---- 
Rubbe 


| change, January | 


' 





Per cent of 


to February, 




















1928 
Em- Z 
ploy: | PM 
| ment 
} 

—0.5 +1.0 
+4.4 +13.8 
+2.6; +10.0 

+.7 +2. 2 
+2.2 +9. 6 
—1.8 —3.5 
+4. 6 +10. 2 
+1.9 | +5.5 
+1.8 +5. 2 
+2.7| +82 
—3.4 —6.4 
—1.5 —.3 
+1.1 —2.7 
—5.7 —4.6 
+1.3 +4.6 


























State and industry group 


Maryland—C ontinued 


Chemicals and allied products __- 
Stone, clay, and glass___._.______- 
Metal products other than iron 
end steel...-- 5: E 
Tobacco products_.- eee 
Machinery (not including trans- 
portation equipment) ____._____- 
Musical instruments_____________- 
fn tere equipment_______- 
Miscellaneous. --__--...----..---- 


Per cent of 
change, Feb- 
ruary to March, 
9° 


ve 


Em- mira 
ploy- Ay 
ment oll 
+10. 4 10.3 
+.4 .5 
—4.8 — 22.0 
-18, +2 
—1.2 —,1 
—1.9 —8,8 
—2.2 +3.7 
+1.7 ) 
Employment 
index num- 
bers (1919 


1923 = 100) 


Febru- 














Ms 5 
February to 1928 
March, 1928 i 
—--— — Massachusetts 
Boots and shoes-_---_-........----- 73. 2 74.0 
. ' eee Bread and other bakery products. 99. 2 101.5 
. SS ) ees Cars and general shop construc- 
“*S ¢ ee tion and repairs, steam railroads. 75. 2 74.6 
<, ; SEES Clothing, men’s and women’s...-| 96.6 95.0 
~~ % 7 Spey OO Tae 76.8 79.5 
CGE INS ona x's cee c cen doce bs 68. 5 65.8 
yt ee Dyeing and finishing textiles_____ 102. 5 101.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
ae ees a ae print eee 102. 6 101.2 
a Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
een NE noe ie ate tke d alee 64. 6 64.6 
es Seer NEOTEL | 105. 4 106. 1 
a@ t.....--- Hosiery and knit goods._____.___- 89. 6 88. 1 
| ___SkeRERETESIGTE A BEE IES a Saat e 100. 9 100. 4 
yh ae Leather, tanned, curried, and . 
SEES Sr ae 88. 8 89. 7 
Paper and wood pulp____--__----. 93. 1 93. 4 
Printing and ees oe Be 104.0 | 104.6 
+4.4 | +10.8 || Rubber footwear-_-_._...........-.-- 104.9; 889 
+1.2 +3.0 || Rubber goods, tires and tubes- -- 95. 1 91.6 
+2. 6 +4. 2 ON SRS Eee Serres 115. 9 114. l 
+.1 —3.7 || Textile machinery and parts____-- 62.1. 57 { 
—1.4/ +3.3 Woolen and worsted goods__..--.- 82. 6 | 82.2 
vast 2 | = 14. 3 } ES 7 
+2.2; +3.4 | All industries................- 83. 3 
[1048] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 







































































Per cent of | Percent of 
change, January | | change, Febru- 
to February, | ary to March, 
1928 \| | 1928 
State and industry group \_ es: a State and industry group a 
Em- | | Em- | 
| Pay || Pay 
ploy- | ploy- 
ment | - ment roll 
New Jersey Oklahoma—C ontinued 
| | o 
Food and kindred products.__- --- —0.8 —0.1 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Textiles and their products _---_-- +2. 2 +6.4 Brick and tile _-..........-.... —23.7| —17.0 
Iron and steel and their products..| —1.0 —.2 | Cement and plaster. ____.---- +2.3 —1.8 
Lumber and its products-__----.. —2.9 —2.4 Crushed stone__.._.....-.---- +5.8 |) +10.8 
Leather and its products____.--..- +2.4 +3. 5 Glass manufacture____.....--- —8.4 —6.4 
Tobacco products__.._.......-.--- +6. 0 +7.0 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Paper and printing -_.-.........-- —1.1 +2.8 Textile manufacture_-___..___- .0!} +40.3 
Chemicals and allied products....} —1.6 —1.7 Laundries, ete_.........------ +43.7 —5.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-.| +1.2 +2.4 || Woodworking: 
Metal products, other than iron ee ac lnccnimn ines bap +220.1 | +274.8 
and SUMMR Sn tienen nnnnannet tabs —.6 +3. 2 Millwork, ete__....-....------ +1.4 —24,.2 
Vehicles for land transportation...| —6.9 —4.8 
MiscoligmeigGc C10. <s << --- 5-655. —2.6 —1.6 Bie... ........-...<- +.9 —10.6 
AW tawetenes..;. 2... <5 —.5 +1.2 Pennsylvania 
Now Verk ca pe... sigidiadent "aaa ~ > 8 —1.8 
Stone, clay, and glass___......___- —5.4 —7.3 ransportation equipment.._....- —2.2 —3.6 
Metals and machinery_...........| +1.4| +1.6 —— ——— Pager eeenetetodee > : —.4 
Wood manufactures. ____________- +.4 —.5 || Foods and tobacco. _...---------.. +2. +3.6 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods_..| +.4| +3.3 || Stone, clay, and glass products...) +42) +5.3 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_______- =, 6 =~2§ — roducts_....-.---------- Me P —2.9 
Mit’ 2 -~28 39 emical products -- ---..-------- +. ~l.1 
Printing and paper goods —3 4.8 Leather and rubber products - - --- —1.4 —.2 
Textiles........-.-.-----..-......| +16| -+1.4 || Paper and printing--.--.---...-.- ~-9 +.4 
Clothing and millinery.....__.... 43.4 46.0 Construction and contracting. --.- —6.0 —9.9 
Food and tobacco___........_..__- +1.8 +2. 6 
Water, light, and power --_______- —28| -—26 All industries__-...--.-..--- 0 —.8 
All industries_.............- +1.1 | +.9 <a 
December, 1927, 
to January, 
February to 1928 
March, 1928 _ 
bl nitclntomemens, | Wisconsin 
Oklahoma Manual 2 . 
j _45 pat i Ck sn diw sn +2. —21. 
ee pga eae #-0| —48-3 |) Stone crushing and quarrying----| +21] +15.3 
jae ae —5.8 —g.9 || Manufacturing: : 
Confections OE RE ih 5 «=. 2 Stone and allied industries___- —4. : Re - 
Creameries and dairies_______- 414.2} +5.0 Ra arentootnatreosecowwas oat a 
DOT ciicieninwipnoscanecn +13.3 | +22.0 be ERATE OTR: a3 23 
Ice and ice cream____.____.-_- +33.1 | +63.4 ee cher SO EER eet —3.7 —~9.0 
Meat and poultry___-_--___- +5.3| —10.6 toe oneerenns oe + 
Lead and zine: Textile ~ sare cwneennennecewnnne 35| —113 
ae and mills -_.__......._. —29.9 | —28.7 ee eee nents wet wat 
iano -oosenacascecene —5.8 3) 2 , 
Metals and machinery: Light and power_____----._--- —.5 - : 
Auto repairs, ete_..........._- ois +3.7 ee and publishing-...-.| +1.4 —2.2 
— shops and foundries_| —2.6| —10.7 ve cleaning, and a" ~8.5 
= “iceman and erec- seed case Chemical (including soap, 
Oilindustry: ~~ ~~ : glue, and explosives) ___---_. —42) 47 
Producing and gasoline man- ray 
WE. 6 ose cn occas +6.0 +4.3 All manufacturing_.-.----.- i ~S). “OS ° 
. Secs +2.1 |  —37.0 || Construction: 
Printing: gen Work................ —20.7 —22.7 TEE RES D.C —14.8 —11.7 
Public utilities: a... 2 —20.6| —28.1 
Steam railway shops__._....__| .0 —1.1 Ree EE ae Sica —10.8| —14.9 
Street railways. ........._._- +5. 1 —4.7 Marine, dredging, sewer dig- 
eee | +10 +4.8 (| sh PE SEES ACRE: 5 Gm —10.7 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT —- PAY ROLL IN SPECIFIED STATES. 
Continue 


Monthly period—Continued 














—— 




















Per cent of Per cent of 
| change, Decem- | change, Decem. 
ber, 1927 to ber, 1927 to 
January, 1928 | January, 1928 
State and industry group Le sober 3 Fxg State and industry group 
| Em- Em- 
Pay | Ps 
| , } 7 ray 
ploy- ploy- he 
| ment | roll ment | "Ol 
Wisconsin— Continued Wisconsin—Continued 
Manual—C ontinued | Nonmanual 
Communication: Manufacturing, mines, and quar- 
Steam railways...........___- | —89 +0. 2 ries__... oilehwncocomeasvegeeiidiin —1.9 ~29 
Electric railways. ....________ —10.5 | 6.0 || Construction --............2...... —1.3 —7 
Express, telephone, and tele- Communication. --...........___- —1,2 +.4 
Rn Cer -89| -—4.2 || Wholesale trade__..........=__. +2. 1 1197 
Wholesale trade....__._.__._.._...| —4.8| ~—10.4 |] Retail trade—Sales force only _____ —24.9 | 20.2 
Hotels and restaurants_________ ak oO 8 Sas ih Miscellaneous professional serv- 
RES a gad dehoedtbbrd» sdb, i —1.6 | —10.8 
Hotels and restaurants. ___.______ ,. oe 
[1050] 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLIN SPECIFIED STATES— 


Continued 


Yearly period 
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Per cent of Per cent of 
change, Febru- change, March, 
ary, 1927, to 1927, to March, 
February, 1928 1928 
State and industry group State and industry group 
Em- | Em- 
Pay Pay 
ploy- ploy- 
ment roll | ment roll 
California Oklahoma—Continued 
sune, clay, and glass products ..| —87| —9,6 || Stone. clay. and glass: inthe 
Metal, machinery, and convey” 121| —-93|| Cement and piaster.-~"7"""] —716| “a8 
QNCES . . an ded detocebscépucdies- _ —9, o 
Wood manufactures. --_------- —.5| +28 Po yan eae “eel ame 
Leather and rubber goods. .._...- +8.2) +11.5 Textiles and cleaning: ‘ 
Chemicals, oils, paints, Oe ad —20.9 —21.1 Textile manufacture +45.3 +130 5 
Printing and paper goods ween nee —.4 +1.4 Laundries, etc............... —G98 oa 19. 1 
Textiles - -- a aer eter rn sa--------- —8.4 —4.0 Woodworking: — uF e4tt te . 
Clothing, millinery, and Jaunder- iii hn Gawmilis.:  .... +113.6 | +221.2 
ING - - --nenedesawtied in -dinneeees q —1. al 
a. beverages, and tobacco_-__- +20! +46 Millwork, ete___-----.-------- +2.8 -3 
Water, light, and power -__._____- —2.4 —.3 All industries_._.........._. —22.0 — 25.4 
MiscellamQGtlies adecc <<castccnsicnst +3.1| +12.3 
A I] industries we eee eww ew ene- —6.4 —5.6 January, 1927, 
to Ja a 
New York 938 
Stone, clay and =. + eendesacane —9.6 —10.3 eens 
Metals and machinery... ......-- -8.0| -8.8 Wisconsin 
Wood manufactures ae —12.2} —13.9 Manual 
Furs, leather and ru goods_..| —4,2 —6.4 ‘ re _Re 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete. “00] -’Oigoe |. "i... saat aes 
He arian lee ermale Sie 1 ike 5g ER RRRAe: —9.4 | —29.1 
TInCINg paper goods... . -* || Stone crushing and quarrying. -._| +11.6 | +20.1 
Textiles < oo eae ------| —48 —9.0 Manufacturing: 
Clothing and millinery ------..._. 5.9} —6.9 Stone and allied industries....| +12.1.| +12.9 
Food and tobacco we eee ee ee eee ener —1.0 +.7 fetal —10. 4 —12 7 
Water, light, and power. --....... —27) ~16 ee ns ae ae To 
All industries._..........-.. | 80] 68] [eather 2---a-sna-| Tie} Tks 
at, ill NN a MEIN +2.3 +.9 
: PE PR aS rae +4.8 -+6.7 
March 1927, As SNARE aR ata —2.2 —1.4 
to March, Light and power___________.- +5. 1 —4.3 
1928 ting and publishing. ____- +7.4|} +110 
* s - cleaning, and 
ee sere, | testes Seater +1.9 —5.4 
Oklahoma Chemical (including soap, 
‘ daa mite glue, and explosives)-_-...___| —11.7}) —15.5 
‘ottonseed oil mils _............- —52.8} —50.0 | vies 
Food production: All manufacturing pneeooee —3.4 7.4 
BOE tii snd ne ccinuiecan —26.5 | -—-30.8 || Construction: 
eS ee: 44.5] 441 | I | —28 +.7 
Creameries and dairies____.___ —5.8| —20.3 See ee +55.6 | +72.5 
FICE stein a reqenn edness —24.0| —20.9 I a a +12.0 +3.3 
* Ice and ice cream___.________- —37.3 | —15.7 Marine, dredging, sewer dig- 
Meat and poultry_........._- oC”. 8s ote =U RCS ee +80.8 | +133. 5 
Lead and zine: Communication: 
Mines and mills _-_--......._. —58.9 | —55.4 Steam railways_-._...---._--- —3.6 | +10.6 
SRG iain St reeds dae +2.6 | +22.0 Electric railways _....--..._.- -1.7 —2.4 
Metals and machinery Express, telephone, and tele- 
Auto repairs, ete_._._____..___ —64.0 |} —62.0 0 EC SATE En tens pba MEE +15.6 | +19.2 
Machine shops and foundries_| —33.1 | —40.5 Wholesale eS ae +1.0} —12.5 
= construction and erec- Hotels and restaurants. ......_._- ce See 5 
MS had cated ons waed tee —413.8 —83. 6 
Oi) industry: Nonmanuat 
P reas and gasoline man- Manufacturing, mines, and quar- | 
RS Se SES SNE Ff —34.5 | —30.6  Silsen Sa SET TN A ea tye, cn «Cae +1.2 +3.4 
ReMi ss 5.2. ccinciuee —15.2| —34.5 || Construction __.........-...--.._. —1.3 +2. 5 
Printing: Job Work__.........___- —27.4 | -—30.5 || Communication. ..........._.__.. —1.0 +.3 
Public utilities: Wholesale trade. __..._..________- +10.9 | +165 
Steam railway shops____...._- —13.1 +1.6 |} Retail trade—Sales force only_---- +9. 6 +5.3 
Street railways. .............. —10.1 —5.5 || M name ea services.| -+6.9 +6. 7 
Water, light and power______ —24.4 | -—20.6 || Hotels and restaurants._________. +14, 2 {..-.-... 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 








Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
T selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food March 15, 
1927, and February 15 and March 15, 1928, as well as the perc entage 
changes i in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per 15-16 ounce can of evaporated milk was 11.4 cents on March 15, 
1927; 11.5 cents on February 15, 1928; and 11.2 cents on March 15, 
1928. These figures show decreases of 2 per cent in the year, and 























Pea 
er cent in the month. - 
. . 0 
he cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease Sus 
of 1.5 per cent March 15, 1928, as compared with March 15, 1927, be 
and a decrease of 0.2 per cent March 15, 1928, as compared with ‘el 
February 15, 1928. Ra 
Ba 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER is 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY We 
15, 1928, AND MARCH 15, 1927 
{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
Per cent of increase fic 
Average retail price on— iF} Mar. oo fr 
Article Unit compared with— ey 
———— e} 
™ Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, M 
1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 ‘ 
e 
; : M 
Cents Cents Cents ( 
ER Rah Setanta ee: Pound.......- 41.1 44.8 44.9 +9 +0.2 I! 
ETE ERIE: spt ye ES 35. 6 38.9 39. 1 +10 +1 
RRNA Oa eco aahcegiiion Sige. ETE 30. 4 33. 1 33. 1 +9 0 
5a os Sethi qpaeris hua ible eueliaian al RR 22.8 25. 7 25. 9 +14 +1 p 
I nk ch an nee vat bisenskecceciaen ES 14.9 17.5 17.7 +19 +1 ir 
Detar s:inniicst teense chahaninnbanbemnnncl RR 36. 6 29. 5 28. 6 —22 —3 1! 
BINS Fain ana cas cawtuuidssccdtandvaundess ES 48.4 43.7 43.0 —11 —2 ; 
oe Se ee ct cat 56. 5 51. 2 50. 5 —11 —1 
ETE CER: A. I ie called 38. 4 37.5 38. 2 —1 +2 
Sen Regan Ae EI atest SRi ino énind 38. 7 37.2 37.2 —4 0 1D 
( 
Salmon, canned, red................'_.._- OE indie 33. 0 35. 4 35. 4 +7 0 ) 
ee os caine cline oicig Sees 14.1 14.3 14.2 +1 —| 
Milk, evaporated. .................- 15-16 oz. can__ 11.4 11.5 11.2 —2 —3 
| Be EE SMR LER meer ew ea pa. .....-+~ 59. 2 56.3 57.3 -—3 +2 
——— (all butter substi- |___.- NEES 28.7 27.6 27.4 —5 -1 
tutes). 
RETIREE Seine acto gaia Sead cea | Slee ese BF 37.3 39. 2 38. 4 +3 —2 
eae ick an an ae agiaiedlinwn eeiaiaieieia oie se 19. 4 18.3 17.8 —8 —3 
Vegetable lard substitute......._____|_____ el 25. 2 24.9 24.9 —1 0 
Eggs, strictly freah.................. EP. cc wei 35.4 43. 1 37.0 +5 —14 
i te<atanricticsnccne<-satldonision Pourmd....s<.. 9.4 9. 2 9.1 -—3 -1 
BAERS Beret a eset ie Sabe iereondia 5.5 5.3 5.3 —4 0 
0 AS PTAA TAB Pa 5.1 5.2 5.2 +2 0 
SIL «i. ~ ee peace way apn lok aoe Nee SOE 9.1 9.0 9.0 —1 0 
Corn flakes. _ _- TER TE 10.8 9.7 9.7 —10 0 
LE RSPR Aa. -. 28-on. pkg--..- 25. 5 25.6 25. 6 +0. 4 0 




















1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 


CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 
15, 1928, AND MARCH 15, 1927—Continued 


























Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— oF Mar eo 
Article Unit qnquns Wae— 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1927 1928 1928 1927 | 1928 
= | 
Cents Cents Cents 
Macaronl nc <seecsqwtcecseecessas~s Pound. --_.---- 20. 1 20. 0 19. —-1 | —1 
EFAS SE RS RR I, 8,2 Se tod 10.8 10. 2 10.1 —6 —l 
Deans, NON F w+ spy <Seing oso 4n Lng Bega Swe see! 9. 1 10. 1 10.7 +18 =| +6 
Potatoes . .n--~ba6<de<-<<sen~cnnenes | eee! Oca. pao] 3.7 3.0 3.4 —8 +13 
OniONS. - ...- << sveccwcnw oc cnccccamces|ew ewe Sell tienen | 5.9 5. 2 6.3 7 +21 
Cabbage woe cece ee oe wen cc cnece canewce| we ces | ES 5.2 4.5 5. 2 0 +16 
ee ae GRD eh AS aE | No. 2 can__.._- 11.6 11.3 11.4 —2 41 
Corn, CONS ihn tens dine tineneendl hae at © joni Sees 15.9 15.8 15.9 0 +1 
eT a ht SR oe Hes, VX. Mitte cote 17.0 16.8 16.7 —2 —l 
Tomatoes; CBNMOG...4 -. 5. es ee Ee 12.2 11.8 11.7 —4 —1 
GUGNE «. .cniccnchsadtidpecatidcncseadon Pound - -_._.-- 7.4 7.1 7.1 —4 0 
RRR Se Sates SS eS eS eee 0 SER 77.6 77.3 77.4 —0.3 +0.1 
Golee. 2 se ae ee a Seb! 49.3 48. 6 48.8 —1 +0.4 
Ee EAS We SL Sa HE: Te kee 15. 8 13. 6 13.5 —15 —1 
Melsing -i-sV einai sana aaa 14.3 13. 6 13. 6 —5 0 
ante «Rt WE SER ES lees Dozen__-_.__-- 34. 1 34.8 33. 8 -1 —3 
eels a 8 ie em BAe gee ey Eee 46.9 51.0 52.9 +13 +4 
Weighted Bin ies. < sgnke lies sien aectseestrcindie ane sewenisirswecinsaindooweases —-15 —0.2 























Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15 of each year 
from 1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in March of 
each of these specified years, compared with March, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per quart of fresh milk was 8.9 cents in 
March, 1913; 13.0 cents in March, 1922; 13.6 cents in March, 1923; 
13.9 cents in March, 1924; 13.8 cents in March, 1925; 14.0 cents in 
March, 1926; 14.1 cents in March, 1927; and 14.2 cents in March, 
1928. 

As compared with March, 1913, these figures show increases of 46 
per cent in March, 1922; 53 per cent in March, 1923; 56 per cent 
in March, 1924; 55 per cent in March, 1925; 57 per cent in March, 
1926; 58 per cent in March, 1927; and 60 per cent in March, 1928. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an 


increase of 56.1 per cent in March, 1928, as compared with March, 
1913, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ‘ENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 




































































































PARED WITH MARCH 15, 1913 COM. 
| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
Per cent of increase Mar. 15 of each 

o Average retail price on Mar. 15— specified year compared with Ma 

Article a 
| | 
—_ 1923 19a4| 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 aod eee 1928 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin. steak ._pound__| 24. 7| 35. 9| 37. 3| 38.9} 39.6| 40.7] 41.1) 44.9 45] 51! 57] 60, 6516s yw 
Round steak ___.do____| 21. 3} 30. 8| 31. 7) 33.1) 33.6) 34.9) 35. 6] 39.1 45 49 58 64) 67 84 
Rib roast____...do____| 19. 4) 27.0} 27. 6| 28.6) 29.1) 29.9] 30. 4) 33.1 39 42 47 50 54 7; 7 
Chuck roast _....do_.._| 15. 6} 19.3} 19. 5} 20. 6} 21.0} 22.1) 22.8] 25.9} 24) 25) 32] 35) 42) 45 6 
Plate beef____- ..do_...}| 11. 8} 13.0) 12.8) 13.3) 13.5) 14. 6} 14.9] 17.7 10) 8 13 14, 24 26 
Pork chops......do__._| 20. 3) 31. 3) 28.3) 26.9) 37. 4) 37.2] 36.6) 28.6) 54 33} 84 83) 80 4 
REARS ace do____| 26.1} 39.0) 39.2) 36.3) 44.4) 48.4) 48.4) 43.0) 49 39 70); 85 8 65 
Ham. .do___.| 26. 0) wa 45. 0} 44.0) 51.2) 54.0) 56. 5) 50.5 73} 69} 97) 108) 117) % 
Lamb, leg of____do___-| 19.1] 37. 5| 36. 37.1) 39.0) 37.9) 38.4) 38.2) 96) 88) 94 104) 98 101 19 
SG dhiiet deed do__..| 21. 4| 37. 8| 35.8) 35.9) 36.9] 39.4] 38.7] 37.2 77| 67 68 72 84) 81| 7% 
Salmon, canned, red 

PEELE Sas hh, AA 32. 6} 31. 2} 31.1) 31. 2) 37 33. 0)  § ER Sis MES? ke eS .. 

Milk, fresh____- uart..} 8.9} 13.0) 13.6) 13.9) 13.8) 14 14.1) 14.2) 46 53 56 55 57 8 60 
Milk, evaporat 

a lc SS FREES 16. 3} 12.2) 12.1) 11.2) 11 A RT ec ee 
TE 6 eee ne pound_-_' 41. 4) 45.8] 57.6) 58.0) 55.5) 53. 59. 2) 57.3 1 39 40 34 29 43, 38 
Oleomargarine (all 

butter substitutes) 

RAT ee pound__|..__.| 27. 5| 28.2] 29.7; 30.1) 30.9] 28.7) 27.4)...._|...-_|_.___ wa fen-a|-- ial 
Cheese... _.___- do__..} 22.1! 33. 0) 37.1! 36.7) 36. 5) 37.2] 37.3] 38.4 49| 68 66) 65 68) 69 7% 
Bl aieelishle coastal do___-| 15.6} 17.3) 17.4) 17. 5} 23.1] 21.9) 19. 4| 17.8 ll 12 1 48| 40) 24 4 
Vegetable lard substi- 

tute _pound.-_|_.__- 21.9: 22.4) 24. 5) 25.8! 25.6) 25.2) 34.0)... .)... 5) 

Eggs, strictly fresh 4 Me a 

; _......dozen_.} 26. 4| 31. 8} 38. 5) 34.8) 39.1) 38.5) 35.4) 37. 46 48 46 34 4 
Bread..._____- pound._| 5.6) 8.7) 8.7) 8.7) 94) 94 94 9.1 55 “ 55) 68 68; 68) 63 
eR aR ..d0._..| 3.3) 5.3] 4.8 46 64 62) 5.5 5.3 61 45' ° 39 94 88 67, 61 
Corn meal..__- o...-| 2.9) 3.9) 4.0) 4.4, 5.5) 5.2) 5.1) 5.2 34 38 52) 90} 79 76; 79 
Rolled oats... .- Le RS Seem) em mee DT Ce Ss eo eS ee bs 
Corn flakes 

......8-02. package. -_}____. MiSs OS O71 MOOS. O Fsiciheenttsc.i lw ccik..-.|.-- 
Wheat cereal 

.----28-02z. package--_|_._.- 26.0} 24.7) 24.3) 24.7! 25. 4) 25. 5) 25. 6)---- 1.222} fll} a 
Macaroni_____- pound__|____. 20. 2} 19.8} 19. 5) 20. A 20. 3} 20.1) 19. 9).____ | CEE SS Se i a 
Rice_. ..-.-do_...| 8.6) 9.3] 9.4) 9.7) 10.9) 11.7) 10.8) 10.1 8 9 13) 27 36} =e 17 
Beans, navy_ 5 ASL eke: 8.9} 11.4, 9.9) 10.4, 9.4) 9.1) 10. 7j--.-j- 2} 4 
Potatoes........-do....| 1.5) 3.1) 22 2.8) 2.5 5.6] 3.7) 3.4) 107) 47) 87} 67, 273) 147 17 
i a ee, Cee 11. eet re ees eS PN ee ee eee een ee 
Cabbage - Ta | Cees eee 5.4) 6. * EY Ee; FS Fe SS ee Sarees ee ee a ee 
Beans, baked 

niabielcansied No. 2 can__|_____| 13. 2} 13.0) 12.8) 12.6) 12.1) 11 ee RECS PORE STAR ee. Ea 
Corn, canned _ ..do__._}____- 15. 7] 15. 4) 15. 7 17.9) 16.6) 15.9) 15. Of. j 
Peas, canned___.do___.|_.__- Ae Ss ee 8 f & & ALB 2 og fy dea Mined oe: ie Ge 
Tomatoes, canned 

_No. 2 can_.|.._.- 13. 6] 12 2 Be F 1B . Sl Re Oe ee eee ee 
Sugar, granulated 

..pound__, 5.4) 6.5) 10.2) 10.4) 7.7) 6:7) 7.4) 7.1 89 93 24| a7, 3 
| NRE sig pico. do___.| 54. 3) 67. 5| 68. 9} 70.9) 75.1) 76.1) 77.6| 77.4) 24) 27) 31 40 43 « 8B 
0 | eee do..__| 29. 8| 35. 6} 37.9) 40.8) 52.3) 51.3) 49.3) 48.8) 19) 27) 37) 7 72 65 64 
Prunes_.....___- apap BREE." 19, 2) 19. 8| 17.8] 17.3] 17.1] 15.8} 13.5|_.-..|.----|_.-__|_-__- as 
Raisins____. ya Sees. 24. 6} 18. 4) 15.7) 14.6) 14. 6] 14.3) 13. 6)/...__!..---}_--__}__ ao 
Bananas... __-_- dozen __|____. 36. 9} 36. 7} 39. 0} 37. 6) 35.3) 34.1) 33. 8)/..._./...--}_.-_-}.___- a 
Oranges.......-- (ee Sx 53. 9} 47.9) 38.3 een 4 ge f i ee ae 
po 6 a SSE ee ee See Se ee 43.1) 46.4) 48.2 ss. a9 58.7, 56.1 

1 





) Beginning with January, 1921, the index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
— From January, 1913, to December, wy berg index numbers included the foll articles: Sirloin 

Yoana steak, rib roast, "chuck roast, plate pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn eal, 
eggs, ponnng tes milk, "bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States .- 


|‘ (ABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1927, and by months for 1927, and for January through 
March, 1928. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average 
price of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the vear 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but an 
increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 3h 

In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 151.6 for 
February, 1928, and 151.4 for March, 1928. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 172 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food. budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. ey 


Table 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
oe fe ee 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THROUGH 
ARCH, } 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 









































| sirtoin{Round| Rib |Chuck! Plate | Pork | Ba- . | But- 
Year and month | steak steak | reest roast beef | chops} con Ham | Hens} Milk ter Cheese 
1913... __..| 100.0 |.100.6 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
1920. _.....| 172.1 | 177.1 (167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
\921..____._..| 152.8 | 154.3 [147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2] 166.2] 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0|135.0| 153.9 
10... cco 147.2 | 144.8 |139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0] 147.2] 125.1] 148.9 
oo 153.9 | 150.2 (143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7] 167.0 
“oe 155.9 | 151.6 (145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 | 159.7 
— 159.8 | 155.6 [149.5 | 135.0| 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 166.1 
Wee... dca 162. 6 | 159.6 |153.0 ] 140.6 | 120.7 {| 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2] 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
a IS {467.7 166.4 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 170.1 
1027: January... 160.6 | 158.3 (158.0 | 141.9 | 124.0] 174.3 | 181.1 | 211.2 | 180.8) 158.4 | 1525] 170.1 
February..| 161.0 | 158.7 |153.5 | 141.9 | 123.1 | 171.0 | 179.6 | 210.8 | 180.8] 158.4 | 153.5 | 170.1 
Mareh____| 161.8 | 159.6 [153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 | 174.3 79.3 | 210.0 | 181.7 | 158.4 | 154.6 168. 8 
April__.__- 3164.6 | 163.2 }156.1 } 145.6 | 125.6 | 175.7 | 178.2] 210.8 | 182.6] 157.3 | 152.5 167.9 
May...... 166.5 | 165.5 |157.6 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 173.3 | 176.3 | 209.3 | 180.3| 156.2 | 139.4| 167.4 
June....... 166. 9 | 165.9 |157.1 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 165.2 | 174.4 | 206.3 | 170.4 | 156.2 | 135.2} 167.4 
July... 171.7 | 170.0 |160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 166.2 | 172.6 | 203.0 | 167.1 | 157.3 | 134.2 |! 167.0 
August..__| 172.0 | 170.9 160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 179.5 | 172.2 | 201.9 | 166.2] 158.4 | 134.2] 167.4 
September.| 272.4 | 170.9 |160.6 | 150.0 | 128.1 | 193.8 | 172.2| 200.0| 166.2} 158.4 | 139.4 | 170.6 
October ...| 172.0 | 170.0 |161.1 | 151.9 | 130.6 | 197.6 | 172.6 | 199.3 | 167.6 | 159.6 | 145.4] 173.3 
November.| 171.3 | 169.5 (161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 | 172.9 | 171.5 |-197.0 | 167.1 | 150.6 | 147.3| 174.7 
December.| 172.8 | 171.3 |163.6 | 156.9 138.0 | 156.2 | 167.8 | 192.9 | 167.6 | 160.7 | 1525| 176.5 
1928: January___| 174.8 | 173.1 |165.2 | 158.8 | 1421] 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 1728 | 160.7 | 150.9] 177.4 
February_.| 176.4 | 174.4 |167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6] 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0] 177.4 
March: 176.8 | 175.3 (167.2 | 161.9 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6] 173.8 














* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44-61; 
Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38-51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36-49. 
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TaBLe 3.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPALARTICLES OF oop 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THR: \UGH 
MARCH, 1928—Continued 




















































































































l l hy pe 
| | | } 
| | ‘ i A 
Year and month | Lard | Eggs | Bread Flour | = | Rice — Sugar! Tea | Coffee i. 
=~ — = —- — — —-— —~ 7 
atc i a 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
ea 6 os oF eS 186. 7 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 23 4 
aa 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 | j53 3 
Db 2h. Adudasdenbotacel 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 | 14) ¢ 
es eS 112.0} 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126. 146, 2 
ae te ee ae 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 7 145.3 | 145 9 
REL Pee eee ee eee 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 | 157. { 
ERE ER A | 138. 6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 | 160.4 
Be hn.6dabededs ches ol 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155.4 
1927: January_........__| 126.6 | 162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3 | 136.4 | 142.5 | 168.5 | 159.3 rloil 
February - - ------- 124.1 | 128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5 | 136.4 | 142.3 | 167.4 | 156.9 Roun 
= 122.8 | 102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5 | 142.6] 165.4 | 153.2 Rib re 
ST iacaiss ortteesita ts 120. 9 98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 123.0 | 217.6 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 163.8 | 153.4 “puck 
REE a 120. 3 7.4 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0} 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 | 142.3 | 161.7 | 155 
lil ln let 119.0 97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 352.9 | 132.7) 142.1 | 160.7 | 158.5 Plate 
eae: TINT SES Bs: 119.0 } 107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 247.1 | 134.5 |:142.5 | 159.7 | 153.4 Pork 
August__.- 119.6 | 121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 200.0 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 159.1 | 1524 Bacon 
September. ------- 121.5 | 141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8 | 188.2 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 158.7 | 154.9 Ham, 
0 SEE a 124.1 | 164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 120.7 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 159.1 | 156.1 
November ._..---- 123. 4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163. 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 160.4 | 156.5 Lamb 
December--..-- 121.5 | 172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 118.4 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 161.4 | 155.9 a 
Saimo 
1928: January-........_.- 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8 | 155.1 Milk, 
February ........- 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 } 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1 | 151.5 , 
BLA mS 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0} 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8 | 151.4 Milk, 
tei si : nae Butte 
1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1928. Oleor 
ter 
TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD Chee 
1913= 100 
I Lard 
189 ._ 180 Vege! 
| su 
Eggs 
| Brea 
| Flow 
1926 j Corn 
™ | Rolle 
160 a aati 160 oo 
Ge" a = Pr at | ® 
P 8 27 ts yO he Oe SE Ee ome wl e 
we = i ee ote eee ie én, ae a. Mac 
— Rice 
Beat 
Pots 
| Oni 
140 | 140 
ee a eee i al 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
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Buffalo, N.Y. Butte, Mont. | Charleston, | Chicago, Il. | Cincinnati, 
} } 7 We Ohio 
| 
: | rY — — 
Article 1928 | 1928 | 1928 1928 1928 
Mar. Mar.| Mar. Mar. Mar. 
15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, _ _ 
1927 | Feb, Mar. 1927) Feb.| Mar.) 1927 | Feb./Mar.| 1927 | Feb.|Mar. 1927 Feb. Mw 
15 15 | 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 “15 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts | ots Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts) Cy 
Sirloin steak __pound__| 40. 7) 44. 8] 44.3) 32.3) 34. 5) 34.7) 33. 2) 33. 2| 34.3) 44.8) 48. 7| 48.0) 37.0) 41.3! 41.0 
Round steak... .do....| 34.6] 37.7| 37.4| 29. 2| 33.2) 32.9] 30.7, 30.5| 32 5| 36.0] 39.21 38.8 33. 7| 37.3] 368 
Rib roast. _-....do.__.| 30.4} 33. 4) 33. 2) 27. 6; 29.9} 30. 4| 26. 8) 28.3] 28. 5| 35.1) 37. 7) 37.7) 30.8) 33. 4] 33 
Chuck roast_____ do__..| 24.0} 26.8) 26.7) 19.0} 22. 5) 23.0) 20.5) 20. 7] 22.3) 25.4) 28.6) 28.4) 22 6 a 4.6 
Plate beef______- do___.| 14. 5| 17.1) 17.1) 18.1) 15.7] 16.3] 15.0) 15.1) 16.3] 15.2) 17.7] 17.5 15.8) 18.3) 194 
Pork chops......do___.| 38. 4) 31. 4) 30.8) 35.2) 30. 5| 28.9} 35. 2) 30. 5) 30.7) 35. 4) 27. 8) 26. 5} 34.3) 24.8) 995 
Bacon, sliced... .do.__.| 44. 5| 39.6) 39.4) 55.8) 51.7} 49. 6) 42. 4| 37. 6| 36,8) 52.4) 48.2) 46.8) 42.5. 37.8) yj 
Ham, sliced _...do____| 55.1} 48.6 48.6) 60. 5| 56.7) 52. 5| 52.4) 45.3) 44. 5| 57.6) 51.0) 50.2) 56.7, 49.7 4) 
Lamb, leg of__..do__._| 34. 6} 34.1) 35. 6) 36. 2) - 34.8} 41.9) 40.7) 41.4) 38.4 aa 38.1 36. 1| 04 38.9 
Hens... ___.....do_...| 40. 6| 39. 3) 39. 7] 37.7} 36. 1| 36. 2} 38. 1] 35. 5) 37.0) 39.6) 38.4) 38.5) 41.2) 39.1, 384 
Salmon, canned *do____| 31. 9| 34. 7| 34. 5| 31. 1| 32.7] 32.4] 29. 4] 34.2] 34.6] 35. 7| 37.4] 36.7) 30.9) 26.) 36, | 
Milk, fresh_....quart._| 13 13. 0} 13.0) 14.0) 14. 0} 14.0} 19.0} 19.0) 19.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13. 3} 14. 0} 14.0 
Milk, evaporated | | | 
pai Be 15-16 oz. can__| 11.3) 11.4) 10.7) 10.9) 10. 10. 7) 11.9) 11.8) 11 11.1) 11.3} 11.0) 10.9) 11.1) 109 
ae pound__| 59. 5) 56 57.9) 56.3) 53.7) 52.8) 58.2) 55.3) 55 58.4) 54.1) 56.3) 59.8) 57.3) 60,8 
Oleomargarine (all but- 
ter substitutes) | 
O icacapee eee...) ae eee. ee ae SS 31. 9} 29. 2) 27. 4) 27.2) 26.9} 27.0) 27.8) 28. 2) or 
Cheate.......... do__..| 38. 5} 39.8} 39.6) 36.5 36. 6) 37. 7| 35.9) 36.7) 35.4 8: 43.7| 42.7) 36.7) 40. 3) 39, 
Be STE O._..| 18.2) 17.4) 16.9) 23.3 22. 2 21. 8) 20.7) 20.2 6g 19.1, 18.7) 17.9; 16 9! 15.9) 16.0 
Vegetable lard substi- .] 
a See und__} 26.6) 25.9 25.6] 29.5) 30.4) 30.3 ‘7; 21.6) 21.6) 26.7, 26.5} 26.3) 25.6) 25.7) 25.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh | | 
pe DE ae Ba’ dozen._| 37.2} 47.3 42.1) 40.4) 48.8) 37.3) 33.8) 42.3) 34.3) 38.8) 47.6) 38.6) 29.5) 39.9) 35.6 
Bread. ..:...-- pound__| 8.7] 87) 87) 9.8 9% y ll 10. 9; 10. 9. 9. 6} . 9.6) 9.0 8.1) 7.6 
ieee cio. cca do__. 5. 4.8 4.8 5.3) 5.4 5.4 6 6.8 6.7) 5.1) 48) 4.7; 5.8 5.5 5, 
Corn meal. ___. do..-.| 5.0 51) 51) 58} 6.2 6.2: 3.9 3.9 3.9] 68 68] 68 4.1) 4.4 4 
Rolled oats___-do__-.| 8.8 88 8&8 7.4) 7.9 80] 9.5) 95 95 8&7) 87) 86 87) 89 8 
Corn flakes__8-oz. pkg_| 10. 9.3; 9.4) 12.2) 10.3) 10.5) 11. 9. 9.9) 10. 9.5) 9.4) 10.4) 9.6) 9 
Wheat cereal 
BEL AE, . pkg__| 24 25. 0; 24.8) 28. 5| 28.3) 28.7) 26.3) 25. 6) 25.61 25.6) 25.7) 25.4) 24.8) 24.8) 24.8 
Macaroni. .._- pound__| 21 21. 4) 21.4) 20. 4) 19.4) 19.1) 18.6) 18 5) 18. 5} 19.3) 19.1) 18.9) 18.5) 18.4) 18.3 
Sa ae do___.| 10. 10.1) 10.1) 11.4) 10.7) 11.1) 7.5) 7.2) 6.7) 11.5) 10.5) 10.4) 10.2) 9.5) 95 
Beans, navy_...do_...| 8.5} 9.5} 10.0) 10.2) 9.8] 10.1) 9.8) 10.3) 11.2) 9.4) 10.3) 10.7) 7.6) 9.5 105 
Potatoes___. ._-_- do__..| 3.1 28 3. S27 LA La 4 3.4) 3. 3.4) 2.9) 3.2) 3.9) 3.0) 34 
Onions___...-.-- do... 6.1) 5. 7.3) 6 5 6.3} 5.7) 7.4 6.1) 5.5) 63) 5.2) 5.2) 66 
Cabbage. -....-.-- do....| 4. 4.2) 5.4) 6.8) 6. 6.1, 4.4 43) 48 5. 5. 6.4) 5.3) 5.0) 5.5 
rie iaeil No. 2can_.| 9. 9.9) 9.9) 14 13. 5} 13. 9.7) 9. 9. 8} 12.9) 12.8) 12.4) 10.3) 10.3) 10.4 
Corn, canned - ..do....| 16. 4| 15.8} 15.8) 14.9) 15.6] 14.3] 14.4] 14.8] 15.0} 16.7) 16.0) 16.3) 15.5) 15.3) 15.7 
Peas, canned___.do___.| 15.9} 16.1) 16.1) 14.8) 14.1) 13 17 16. 1) 16. 5) 17.4) 16.6) 16.8) 17.2) 17.1) 16 
Tomatoes, canned 
PSEA a Se No. 2 can__| 13.3) 12.7} 12.6) 13.3) 12.8) 12.8) 10.5) 9 9.8) 13. 5) 13.9) 13.7) 12.2) 11.9 11 
Gags cit cave pound_.| 7. 6.8) 6.7, 8.6 8. 8.4) 7. 6.7) 6. 7 6.9) 6.9} 7.5) 7 ‘ 7 
GE, ci illic eiitited do___.| 70. 3) 66. 6} 68. 5| 81.3) 82. 0} 82. 4) 76. 9] 80. 7) 80.7) 72.6) 69.5) 69.5) 77.0) 79.6, 80.1 
Coffee... ....... do____| 47. 6} 46.2) 46.3) 55.1) 54. 4] 54.4) 46.9) 44.4) 44.4) 49.5) 48. 8) 47.7, 44.1) 44 1) 44.2 
Be kc owkvnned do__..| 14.5) 13.4} 13.0) 14.9) 14. 5) 14.7] 14.2) 10.8) 10.3) 18. 5) 15.2) 15.3) 16.5) 13. | 13.3 
Remtee. .5. 2 do___.| 13.7) 12.9) 13.0) 15.0) 14. 6] 14. 6} 14.3) 12.9) 12.9) 15.3) 14.3) 14.0) 14. | 14, 2) 14. 
Bananas_-_---- dozen__| 41. 8} 42. 6} 41. 8/215. 3/214. 0/213. 6) 27. 5} 26. O} 26.0) 38.9) 40. 4) 40.4) 35. 5) 41.1) 36. 
Oranges... .....- do_.._| 53.9) 56. 5) 56.9) 47.9) 51. 7| 52.2) 28. 5) 34.2) 38.8) 51.6) 54.9) 56.8 <a 48. 3) 50. 
1 Per pound. 5 Red. 
[1058] 
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Taste 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
CITIES MARCH 15, 1927, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH 15, 1928—Continued 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
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Fall River, | : : Indianapolis, | Jacksonville, | Kansas (); 
Mass. Houston, Tex. Ind. Fla. Mo. ve 
Article 1928 1928 | 1928 | 1928 1928 

(Mars | Maar. __|Mar.| |Mar. Mar.|___ 
15, 15, | 15, | l 15, 15, a 
1927 | Feb. Mar.) 1927 | Feb. |Mar.| 1927 Feb. Mar.) 1927 | Feb. |Mar.| 1927|Feb. Mar. 
15 | 15 5 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 

| | } | 
{ 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.\ Cts.\ Cts Cts. 
Sirloin steak... pound _ _|5 60. 5|3 68. 4)3 67. 9} 34. 3) 36.3) 37.0) 37. 6) 41.9) 41. 7| 35. 8| 36.2) 38. 1| 37.0) 40.5 41.7 
Round steak _...do__._| 45. 2} 52.1) 52. 1) 32. 9} 36.0) 36.3) 36.2) 39.6 a 31. 3) 31. 5} 34. 1) 32.7] 35 36.6 
Rib roast........do_..-.| 31. 8} 35. 6) 35. 6) 27. 1) 28. 5} 29.7) 29.1) 30.3) 30. 57 27.9) 27. 7/ 28.1 . 7] 27.9) 28.5 
Chuck roast__--- do._.-| 22.8} 27. 5) 26.7} 20.9} 23.0) 23.9 24.7) 26.4 26.5) 20.4) 20.4) 21.5) 19.3} 22.3, 22.3 
Plate beef___---- do___-| 13. 4] 17.3) 17. 7| 17. 5} 20.3) 21.2 15.7 17. 1) 17. 8} 12.3) 13.3] 13.5] 13.5) 16.0, 16.5 
Pork chops......d0__.-| 37. 1| 28.7} 29.2) 35. 1| 29.0) 27.5) 33.7) 27.8] 27.3] 35.8) 28.7] 26. 5) 33.6] 25.4 24.3 
Bacon, sliced_...do_...| 44. 9} 41.3) 41. 6) 48. 1) 42. 1) 41.8) 45.0, 40.0) 40. 2) 45. 8) 38.6) 38.0) 46.1 42.2) 42.8 
Ham, sliced __--_. do_...| 56.3) 50.2) 50.0) 54. 6) 47.2) 46.2) 57.1) 50.4) 51.3) 54.1) 45.8) 44.2! 54.8] 49. | 49, 1 
Lamb, leg of....do_.._| 41. 2} 40. 7) 40.3} 33. 6} 32. 5| 33.3) 40.8) 40.0) 40.01 35.9) 37.6! 37.7] 34.7] 34.8) 34.9 
Hens..........-.do_.._} 43. 2} 42. 5} 42.8) 35. 2) 32.4] 32. 1) 37. 2/ 38.2) 40. 4] 39.0} 33.5] 33.7] 34.0] 33.4 33.3 
Salmon, canned §.do__..| 35. 1} 36.0) 36. 4) 31.3) 34.3) 34. 5] 32.9) 36.0) 35.9] 33.2] 34.6) 34.0) 35. 2] 37.2 37.2 
Milk, fresh__---. quart..| 14.0) 15.0) 14.7) 15. 6) 15.6) 15.6) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 22.3) 20.3) 20.3) 13.0) 13.0 13.9 

Milk, evaporated 

....---15-16-02. can._| 12. 5) 12.5) 12.6) 11.4} 11.5) 10.9} 10.7) 10.8) 10,7} 11.6) 11.7) 11.2) 11.5] 11.6 11.3 
Biter... 26- va- und ._| 57.6) 56.1) 56.5) 54.2) 55.0) 55.9} 59.9) 56.0) 57.3) 60.5) 54.9) 57.0) 58.4) 54.9) 56 
Oleomargarine (all but- 

ter substitutes) 

0 sip die ait hiloe pound __| 30,8) 27. 1) 27. 4| 29. 4) 25.8} 25, 4) 29.8] 29.7) 29.3] 30.5} 30.8] 31.0) 26.0) 25.7) 25.7 
CROC Ri culee éu< a do... -| 39, 2) 19 41. 5) 33. 7} 36.0) 33.2) 38. ne 39. 2} 33. 6) 36.9) 35.5) 36.8) 38. 7) 37.8 
iC.  r do__._| 18.1) 17. 5) 16.8) 19 3} 19,9} 19.7) 17.4) 15.3) 15,0) 22.1) 18.6) 17.9) 19.1) 17.5) 17.3 
Vegetable lard substi- | 

ae pound..| 26, 6} 26.6) 26.6) 16.6) 15.9) 15.4) 27.1) 26.5) 26.9) 21.8] 21.9) 21.9) 27.2) 27 0} 26.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh 

———— dozen. _| 48. 4) 55.9) 46. 2) 26.0} 29.4) 29.0) 28.6) 35.9) 32.4} 33.3] 38.1] 33.3) 31.3) 37.0! 35.0 
Bread ...<s-s-- pound._| 9.2) 8.8 87 8.3 87) 8.5) 8.1) 8.0) 8.0) 11.1) 10.1) 10.1) 96) 9.8 O8 
Flour_......-..-do....| 5.8 5.7] 5.7} 5.3} 5.2 5.2) 5.6, 55) 55} 65} 65, 65! 4.7] 5.0 50 
Corn meal... -- do...-| 6.7] 6.9) 7.0) 3.91 41) 40) 4.2) 4.0; 4.0) 4.0 4.1) 4.2) 4.8) 5.3) 5.3 
Rolled oats......do_.._| 9.5) 9% 9.4) 8.9) 87) 8&7] 8.3) 87 8.7) 90 9.6 9.1) 92 90 88 
Corn flakes _8-oz. pkg.-| 11.3} 10.0) 10.2) 11.1) 91) 91) 10.1) 9.4 9.4) 10.3) 9.91 9.8 11.11 9.8 9.9 
Wheat cereal 

-.-+-~-.--28-02. pkg. -| 25, 3) 25. 3} 25. 3) 25. 4) 25. 5) 25.2) 24. 8) 25.7) 26. 6) 24. 6) 24. 2) 24.2) 26.4) 26.9 26.9 
Macaroni. - ..- pound. _| 24. 5|_23. 4) 23. 3) 18. 6) 18.1) 17.9} 19.2) 19.1) 18.8) 18.6] 19.1] 18.9] 19.7) 19.9 20.2 
Rice...........--do....| 11. 6} 11.3} 11.2) 8.9} 7.3) 7.5) 11.2) 10.5) 10.2) 94) 7.5) 8.1) 9.5} 9.6 9.3 
Beans, navy----. aha 9.9} 10.2) 11.2) 9.3) 10.2) 11.1) 8.0} 10. y 10.7; 9.6) 10.4) 10.8) 9.1) 10.3) ILL 
Potatoes... ....-- do...-| 3.6 3.2) 3.7 4.9 40° 4.2) 3.1) 26 3.1) 44 3.8 4.1) 3.7) 26 3.2 
7 EO do....| 6.4) 52) 6.4 7.0) 5.1) 5&7) 5.3) 53 7.3) 7.1) 6.5) 7.8) 6.6) 63 7.1 
Cabbage........do....| 6.6, 6.9) 6.4 4. 3) 4.8 4.7, 5.0 41 47) 49 41) 42 4.7) 4.1) 49 
Beans, baked 

eoenamirail No. 2 can...) 12,4) 11.9} 12.1 iL. 3 10. 5; 10.7; 9.9} 10.2) 10.2 10. 6) 10. 7} 10.4) 12.5) 11.8) 11.8 
Corn, canned....do_.._| 16.3) 17.3) 17.1) 14.0 13.9 13. 6| 14. 1) 14.0) 13.7) 17.5) 17.8) 17.8) 14.2) 14.2) 14.1 
Peas, canned__..do_..-| 18.3) 19. 5| 19.3 13. 5, 13. 5) 14.0, 13.9) 14.2) 13.7) 17.4 16. 6 17. 3} 14,5) 15.4) 15.4 
Tomatoes, canned 

PP. TSE SS No. 2 can..} 13.3) 12.3) 12.3) 11.3, 9.8) 9.9, 12.6) 11.8) 12.0) 10.9) 10.0) 9.9) 11.5) 11.5) 115 
DIET -~--oo a 7.3) 7.3) 7.2) 7.3, 6.9 * 7.8 7.3) 7.3) 7.7) 7.4) 7.3) 7.8) 7.5) 7.6 
| Se Peeve oe do_...| 60.8) 60.7} 60.4 84, 3) 82.8 82. 4 88. 8; 88, 3) 87. 8) 98.8) 98.9) 98.9) 89. 4) 91. 4| 91.7 
Cattienwca<ns do....| 51. 6) 49.8) 49. 5) 42.6) 41.9) 42.4) 49. 1) 46.4) 48.1) 49.2) 47.5] 47.8] 51.4 51.0) 51.4 
Fe enwencaie do_...| 15.3) 14.7] 14.1] 14.7] 12.6 * 18. 5} 14. 6) 14.6) 15.4) 15.6) 15.4) 16.6 mS i4.4 
a 13. 9) 13.6) 13.3) 14.4) 12. 5) 12.3) 14.7) 14.5) 14.8 14.6 15.0) 15.0) 14.5) 14.0) 5 
Bananas --_-_-_-- dozen. _ ? 10. 5'2 10. 2)210. 2| 27.7) 26.7 25. 8) 30. 5) 31. 1) 30. 6) 26. 7) 28. 6) 29. 3]210. 4/211. 1210.3 
Oranges... .---- do.... 47.3) 53.3) 54. 5 44.8) 46. 4] 42.0 16.3 51.4) 51.2} 23.4) 39.2) 46. 4) 49.3) 52.5) 50.5 

zs 























2 Per pound. 


* The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
— in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
ed. 
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Milwaukee, Minneapolis, * . New Have 
Wis. Minn. Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. Cen” 
} i aS a = 
Article 1928 | 1928 1928 1928 1998 
‘Mar. |Mar Mar. Mar. Mar.) __ 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, _ 
1927 | Feb.|Mar.| 1927 | Feb. Mar. 1927 | Feb.|Mar.| 1927 | Feb. Mar.) 1927 | Feb Mar 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 | 15 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts 
Sirloin steak __pound__| 37. 4} 40. 8} 40. 5} 31.4) 38.4] 38. 1] 35.0) 38.0 38. 5) 44. 7/ 50.5) 50.4) 53.7] 58. 6) 8.2 
Round steak . ...do____| 33. 4} 36. 5} 36.2) 28.9) 33.4) 33. 1] 34.1) 37.5) 87.5 42. 5) 47.6) 47.3) 43.4) 48. 3 47.3 
Rib roast__._____ do____| 28.3) 31. 1) 30.9} 25. 1) 29. 4) 29. 7) 28.6 30.5! 30.3] 35.0 39. 6} 39. 4) 36.0) 39.0) ax s 
Chuck roast____- do____| 24.0} 27.1) 27.1) 20.4) 24.8) 25.0 we 24.0) 24.5 ae 30. 1; 29. 4] 26. 4 29. 3} 29.9 
Plate beef_______ do__._| 14.7} 16.9} 17.3} 13.0) 15.6) 15.5] 17.7) 18.5) 20.0) 12.8 18.7} 18. 5} 15.6) 17.0! 17.3 
Pork chops... ._- do____| 34. 2} 26. 5} 26. 5} 33.3) 29.8) 20.7] 38.2) 34.5 34.5 36. 4) 30.9) 30.0} 37.3) 29. 6 27.9 
Bacon, sliced... .do____| 47.8] 43.8) 42.3] 47. 5| 46.9) 46.4) 48.1) 43.3) 43.1] 46.5] 43.6) 43.3] 48.7) 44.2 44.8 
am, sliced ____. do__..| 51. 4| 46.3) 46.0) 52.9) 46.8) 45.9) 53.1) 49.2) 49.2 53. 9) 52.1) 51. 5) 60.1 56.7) 56.1 
Lamb, leg of... .do____} 39.0} 37. 5| 38.0} 34.7) 34.1) 34.8) 40.7) 39.2) 40.0; 37.2] 37.4) 39.0) 39.3 38. 2! 39,3 
ee ts do____| 37.0) 35.1) 35.4] 35. 1) 35.9] 35.4 a 33. 8) 33.4) 37. 5) 37.3] 37.3] 41.8 41.3) 41.3 
Salmon, canned *.do____| 33.4 34. 9} 34. 8) 34.3] 36.7) 36.7) 32.0} 34.8 35. 8 30. 2) 33.5) 34.5; 31.1) 35.0) 34.6 
Milk, fresh____- quart__} 11.0} 11.0} 11.0) 11.0) 12.0} 12.0) 18. 5} 18. 18.0, 15.0} 16.0) 16.0) 16.0) 16.0) 16.0 
Milk, evaporated | | 
eli 15-16 oz. can__| 11.0} 11.3) 11.0) 11.6) 11.9) 11.6) 11.6] 11.4 11.2) 11.2} 10.9) 10.6} 12.1) 12.1) 12.9 
| eee pound __| 57.5) 53.5 56. 0) 56.0) 51.7; 55.3) 60.8) 57.7) 59.4 59.9] 58.0) 59.5) 59.7) 56.2 56.9 
Oleomargarine (all but- | | 
ter substitutes) | 
hE I --| 26.4) 26.7| 26.6). 25. 5) 25.2) 25.5) 28.9} 29.5 29.1 30.4] 30.3) 30.1) 31.1) 30.0) 29,4 
Cheese._........ do....} 35.7} 38.1) 37.5) 35.8) 37.3) 37.3) 38.1] 38.3) 37. jay 39.7) 39.0) 39.7) 40.4 41.3 
be atin al O....| 18.9; 18.7) 18.0) 18.3) 17.4) 17.4) 19.3] 19.3) 18.6 19.2] 18.7) 17.7] 19.1. 18.7) 18.4 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
Sere 26.7; 26.4) 26.4) 27.1) 27.1) 27.3) 20.2) 20.8) 20.6) 25.9] 25.6) 25.6] 25.6 26.1 26.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
a ER UE dozen..| 29. 5; 38.0} 32.9} 30.8) 38.5) 33.3) 31.1] 32.7) 30.2) 44.1] 54.5) 45.61 50.7. 63.6 10.9 
, | pound__| 9. 8.8} 8.8 9. 8.9) 8.9) 10.1) 10.1) 10.1 9.6) 9.1) 91 ] 9.2) 9,2 
eh wal do....| 4 4. 4.8) 5.2) 4.9) 5. aa al 6.1) 5.8) 5.1) Sl 5.5) 5.3) 5.3 
Corn meal. _-__- do_...| 5 5.9} 5.8) 5.3) 5.7) 5&7] 3. 4.0, 4. 6.6) 6.9) 6. 6.6) 6.9 6.9 
Rolled oats____.. do._..| 8 8.3) 82) 81) 80] S11] 8.5 8. 4| 8.5) 83) 80) 83) 9.2 9.1) 91 
Corn flakes__8-o0z. pkg__| 10. 9.4) 9.5) 10.8) 9.7) 9.7) 11.1) 9.5) 9.5) 10, 9.2} 9.2) 10.7, 10.0 10.0 
Wheat cereal 
Be. a 24.4) 24.5 25.6) 25.3) 25.3) 24.4) 24.4) 24.1) 24.7) 24.7) 24.8 25.0 24.7 
Macaroni- --_-__ --| 17.5} 17.7 8. 5) 18.3) 20.3} 20.9) 21.1) 20.9) 21.4) 21.4 22. 4| 22. 3| 22.4 
0 ea a ia do_._.| 10. 5} 10. 9.5) 9.6) 10.0) 8.9 9.3) 10.9) 9.5) 9.0) 11.2) 10.3 10.2 
Beans, navy....do__..| 8.0} 10.1 0.4; 11.0) 8.8) 9.6 11.0 9.7) 10.0) 10.6) 9.3) 9.9 10.5 
4 Potatoes... ..__- ee...) 29S 2. 2. 4. 3.8 4.1) 4.1) 3.6) 3.9) 3.6) 3.2 3.5 
eae. do_._..| 5.3) 4.7 4. 5. 6.3) 5. 6.2, 6. 5.3) 6.4 6.5) 5.5) 6.9 
ee do__..| 5.0) 4. 3.5) 5.0) 4.1) 4.8 -“ 6.7] 5.3) 5.3) 6.4) 5.4) 5.9 
Beans, baked 
aasmehonte No. 2 can__} 11.1) 11. 12. 2) 12.3) 10.5} 10.2) 10.2) 10.8} 10.2) 10.3) 11.2) 11.5 11.5 
: Corn, canned___.do_.._| 15.5) 16.1 14.4) 14.4 17.3} 16.0} 16.0 15.6] 16.2) 16.5) 18.2) 17.8 18.1 
} Peas, canned__..do___.| 15. 5} 16.1 14. 6) 14.6) 16.4) 15.9) 15.4 16.6} 17.8) 18.3) 19.3) 19.6 19.3 
; Tomatoes, canned _____ 
ec 0. 2can__| 13.6) 13. 13. 4) 13.0} 11.0) 10.1) 10.2) 11.5) 10.8) 10.5) 12.9) 12.8 128 
| SR TS bo 6. 7.2) 7 7. Y i ni 6. 6.5) 6.5) 7.3) 7.0 6.9 
,, A do__..| 71.2) 72.1 61.7! 63. 2} 78.9} 78. 78. 5, 62.8) 58.8) 59.3) 58.8) 59.6 60.3 
: Re ....| 43.3) 44. 51.4) 52.0) 49. 6) 48.3) 47.9 47.8] 48.4) 47.8) 50.7) 51.6 51.9 
f Sieg ----| 15.6) 13.4 13. 8, 13. 8} 15. 3} 12. it 14. 5} 12.7; 12.6) 15.8) 13.8, 13.2 
Raisins___...__- do___.| 14.6) 14. 14.4) 14.3) 14.4) 13.5) 13.4) 14.5) 13.7) 13.8) 14.0) 13.9 13.7 
; Bananas.._____ dozen__| ? 9. 6} 29.7) 29. 712. 0) 211. 3} 22. 8} 25.0) 24. 5) 37. 5] 38.0) 38.0) 33.8 33.5, 33.5 
Oranges________- ..--| 47.9) 52.3) 53.0) 47.1) 49.3) 52. 5} 38.3) 46. ae 47.1) 54.3) 54.7) 50.0 53. 7) 55.8 
| 
2 Per pound. 5 Red. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD } 
CITIES MARCH 15, 1927, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH 15, 1928—Continued 
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| Philadelphia, | Pittsburgh, | Portland, Portlan:i 
Pa. Pa. Me. Oreg 
Article | 1928 | 1928 | 1928 | 1924 
'Mar. Mar. Mar. ‘Mar.|__ 
15, 15, 15, | | 15, | : 
1927 Feb.|Mar. ive | Feb |Mar. 1927 | Feb.| Mar.) 1927| Feb. \Mar 
15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 115 | 15 
| cte.| C.| Cr. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cis.\ Cts 
Sirloin steak ____- pound - _|1 55. 2/159. 7/160. 3) 45.9) 50.3) 49. 8/159. 0/165. 7/165. 3| 29.8) 35. | 4.4 
Round steak - ee eee do....| 41.9} 46. 2) 46. 4) 37.7) 41.9) 41.9) 46.2) 49.6) 48.5) 27.2) 32.4 329 
Rib roast __- Si seg ae do____| 36. 5) 40.6) 41.0) 34.0} 37. 2) 37.0) 29.6) 32.9] 33.1) 26.1) 29.8 0. 1 
ee ee do....| 26.0) 30.9) 30.2) 25.5} 29.4) 29.4) 21.6) 24.3] 24.7) 19.2] 23.9 23.8 
0 SE a a es do. 13. 1 18. 0 17. 9} 12.8} 17.0) 17.0 7.5 19. 4) 19.2 14.3 18.4 184% 
bec ae | tod tod Shas aed te aod ag oe 
acon, sli Be ae ia ca ‘ .¢ ’ 4 7.é ‘ 5. q 4 . 7} 50.6) 48.8 
on ee ae do...-| 60.5) 53.2) 52. 5} 61.8) 57.9) 56.8) 57.1) 49.4 49.8) 57.1) 54.4 53.4 
Lamb, leg of____- -do....} 40. 5) 39.3) 39.6] 40.9) 40.0) 40.7] 37.8] 36.4] 37.5) 36.8] 36.9 37.0 
Hens...___. --, do. | 41.1 40.5 40. 1 08 44.0 43. 6) 42.2 41.3 a 36. 5| 34.2 34.4 
Salmon, can ‘eee 0_...| 29.0) 33. 2. 4) 30. 6) 34.4) 34. 6) 30.7] 35.9) 35.6) 34.5] 36.1) 35.7 
; tee ee pea 13.0} 13.0} 13.0 2, 14.0) 14.0) 13.8) 15.0) 15.01 12.0 12. 0) 12.9 
Milk, evaporated________ 15-16 oz. can__| 11.6) 11.7} 11.7} 11.2) 11.0) 10.3) 12.5) 12.6 9 10. 5} 10.4; 10.3 
Butter_____- ELE Es ene ey pound._| 62.9} 60. 5) 60.7) 62.5) 58.5] 60.7) 60.8) 58.5 68. 4 54. 8) 55.3) 55.3 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | se Bh RS lle 8 P 
bintebet ctdbsbdsinkebens 20a pound._ 30.6 . 6; 28. 6) 31. . F . 6 . 0} 26.9) 27.3) 29.0) 25.5) 25.5 
Re inithi-tdeidibaesshocdudhaoant meds 39. 8} 42.9 or 38. 9) 42.0) 39. 5| 37. 5) 39.7) 39. 5) 37.4) 38.6) 38.5 
ee ee do____| 18.7) 16.8) 16.6 19. 8| 18. 4) 17.9) 18.4) 17.8) 17.2) 22.1 19.9) 19.4 
Vegetable lard substitute _- mY 25. 7| 25.0) 25.0) 27.7) 27.3) 27.0) 25.7) 26. 2) 26. 2) 28.8) 2%. 8 28.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.......____. dozen__| 36.9) 51.5) 40.3) 37.0) 47.7] 39.1) 44.1) 55.4] 43.6) 30.5, 34. 8) 30.4 
Bread..........................pound..| 9.4) 9.4) 9.4) 9.1] 8.6) 8.6 10.0 10.1) 10.1 9.3) 9.2) 9.2 
Wetdtaphasiicus. ..2csuaeed do 5.4) 4.8) 4.9) 5.2) 4.9) 4. 5.4 5.3) 5.3) 5.0) 4.8) 4.9 
I incite dieu neil do....| 4.8) 5.3) 5.1) 5.9) 5.9] 5.7] 5.1) 5.0 eS 5.4; 6.2) 6.2 
SS ea ee ee 8.7) 8.5) 8.4) 9.2) 91) 9. 7.9 8.0) 8.1) 10. 5) 10. 7| 10.7 
Corn flakes_..__.....______..8-oz. pkg__| 10.0} 9.4] 9.4) 10.5 * 9. 8} 11.6, 9.9) 9.9) 11.6) 9.6) 9.6 
ee on, RE See: 28-02. pkg. -¥' ep ae ap —¥ 25. 2 ay ay 25. 6; 26.7) 27.2) 27.2 
i Fe ae .---pound.-.| 20.7} 20. ‘ i . 1] 22. 9} 24. . 9} 23. 2) 18.4) 18.3) 18.5 
Rice... ......-...-.......-.-..---d0_...| 11.3} 10.9) 11.0} 12.5! 11.1} 11.2} 12.7) 11.9 11. 4} 10. 4] 10.2) 10.4 
Le a a a 9.1; 9.9) 10.1) 8.6) 9.7) 10.7] 9.4) 10.4) 11.2) 9.8} 10.0) 111 
Potagoes.........................de0....| 42 26 329 Bel B21 3.6] 3.2) 3.0 3.4, 2.6) 2.2) 2.2 
Cae Sc ee +2 a3 re 6.1) 5.4) 7.3) 5.5) 5.1) 66 4.8) 4.8) 51 
coi ES ee ee Bunnst 6. 3. 5. 6.2) 4.9 6.1) 3.3) 24 25 5.1) 4.8) 5.3 
Beans, baked_.........._._- No. 2 can 10.7} 10.8) 11.0) 12.6) 12.4) 12.4) 15.3) 15.2 nae} 13.0) 11.7} 11.7 
Corn, canned ____................do._..| 14.3) 14.4] 14.7] 16.0] 16.3 16.4) 15.2) 14.4) 14.8) 19.7) 18.4) 17.5 
Peas, canned __.__.............-.do_...| 15.0) 15.5) 15.7| 17.1] 17.2] 17.0) 18.2| 17.5 17. 5} 19.3) 17.5) 17.5 
Tomatoes, canned___._.___.____. do_...| 12.5) 11.5) 11.6) 12.4] 11.7] 11.5) 12.8) 12.4) 12. 1/416. 9/416. 8/16. 1 
tinct ahckntenttn di ctatn cdutie pound..| 6.8 6.6) 6.5) 7.5) 7.4! 7.3] 7.4 71 7.1, ta 7.0) 7.9 
Tea_.........2.-,-...-.......-...d0_.__| 68. 5] 68.9) 68.5) 85.1} 82.9] 82.5] 62.1 62. 2 62.2 77.9) 80. 3) 79.9 
COTIER . «one ccwn nnn cc ccrensencecnstnnds) Me 40 O20 SOE) 49-9) 67:7 51.5) 50.9) 51.6, 51.9) 52.6) 52.9 
PIA a cna deheklssindassauduae do.._.| 13.5) 12.7) 12.8) 16.8! 13.4] 13.0) 14.8) 11.7) 11.2) 10.1) 10. 8} 10.7 
RE ee ae ---do....| 13.6) 13.1) 13.3) 14.3) 13.5} 13.4] 13.4) 12.9) 12,8 13.7) 12.9) 12.9 
Bananas. ---dozen._| 32. 5) 30.7) 30.3) 36.8) 38.9} 38. 2/711. 211. 7)211. 7/213. 0,212. 6)212 0 
Oranges__ --------d0....| 43.9] 46.4) 53.5) 47.3) 50,2) 53.6) 47.4! 60. tage 48.7, 48.6) 49.1 

















!' The steak for which prices are here 
cities included in this report it would be 

2 Per pound. 

‘No. 244 cam, 





uoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
nown as ‘‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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D 
CITIES MARCH 15, 1927, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH 15, 1928—Continuc; |)" 
en Tat = 
Salt Lake City,| San Francisco, 
St. Paul, Minn. Utah Calif. Savar nah, Ga, 
Article 1928 1928 1928 | 1998 

Mar. Mar. Mar. org 
15, 15, 15, | ae 
1927 | Feb. |Mar.) 1927 |Feb. |Mar.| 1927 | Feb. |Mar. i937 | Feb. Mar, 
15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 | 15 | 45 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. cy 
Renee oo... 2. a pound 34. 7| 39. 1) 39. 7) 31. 3) 35. 4) 35. 9} 33. 2) 36. 9) 37. 7) 35. 0) 26 1] 37.8 
Round steak ......______________.do____| 30. 3} 33. 8] 34. 7| 29. 0} 32. 8| 33. 6| 30. 0} 35. 4] 35. 6] 27.8] 28 9) 31°; 
Rib roast... ..................-..d0__..| 29.1] 32. 2] 32. 4) 24. 4) 26. 6] 27. 2| 30. 5| 33. 7] 34. 2) 27.5) 27 8] 28 9 
eee do_...| 23. 5| 26. 5) 26.2) 18.8} 22. 4) 22. 1) 20. 1) 23.4) 23.7) 17.8) is.9 99 5 
EN Paes ae ae do____| 13.7} 15. 6) 16.1] 13.9) 16.6) 16.7] 15.9} 19.1] 18.8] 15.0) 16.9) 18.7 
Pork cho ..--d0____| 33. 6} 26. 8) 25. 4) 38. 4) 32.3) 30. 2) 43. 3) 36. 8] 36.0) 34. 5/ 29.8) 20 0 
Bacon, sliced.........___________. do___.| 45. 6} 42. 6} 42. 5) 50.0} 45.0) 43. 5) 59.8) 55.5] 54.8] 44.8) 39.7) 40.4 
MAID ihn dcbs adie da cosdblind do__..| 50.0) 44.7) 44.7) 60.4) 52.7) 51. 5| 64. 5} 60.2) 59.8) 46.4) 42.5) 43.5 
Lamb, leg of............- .-do____| 33.0} 31. 9] 33.9} 35. 7| 34.9] 36. 4) 37. 6] 39. 4] 39.5! 40.0) 38.0 39.0 
Se Ee : --d0__..] 33. 5} 32.9) 33.9} 33. 5) 30.9) 31.6] 44. 6] 43. 0} 43. 2) 36.0) 30.9) 30,9 
Salmon, canned, ‘Ted__ ..-----d0____| 36. 3} 39. 6] 39.9) 35. 1] 35. 4| 34. 5) 30. 5) 32. 2] 32. 1] 33.3) 34.3! 35.3 
Milk, SRE ER EE 11. 0} 12.0) 12.0) 10.3} 10.0) 10.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 17.3) 17.0 179 

| 
x. Nenana te: eiansealeadll 15-16 oz. can__| 11.6} 12.1) 12.2) 10.5} 10.4) 10.2) 10.1) 9.9 me 11.1) 11.2) 10,9 
wisihe Sb uibdathenitsatenalinndmniatl un 54.7) 51.0) 54.3) 54.1) 51.0) 51. 5) 57.8) 55.8) 54.1) 60.8) 57.4 585 
Sie - butter substitutes) | 
wensedtedbelbe cd clatinthdtdddee pound ._| 25. 2) 24. 6} 24.2) 29.3) 26.9) 26.4) 30.4) 25.4) 25.4) 34.4) 31.5) 30.7 
CO a Fa hi eoknd do_. 36. 4| 38. 2} 37. 3) 30.4) 31.3) 30.9) 39.4) 40. 2) 40.9) 35.9) 38.2 34.8 
Ree Pa ee ae do____| 18. 5} 18.0} 17. 6} 22.6} 20.9} 20.1) 23. 5) 22.8} 22.3} 18.9] 17.5, 182 
Vegetable lard substitute. _______ do___.} 28. 1) 28. 5} 28. 5} 29. 2} 29.3) 28. 4) 28.3) 27. 5) 27.6] 16.7) 16.9 16.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh_......_._._- dozen__| 31. 4} 39. 2} 33. 8} 29.9) 36. 2) 26. 8| 32. 6) 33. 5) 33. 6] 33.1! 36.3 31.7 
Be x eelh thee nih tan cialen pound__| 10.0} 9.3) 9. 9. 9. 9. 9.6} 9.5) 9.5) 10.8) 10.6) 10.6 
Flour. ie eae wee oe OF 4.1) 4.2) 4. 5.9) 5.6] 5.7] 6.6) 6.5 66 
Corn meal] Lscimdeawkse tie iene Gee Se 5.4) 5.3) 5. 6.4; 6.8) 6.9) 3.4) 3.6) 3.7 
Rolled oats ee 9.7) 9. 8.8) 8.3) 9. 9.9} 9.9) 10.0) 8.8) 8.8 87 
| a, See een 8-oz. pkg__} 11.7} 10.1) 10. 2} 12.2) 10.7} 10.8] 10.6; 9.9] 9.9] 10.1) 9.6 95 
. | RRR 28-0z. pkg__| 26.7} 26.3} 26.3) 25. poh 25. 3} 25. 4) 25. 3) 25. 2) 24.2) 24.4 24.4 
Macaroni__. .....-.--.--pound__| 18. 5} 18. 5} 18.7] 20.3] 19.9} 19. 6] 16.3) 15.9) 15.7} 18. 2) 17.8 180 
Rice___ Ji. n0td- 6...) BS SS 9. 9.0} 9.2) 11.3) 10.6! 10.6) 9.7) 9.7 92 
Beans, navy esos e GOseun) - Geter ihe: @ 9.4) 10.1) 9.4) 10.5) 11.0) 9.7) 10.2! 103 
Potatoes _ou--eece-----ee-40...-] 29 20] 241 26) 16 1.8) 3.8} 2.9) 3.1) 4.4) 3.5 40 
Onions... .__. es Se NS do....| 5.5) 4. 5. 4. 3.11 3. 5. 5. 5.5) 7.0) 6.2) 7.0 
Cabbage_____. no cecnattiine dalek (iene a 5. 4. > ee ee ere 4.2) 5.2) 56 
Beans, baked_- ...-.----No. 2 can__} 14.1) 13. 4) 13.3} 14.0} 13.6) 12. 4) 12.9} 12.7 13. 0} 12. 5} 11.6, 11.6 
eee ee ae do_.__| 14.4) 14.6) 14.8) 14.4) 14.7) 14.0} 18.6) 18.0} 17.7] 15.4) 14.6 14.9 
I sd. bode ndsbacdabded do____| 15. 6} 15.0) 15.2) 15. 5} 15.3) 15.3) 18.1) 18.1) 18.1) 16.9) 17.3 16.1 
Tomatoes, canned.__.___________ do__. 14. 13. 6| 13. 6] 13. 8} 13.9} 14. 1/4 14.8)4 14.7/4 14.3) 10.2) 9.9 10.1 
Sugar_..._- Rit hn nphathinn sts anc ene pound_ 7.6) 7.2) 7. 8. 7.9) 8. 7. 6. 6.9} 7.3) 6.7) 68 
, a ae Ce Oe do____} 66.9} 63.9) 67.0) 86. 5| 83. 4) 83.6) 71.8) 71.7) 71.4] 82.3) 78.3 81.6 
I re ee do___.| 52. 5} 52.2) 52. 5) 55.7] 54.8) 54. 5) 52.6] 52.7) 53.3) 46.1) 43.9 44.7 
bie deal deride Shae nishih eed do____| 15, 8} 13.9) 13.7) 14.8} 11.7) 12.0) 13. 5) 11.8) 11.7 ma 12.7; 12.2 
pS ES AS SCR a do_._- 14. 13. 13. 2} 12.0) 11.9} 14.5) 13.8 13.6 
RE A pa aa ae ae doze} 10.5 1 2 90.718 18.718 13.72 12.4 30. 6} 30. 6) 31. 1) 28.2) 30.8 28.3 
GEN. hi Ek bktn a ican debaed do___.| 48.7 4) 57. 5) 43.9) 49. 1) 47 50. 8} 54.1) 53. 6) 35.7) 40.8) 46.2 
4 Per pound. * No. 244 can, 
[1066] 
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based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city 


TaBLe 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 1928 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1928, MARCH, 1927, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES : 


















































Per cent-| Percentage decrease |, | Per cent-| Percentage decreas 
age in- March, 1928, com- decir mg March, 1928, com 
crease pared with— crease pared with— 

City March, | City March, : 

1928, com-| 1928, com- ‘ 

pared | March, | February, pared March, February, 

with 1913! 1927 1928 with1913|} 1927 | 19%’ 

Atlanta ..........--| 53. 6 2.4 0.7 | Minneapolis -------) 52.3 11.4) 114 
Baltimore. __-_..-.- 55. 0 2.5 1.9 || Mobile___....-...-- lsséessccue 1.8 | 10.8 
Birmingham _-_---- 54. 7 3.5 4.1. 5 oeee............ | 47.9 10.3 | 0.7 
| See 55.0 10.6 0.2 || New Haven__--__-_- 53.6 0.7 | 1.2 
IS GR ES: 0.4 0.1 | New Orleans--._--- 49.7 3. 2 | 10,1 
Buffalo__....-...-.. | 56.8 10.2 10.4 || New York..._____- 55. 0 1.3 6 
Bn at codin 5 Berens ie 3.2 2.6 | Norfolk -_- 7. UE 0.6 1.4 
Charleston, 8. C __. 52.9 2.6 6:69 Dame 2-355... 2.4 6.3 0.8 
Chicago. ......----.. 60. 6 2.4 Tab. . ees eee 3. 5 10.9 
Cincinnati. ........ 52.6 1.4 10.2 | Philadelphia --_---_-_- 56. 4 0.5 0.6 
Clevenema........-.< 50.8 1.4 10.8 | Pittsburgh________- 53.3 2.3 0.0 
Columbus____--.--. BBS 3.3 0.4 |, Portland, Me------|........-- 10.9 1.1 
a lt EE Re 51.5 0.0 10.2 |, Portland, Oreg____-| 36. 8 10,2 0.9 
Te SEE ae 35. 5 2.1 10.7 || Providence__----_--_- 54.7 11.0 10.3 
Ue 57.7 1.6 10.9 || Richmond -- ------- 57.3 1.9 1.8 
Pall River ......... 51.1 0.2 De Se 2, oo bk bbs coe 13.0 11.0 
0 REE BES 2.7 0.1 || St. Louis..........- 54. 2 2.1 0.0 
Indianapolis - - - - .-- 47.2 0.2 SU 2% 0-, . SS Se 0.9 11,0 
Jacksonville___-_-.-.-- 41.1 5.4 10.3 || Salt Lake City___-_- 27.8 3.3 1.1 
Kansas City -- ..--- 49. 1 0.5 11.7 | San Francisco- ----- 48.0 1.3 10,4 
Little Rock . ......- 44.5 1.6 me ESE. ee 2.6 11.0 
Los Angeles__------ 39. 2 2.2 11,2 || Scranton___----_--- 59.5 10.4 0.9 
Louisville. ___._.__- 49.3 0.1 0.6 || Seattle__....______- 42. 1 0.7 0.0 
Manchester __--- -- 61.1 10.7 0.0 || Springfield, Ill.___._}_...-____- 1.9 11,1 
Memphis... .___. 43. 8 10.8 11,2 ashington, D. C__ 58.2 11 0.8 
Milwaukee... -_--- 53.0 10.2 10.4 | 
1 Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
March 99.6 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 47 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 
port uffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
and, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, 
New Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, 
Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington, D. C. 


4 The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1929, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in March, 1928: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR MARCH, 1928 








Geographical division 





States | North | South | North | South | Weste 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | "© re 











Percentage of reports received. .._._____.. 99.6/ 100.0! 100.0] 99.7| 980 99.5 
Number of cities in each section from | 
~ which every report was received _ - os 47 14 8 13 6 6 


i 








Retail Prices of Coal in the United States’! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

7 January 15 and July 15, 1913, March 15, 1927, and February 

15 and March 15, 1928, for the United States and for each of 

the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 

: prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 

| charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
: handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. : 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of 
the several kinds sold for household use. 





eNOS ae 















































) AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
) USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1927, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
) MARCH 15, 1928 
1 ——— 
8 
1913 1927 1928 
- City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
" United States: 
f Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
e Average price_______________-- $7.99 $7. 46 $15. 60 615. 44 $15, 43 
: Index (1913=1060)__._______.__- 103, 4 96.6 201.9 199. 9 199, 8 
S Chestnut— 
h Average price__.._._....__.___- $8. 15 $7.68 $15. 36 $15, 09 $15. 08 
Index (1913=100)_._.._.___.____- 103, 0 97.0 194. 0 190. 6 190. 5 ie 
n Bituminous— A 
Average price______-______.___---- $5. 48 $5. 39 $9. 74 $9. 28 $9. 26 | 
‘ Index (1913=166)__...._._...___._. 100, 8 99.2 179.3 170.8 170, 4 q 
Atlanta, Ga.: E 
, (“sé ESR EES SAS $5. 88 $4. 83 $8. 62 $7. 92 $7. 88 q 
Baltimore, Md.: 1) 
’ Pennsylvania anthracite— ip 
a 27.70 @7.24 @ 16.00 * 16.00 * 16.00 4 
’ = «_ (i‘é‘ RSE Ee “7,93 #7, 49 15. 50 @ 15. 25 15, 25 HS 
, i... SSeS eee! Ree Sy) Rees 8.32 8.11 8. 07 iy 
Birmingham, Ala.: ; 
’ Dis 50d... Sk 4. 22 4.01 7. 98 7. 67 7. 76 ; 
Boston, Mass.: cf 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ' 
0 SR 0ST ga ae PS 8. 25 7. 50 16. 5@ 16. 25 16, 25 ; 
; CI one cinta «isaac diate 8. 25 7. 75 16. 25 16. 00 16. 00 i 
Bridgeport, Conn.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ¢ 
CREE LSS ane EASE SINCE SURE UR Eenee Seer 15. 75 14. 88 14. 88 } 
EE SSS RR TS RG SG RS 15. 75 14. 88 14, 88 i 
* Per ton of 2,240 pounds. t 
: } 
! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues yi 
ofthe Labor Review. Since July, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. : 
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USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1927, AND FEBRUAR} 
MARCH 15, 1928—Continued 
1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan, 15 July 15 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
| 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| ele 3 ER oS Sie $6. 75 $6. 54 $13. 74 $14. 03 
OS ERR BOCES 6. 99 6. 80 13. 37 13. 63 
Butte, Mont.: 
a ek Dee oa 10. 93 10. 89 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
I ae Se SP oe 16,75 16.75 11.00 11.00 
Chicago, Il.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a OE EEE ne 8. 00 7.80 17. 00 16. 95 
mee kL 8. 25 8. 05 16. 80 16. 46 
..,t«”:*C i Ga BD ee 4.97 4. 65 “9. 31 9. 21 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bitum{nous SE i ith OEE SE «it ARE Se 3. 50 3. 38 7. 46 7.10 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TS Be rs Se ear aa oe. 7. 50 7. 25 15. 45 15.15 
| RES ARO aaa 7.75 7. 50 14, 95 14.75 
Bituminous. - piléb binenesbamioam: 4.14 4.14 9. 40 8: 98 
Columbus, Ohio: 
ESS eee Cy | eee 7. 62 7. 24 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

Egg. Siittpbiodn “ss Pdheewne che beslonn dane Bete eae ee eu 16. 00 15. 50 

SR ERE Tar re 8. 25 7. 21 13. 22 12. 70 

Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__.._..____. 8.88 9. 00 16. 00 16. 00 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_._...____ 8. 50 8. 50 16. 50 16. 00 

PSG fe 5, 25 4. 88 10. 73 10. 47 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Re Raa Es aah ag a 8. 00 7.45 16. 00 16. 00 

SN ELS a 3 8. 25 7. 65 15. 58 15. 50 

ak es 5. 20 5. 20 9. 78 9. 31 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Sn sincnaiahadivdg SAGES tache kim acne 8. 25 7.43 16. 75 16. 75 
AR SAP TRIE SRS 8.25 7. 61 16. 25 16. 25 
Houston, Tex.: 
I OB eet Bin eB Fs 13. 50 12. 60 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
ama Ye el Moma “petite 3. 81 3. 70 7.41 7. 23 
Jacksonville, Fla 
RS RGR Sas ss. Paes 7. 50 7. 00 14. 00 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arka anthracite— 
tine scndute ab iesanenedhsilh | so ccnsen ee imec' ss. 14. 50 14.10 
ERI ers ed Se Maer werateheres 15. 83 15. 33 
ER ie ae ee 4.39 3. 94 7.73 7. 54 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ee piindiien cccanabhathcecansdiixalenccoundihe ou a STS 14. 00 13. 50 

REE Fe EE aren 6. 00 5. 33 10. 90 10. 60 

Angeles, Calif 

Bi pa iamaaaa es <cramen ares 13. 52 12. 50 16. 50 16. 50 

y.: 
a TE Rac ipa at ae gaialone: 4. 20 4. 00 7. 82 7.49 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
og, SO RRRES Po 0 SES Oe 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 50 
SD andes Redinenitsint ena bie 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 25 

Memphis, Tenn.: 
ee 34.34 24,22 8. 80 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i itendchetnttinibbececcadkscb 8. 00 7. 85 16. 80 16. 65 
_ _, ea Rie eye aR area 8. 25 8.10 16. 65 16. 20 
_.. —___ RRS MESS SSepeemees aes ae 6. 25 5.71 10. 56 9. 48 
M Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SN icchtends kk ahah ode nccess, 9. 25 9. 05 17. 92 18.15 
EME Matininess dns baiocuinieie eldest 9. 50 9. 30 17. 65 17.70 

RRS paren 5. 89 5.79 11. 72 11. 69 

Mobile, Ala.: 
MOUNNORN. Shi hte dd. ct ose Bec. st i ote fs 9. 92 9. 46 
? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. ? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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Usk. ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1927, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND 
MAR! ‘"H 15, 1928—C ontinued 
1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal Prides 
Jan. 15 July 15 Mar.15 | Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
— Co } 
Wi 
” Pe n asi anthracite— 
a a I pa Re ol $6. 50 $6. 25 $13. 90 $14. 00 $14. 00 
Cheesesteak cocdcecnowsedeuns 6. 75 6. 50 13. 40 13. 50 13. 50 
New Haven, Conn 
Pennsylvania cates 
StOVE, capt be doPaweapcetctceneeodon 7. 50 6. 25 15. 40 15. 10 15. 10 
C gaat leat cchintwenegntecniedes 7. 50 6. 25 15. 40 15.10 15.10 
New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous - EEE Et ee eT RT re 26. 06 26. 41,21 11. 29 11. 29 
New York, N. 
P ennsylvania ‘anthracite— | 
SCOR lene ecttinni pe igleterwrtletin in tltinen 7. 07 6. 66 14. 54 14. 75 14. 75 
Chemin idedetec> os dd -b6.0 ca 7.14 6. 80 14. 29 14. 42 14. 42 
Norfolk, V a.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oo Sle 6 ook EES ey A Cet eae a, rere 16. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
Cig anid Weck cette Weise esses cst iewenbaal 16. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
Bitrate oaks dd cttn dada te caensonewiestbeadsedbledut 9. 71 9. 09 9. 05 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bitunsia £2 fess 6. 63 6.13 10.19 10. 16 10. 13 
Peoria, Ill.: 
Bitrate sda dnaitins biemetn aga sectscmndemuann 7. 06 6. 94 6. 94 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NE ae ER Ae EN 17.16 6. 89 115.79 114.93 14. 93 
Chbtiene. chet eu fish 17.38 17.14 115, 54 114.43 114. 43 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS A Oy ee Eee ees Oe 8. 00 17.44 15. 63 14. 88 14. 88 
Ditters ates + okantncaanes cas ---| 3. 16 23.18 6. 24 5. 51 5.44 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
Ea RE SAE BPR MIS LA ST! 16. 80 16. 80 16. 80 
CC chiles ncn hehh csincs Sete n opdceicaliid so ccitibes 16. 80 16. 80 16. 80 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Dit itiessaninn codnnescddutibrioce 9. 79 9. 66 13. 34 13. 21 13. 21 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania. anthracite— 
CE, dion dis Satan moment 48.25 47.50 416. 50 * 16. 25 4 16. 25 
Cah a 8 &. 25 47.75 * 16.50 * 16.00 416.00 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
2 NES SSeS a eRipes 8. 00 7. 25. |: 16. 50 15. 67 15. 50 
CR ee 8. 00 7. 25 16. 50 15. 67 15. 50 
Dit gs ccicshstinsceupoekas 5. 50 4.94 10. 70 9. 73 9. 61 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
P ennsylvania anthracite— 
ES Sy SAS penn, 2 ey atl) Ses See ee eee 14. 60 14. 60 14. 60 
ko acetates nd bedi diseases Roneaitins cic Mal 14.15 14.15 14. 15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TS hemes lla ie Ne Raa 8. 44 | 7.74 17. 45 16. 90 16. 90 
CO ini Se hike cance 8. 68 7.99 17. 20 16. 45 16. 45 
Bitusneshae diitecmtiss sora ocsene ae 3. 36 3.04 7.45 7.02 6. 96 
8t. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ie ie a ho dis tins insole enlatee 9. 20 9. 05 17. 92 18. 15 18. 15 
CR es tee cece 9.45 9. 30 17. 65 17.70 17. 70 
Bitwue sh os 6. 07 6. 04 12.18 11. 98 11. 96 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__........-- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_--__.......... 11.00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 18. 00 
BDituie cs oan; bciaenee ce stinn 5. 64 5.46 8. 47 &. 36 8. 36 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
CHRIS cise chibi steed 17.00 17.00 26. 50 26. 50 26. 50 
C oleae an te— 
EO’ > ol SEER SME ie ehh eR 17. 00 17. 00 25. 75 25. 75 25. 75 
SE ART Seer 12. 00 12. 00 17.11 17. 25 16. 88 
itaminemn ‘SAE OER PRES E SS Ob  b LENS STO Meee TTS £13. 25 641.13 611.13 










1 Per an Rg perete: 
4 Per 10- 
1 Per 2 eee (0 pounds). 


‘The a price o 
delivered in bin. 





' All coal sold in Savannah is by the city. 
additional charge has been ee in the above price. 
$9761 ° —28—_13 {1071 ] 





SF cank Oeiieesed tm bial de 20 exntiibiatied then hove chews. Practically all coal is 
A charge of 1@cents per ton or half ton is made. This 
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AVERAGE. RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON. OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUS EHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MARCH 15, 1927, AND FEBRUARY ' 



































MARCH 15, 1928—Continued AND 
1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal an 
Jan. 15 July 15 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 | Mar, 15 
Scranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
gos $4. 25 $4. 31 $10. 58 $10. 75 | $10.75 
SE accccteqmosrccesecwenrens 4. 50 4. 56 10. 25 10. 50 | 10.59 

Seattle, Wash.: p 

Ps eecen pseseccececvubeccens 7. 63 7.70 10. 47 10. 12 10. 18 

Springfield, Ill: "7 
TE ST ETS Sok a ar 4. 35 4. 44 44 
Washington, D. C.: : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i etibehidibiee~ aap acenas peasy 17. 50 17.38 115.75 115. 51 15,51 
SE iiidinitibederesintensdeness >< 17. 65 17. 53 115,49 1 15.01 115,01 

Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile........|...........- aR ee te 111. 50 1 10. 75 110,75 
Prepared sizes, high volatile--.....|........._.. |--------=--- 19. 63 18.75 18 75 
Run of mine, mixed----_.......-_-- |------------ Leinemahe we nities 18.10 1 7, 88 17, gg 





1Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1928 


HE general level of wholesale prices in March was slightly lower 
than in February, according to information collected in repre- 
sentative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 

































































: . F 
United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index 
number, computed on prices in the year 1926 as the base and includ- 
Ing 550 commodities or price series, stands at 96.0 for March @ 
compared with 96.4 for February, a decrease of nearly one-half of 
1 per cent. Compared with March, 1927, with an index number of & ni 
94.5, an increase of over 1% per cent is shown. 
TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES Z 
[1926 = 100] 7 
110 _ ! 110 
Fu 
1926 
100 100 Mi 
| 1927 a 
™ «J ey. rae gate a 
1926 ee, a Senge ae te SEED oy Bi 
90 | _w} 90 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL. AUG. SER OCT NOV. DEC cI 
Farm products as a group declined nearly 1 per cent from the 
February level, due largely to price decreases for cattle, eggs, and 
tobacco. Grains, cotton, hay, and potatoes, on the other hand, § 4 


were higher than in February. 
Foods as a whole declined slightly in price, as did also fuel and light- 
ing materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous commod ties. 
Little or no change in the price level was reported for other commodity 
groups, including hides and leather products, textile products, metals 
and metal products, building materials, and house-furnishing goods. 
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a Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 


mation for February and March was collected, increases were shown 
in 147 instances and decreases in 110 instances. In 293 instances no 
change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index number, it is seen that farm products and 
hides and leather products were considerably higher while foods and 
textile products were somewhat higher. Minor increases are shown 
for metals and metal products and house-furnishing goods. Fuel and 
lighting materials, owing to decreases in bituminous coal, coke, and 
petroleum products, were 10 per cent cheaper than in March, 1927. 
A small decrease is shown for chemicals and drugs, with larger 
decreases for building materials and miscellaneous commodities. 
































10.75 DEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
tt “ MODITIES 
: [1926 = 100] 
1928 
arch Purchasing 
Groups and subgroups — ‘ power of the 
wer February March 1926 dollar 
in March 
re- (cents) 
the Tl Sic seiaiisddsacdetiits-<icudo ssmannstleaanebooceess- | 94.2 104. 5 103. 5 96.6 
dex CRS eh a ne ait ementmtionnwageot 93. 0 108. 4 113. 6 88. 0 
; On TEETER Ss ne 100. 6 100. 1 96. 3 103. 8 
ud- Other farm products... .................-...-------- 90. 2 106. 1 105. 0 95.2 
r Pett... dade aedti hn anne nthsiabsiiti GDlaperrocces 94.5 98. 7 98. 0 102. 0 
ren Butter, cheese, and milk. __......................-- | 106. 1 106. 4 104. 2 96.0 
of ign nae Shas os a nininecanndibclobecscckee 89. 9 97.8 94.7 105. 6 
CRs SADE cir lcrinaitiatannnnheRaicminn cutie 93. 0 96. 2 97.7 102. 4 
r Of HE Hides and leather products_.............--.------------ 100. 5 124. 1 124.0 80. 6 
es cia ncGckardeanteeddhceconsvces 102.3 158. 7 157.3 63. 6 
TU oc ak Su nck ncmecees 100. 2 129. 3 129. 3 77.3 
ETAT TEEN Se ee me 99. 8 109. 2 109. 5 91.3 
Other Meer peOeueee. ......................-...... 101. 2 108. 4 108. 4 92.3 
Tentite SNE 24-luh...-c-c2s-2<-2--=-22.-2ccac-e 94.0 96. 6 96. 5 103.6 
CR on acne habe coven 92.7 101. 4 100. 9 99. 1 
10 Ce Te  weetebeeotse 90. 6 84.8 84.7 118. L 
Woolen and worsted goods-_-...........------------ 98. 8 99.9 100. 6 99. 4 
Other temsite prod@mets.............225..-..---.---+- | 93. 5 88. 2 86. 6 115.5 
i 6 Cl SS RE 90. 0 81.2 80. 8 123.8 
Ais ccinecnduncanctinhasnenennen | 96. 8 95. 3 94.8 105. 5 
I ict an, toh int lnmabvbebiod andenn 100. 1 94. 7 93. 8 106. 6 
OSS Sal EN ee a. Se 96. 0 84.4 84.4 118.5 
ManeNNNONE ORM 5 acon csnnacbandis-neccevene 98. 1 95.9 ot Sain 
POC I oo occ cen np cctcndencenevcber 80. 0 66. 6 66. 6 150, 2 
50 Metals and metal products.._...........-...----------- 98. 2 98. 3 98. 4 101. 6 
SiO I eo ee. aise cesewnes 97.4 94.9 95. 2 105. 0 
NOR oo Oo Sos as cepabecnnl 95. 1 90. 5 90. 4 110.6 
Agricultural implements------.......-.-.----------) 99. 4 98. 8 98. 8 101. 2 
pa A SR ala ey Ae se Gee 99. 8 104, 3 104.3 95.9 
Other sagees promwete. . 22... ow ell. 99. 5 97.9 97.9 102. L 
ES See EP eee ee 95. 3 91.0 91.0 109.9 
| RE ER RE Sa ES eevee bee eager 95. 0 88. 9 88. 9 112.5 
Oi a cS a a a 93. 6 92. 5 92.3 108. 3 
Ooms eo dee 55d 2. chet nedasdaninws~ 96. 5 96. 5 96. 5 103. 6 
30 Str haiisn oo ig thehnhinsndliddvoncssrcne 97.0 94. 5 97.0 103. L 
Pet i hance aici om 92. 5 85. 9 85. 5 117.0 
Other building materials. _.............-..-.------- 96. 4 93. 2 92.7 107.9 
Chemie, oc. sc. subnoncbusues cuspacten once 97. 1 95.8 95. 6 104. 6 
CGI 68 Ng ic oie pe ddabebidaanien 97.4 102. 1 101.0 99.0 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals-__................------ 88.7 71.7 71.1 140. 6 
PORES onc cc cep bsionnsoneees 100. 1 04.0 96. 5 103. 6 
POUT e dc ee cee Ad ante 100. 0 96. 5 96. 8 103. 3 
House-furnishing goods_.............................--- 97.8 98. 4 98. 3 101.7 
Vs ath ih wonetitinnst<uesendilaoninneenes 97.8 98. 0 97.9 102. L 
TTR a es 98. 8 98. 7 98. 6 101. 4 
. i(i(‘(‘é‘tR RE RRR eRe eS 90. 9 87.3 86.8 115, 2 
IES On eee re a Ee ON SEOs 110.9 139. 1 154. 4 64.8 
— idl nie enter nitiaticnealinlil 92.8 90. 9 90. 5 110. 5 
(tel aay, Siete algae ae cei apg ante laa mp OR 84. 1 64.7 55.0 181.8 
i. SES eee eee 78. 7 69. 8 69. 8 143. 3 
akin sitesi h-0sdluedkselen « Waibesebiiniaiiniedaoiewil 100. 0 99. 2 98. 3 101.7 
aint sa demntieeeaeveiiiaie den nntaole th 94.5 96. 4 96. 0 104. 2 
' Data not yet available. 
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Retail Prices in Tokyo, December 15, 1927 


HE following retail prices for various commodities in Tokvo 
December 15, 1927, were reported in The Monthly Bulletix 9 
Financial and Economic Statistics of the Chamber of Com. 

merce and Industry of that city, December, 1927: 


RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN TOKYO, DECEMBER 15, 1927 
[Exchange rate of yen December, 1927=46.18 cents; 1 sho=0.48 gallon or 0.205 peck; 1 momm, 












































) 13 ye 
ounce; 1 kin=1.325 pounds; 1 go=0.17 quart; 1 shaku=1.243 feet; 1 kwan=8.2817 pound ™s 
Price Dee. 15, 1927 | 
Index 
Commodity Unit ‘ - — 
, J. 8. cur- | ©: 1s, 
Yen rency 1926 = 109) 
Cereals and vegetables: 
Cleaned rice— 
i  cccicintie nmadhieoguivwaiiietniiiie ns ne = Ei ietwennnes 0. 403 $0. 195 92.4 
| aE Ee ARE Lin “ame . 408 . 188 | 92. i 
LS ee TOSS ee Rtas FE thr eS ah . 388 .179 | 91.0 
Ghutinous rice, third grade_______- ee eee SERS ye . 450 . 208 | 7 8 y 
Improved barley_________ Ged Snap cid 605s ccd MO crete de. . 180 . 083 | 112 
a all i el ele Sa eG A a ISP, is or ' Se . 300 139 88.0) ‘ 
i wd ncn oh diddewittos tan gull chin’ sais ig Ge deo WG tak tig . 260 120 | 74.9 
a Sa i ee 100 momme__ . 050 . 023 | 100.0 
| ea Se a See ar 68! Bs siesteia chien . 040 . 018 | 114.3 f 
Wheat flour, Bamboo brand........................ |__... / See . 080 . 037 10¢ 
Beverages and seasonings: 
PE TS RetdeCesbah -eitcbovacncad scusnede Se tiied S30, 3. 000 | 1, 385 | 100.0) 
TS gael LES a NR 100 momme___ . 085 . 039 | 94.4 
OR Ys SRS i aS eT oa 5 a aaa _ _ Se . 800 . 369 | 100.0 
| IRIE? S79 At | Sry eet aire Ve . 066 . 030 | 100.0 
ET Rel Rbneactaiiiwtisn «onde latin, caties meade Ee 2. 250 1. 039 | 100.0 | 
A oS BESTE eager eT RA oh 6S | EE RES . 420 . 194 | 95.5 : 
ie a ay a SR a . 270 . 125 | 6. 4 
5c ctlesths ecco can scttbahnuncbbandice 10 momme_- -_- 1. 800 | . 831 | 94.7 | 
Meat and fish: and | 
i } 43 100.0 
Beel.--..-.-----------00---------+-20----------2-nnn-[onaee do....--... { S80 | [439] 100.0 
EE ES Ee et ga es ihissiedc:, . 800 369 80.0 
RR CE SRE Rove ES 1. 300 - 600 | 92.9 
EES SESE EAGER MN. Get: icthiniaacsin . 180 . 083 | 105.9 
dete Brac. antitch tails idan an dhs tha oa wckeeuaeeates i iicedcniah . 400 . 185 87.0 
J >. aR eee Page| Slip ee. EES ee . 090 . 042 90.0 
ERTS 6 OE RET TI, REET LES MBE birdies ce . 480 . 222 $6.0 
Sundry provisions: 
GES SER a ot ee eee GOs . 650 | . 300 | G5.6 
SGI WERE CIEE ACES OE 100 momme___ . 300 ", 139 | 85.7 
EEE SES SARI AE ESE RGR Rs Hee, cee i attend . 200 . 092 100.0 
NES nei atpdtbadanaeatitttwesiin susmkeal aol EPEAT . 080 . 037 80.0 
ee Ns ie os eS us tes iy . 020 . 009 100.0 
Bean-curd— 
SNS diel ints cme apbtiocnnssuciamatcaiinls 10 pieces__-___- . 200 . 092 111.1 
2, ROE RERE F S R REG | a. . 050 . 023 100. 0 
Clothing: 
RS RE Sr MR Le St Ny el TGA . 700 . 323 93.3 
SR “SBR a Skee vty do 1. 500 . 693 100. 0 
Muslin, white . 360 . 166 105.9 
Silk crépe, white 1. 100 . 508 91.7 
Cotton thread_____ . 980 . 453 108.9 
0 fot OR Lt ga eliaadioe 6.7 3. 094 103. 1 
Socks, ‘‘ Tabi’’ i . 700 . 323 100.6 
Sundry articles: 
RS SS a 1. 900 . 877 100.0 
Charcoal, hard 2. 350 1. 085 102.2 
SE ea Sa PSRs oe . 400 . 185 100. 0 
Lt SS SET Ry 5 «ee ae | > RAPS EE 30.55: 1. 300 . 600 100.0 
PES ERR Loe, Pe erent mae Oe Piece . 160 074 100.0 
NR alla iS SP Ea FA ea BE, . 080 7 100. 0 
Paper, Japanese . 040 100. 0 
EE an WEEE TRE ee  Aliaapitioas | a. | 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 


Street Railways——-Mitten Management 


FTER more than 20 years of conflict an agreement has been 

A reached between the Amalgamated Association of Street and 

Electric Railway Employees and the Mitten Management. 

The Mitten Management operates at present the street-railway 

systems Of Philadelphia and Buffalo, and, according to press reports, 

may shortly take over the operation of the systems in other cities. 
The text of the agreement, signed March 25, 1928, is as follows: 


Memorandum of Union-Management Agreement 


Mitten Management reiterates its desire to deal with organized labor whenever 
and wherever any union organization will undertake to cooperate for increased 
economic efficiency and where two-thirds of the employees, by secret ballot, may 
so elect. 

Mahon and associates, speaking for the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, being also desirous of cooperating 
in economic accomplishment and of aiding their membership to a 50-50 partici- 
pation in the rewards rightfully paid to men and management, in addition to 
the present wages paid, have now come to an understanding with Mitten 
Management (Inc.) by which the following procedure will hereafter govern both 
parties: 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit cooperative plan of 1926 shall be made 
effective with the union covering such system, or departments of a system, as 
the union may designate, after two-thirds of such employees shall have so de- 
termined by secret ballot, it being fully understood that the right to organize is 
a fundamental right of labor which should not and can not be permanently 
abridged or denied, but it is now understood and agreed that the activities of the 
Amalgamated in this respect shall be restricted to properties that are to be 
acquired or operated by Mitten Management in the future. 

So far as hiladelphia and Buffalo are concerned, conditions there are to re- 
main as at present in so far as organization activities are concerned, it being 
desirable that the situation on these properties shall remain as at present in 
order that the standard of economic excellence of these companies now being 
operated by Mitten Management be the standard by which union performance 
In cooperating with Mitten Management on other properties shall be measured. 
When cooperation between the Amalgamated and Mitten Management has 
developed to a point where the results are equal to those obtained on these 
properties, the matter of union-management agreements on these properties 
may be discussed and be made the basis of further agreement. 

Working agreements, including standards of work and compensation, to be 
matter of local arrangement and ratification. Collective consideration to be 
upon the basis of group representation through branch, departmental, and general 
committees, with recourse to arbitration in case of failure or agreement. Before 
arbitration shall be resorted to, however, the matte. under discussion shall be 
submitted to two representatives of the International Association and two 
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representatives. of Mitten Management for review and attempted settlement 

Failing agreement one arbitrator for employee and: one arbitrater: for emp|o yer. 
shall be chosen, these to select a third. If these two arbitrators are unable to 
agree upon the third arbitrator then the public service commission shall ac} ag 
the third arbitrator. 

Contract shall run during delivery of cooperative effectiveness, which is under. 
stood to mean that degree of assistance in securing the result on the property 
in question as secured by Mitten Management on the properties operated by 
them at this date. Nonperformance by either party to be settled through arhj- 
tration. Contract may be terminated by vote—secret ballot—of two-thiriis of 
the employees represented by the organization. Operating company and union 
to each supply, at their own cost, their representatives on the 50—50 collective 
consideration committees, also each their own secretary. Operating company 
and union to share equally in the office and operating expenses as mutually de- 
cided. Operating company where two-thirds of the employees so vote to collect 
by check-off system and pay to organization such amounts as the organization 
may, from time to time decide. All the employees of the departments involved 
to be so assessed. Funeral, disability, old age, and all other benefits to be 
undertaken by the union, for which operating company will pay union $1 per 
month, per man. 

In addition to the usual results of collective consideration, it is the further 
object of this arrangement to secure for all interested parties, the advantages 
of collective effort and accomplishment. To the owners this will mean a fair 
return on their property; to the public an adequate and efficient system of trans- 
portation; and to employees, in addition to wages sufficient for the necessities 
of life, comfort and savings, an opportunity to participate in increased earnings 
made possible by ‘their increased effort and productive efficiencies. Mitten 
Management and Amalgamated Association are agreed that the same 50-50 

articipation shall be effective between ‘‘management and union” as now exists 

‘tween ‘‘management and men’”’ and the sense of this agreement is that both 
shall supply the same degree of cooperation and both similarly shall participate 
in the results secured therefrom. 


In explanation of the above agreement, Mr. W. D. Mahon, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, issued the following statement: 


For the past three weeks representatives of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America have been in conference from 
time to time with Mr. T. E. Mitten and Dr. A. A. Mitten, who represent the 
Mitten Management, working to bring about an understanding between the two 
organizations. , 

e feel that we have finally reached a thorough understanding. We have 
agreed that all disputes of the past shall be buried and that we will cooperate in 
the future on a basis that will establish better conditions for all who are interested 
in this transportation question. The basis that we have outlined we feel will 
bring to the riding public a perfect, cheap, and satisfactory system of trans- 
pertation that will answer all requirements. 

Second. ‘We feel that it will bring to the management an assured, reliable 
and permanent business. 

Third. That it will bring to the employees who follow this occupation better 
wages, a higher standard of living, and in the end joint ownership and manage- 
ment of the properties on which we work. 

It is a new step in the industrial undertakings of America, but I feel that we 
understand one another thoroughly and that the spirit of cooperation will be 
developed fully, fairly, and honestly and that if that is done it is bound to bring 
the results that we are striving for. It will take time and patience to work it 
out, but both sides thoroughly understand that and I feel thoroughly understand 
one another, and I have great hopes for this plan for the future. It brings, as 
it were, a new day to this great army of industrial workers that follow this 
occupation and have struggled for so many years to bring about a better and 
happier day, and I feel assured that if our plans work out as we have outliied 
them it is the beginning of a happier and brighter hour for the street and electric 
railway workers of America. 
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The attitude of the Mitten Management toward the foregoing 
agreement is set forth in an article in Service Talks, published by the 
company, of March 27, 1928: 


These two men have been seeking industrial peace for more than 30 years. 
Each has always had great respect and admiration for the other. Yet more 
than half the time each has been obliged to fight the other by the force of the 
powers to which Mahon owed his leadership as pion tans of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, and Mitten 
his position representing capital. 

Mitten 20 years ago endeavored to secure cooperation as between capital and 
labor, but neither the force led by Mahon nor the capital represented by Mitten 
could be brought each to trust the other at Chicago, and Mitten came east in 
1911 to try his 50-50 plan as between labor and capital in Philadelphia, where 
it was fully intended by Mitten and Mahon that the union and company would 
cooperate. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit cooperative plan of 1911 was signed up and 
all looked well, but insurgents in the forces of organized labor caused it to fail in 
polling the agreed two-thirds vote. The fat was in the fire, and as one fight leads 
to another there followed a constant sniping by labor at its real friend, Mitten, 
who for the past 15 years has been forced to fight off organized labor and against 
conservative capital to protect his 50-50 plan, which is now generally admitted 
to have proven beneficial alike to employees, owners, and public. 

‘All’s well that ends well” and ‘‘everything happens for the best”’ are old and 
trite sayings. ‘These have proven true here. Capital has now capitulated, and 
had Mitten and Mahon worked together from 1911 forward as planned, their 
very association would have encouraged radical labor and reactionary capital 
to such opposition as would have made impossible the wonderful results secured 
by Mitten and the men of Philadelphia and Buffalo. These two cities, independ- 
ently operated, can now be used as a measuring stick for results to be obtained 
wherever Mitten Management and organized labor can be combined. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers bank absorption by Mitten Bank on 
terms most favorable to the Brotherhood, and Producers and Consumers Labor 
Bank being saved by Mitten men and management, has brought the Mitten 
organization very close to other labor organizations, notably the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, who are leading the van in protection of theirindustry, * * * . 
Labor Economist W. Jett Lauck, in his position as secretary of the War Labor 
Board, investigated the Mitten plan and found it so good that he has ever since 
urged on Mahon and Mitten the wisdom of labor and capital being brought together 
in mutual advantage under Mitten’s 50—50 plan. 

The Mittens and Mahons have been meeting at Atlantic City, through the 
good offices of Lauck. They have agreed ona plan prepared with the cooperation 
of L. D. Bland, treasurer, and P. J. Shea, vice president, of the Amalgamated, 
whereby the Mitten policy of cooperation between management and men, with 
each sharing 50—50 in the proceeds, may be applied to any transportation system. 

W. D. Mahon has trained his own son in economics, which fits him admirably 
for the task of representing labor in carrying out this new agreement, which on 
the part of capital will be represented for Mitten Management by T. E. Mitten’s 
son, who has now assumed the chairmanship of Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
here and also of I. R. C. at Buffalo. 





Sleeping-Car Conductors 


AN AGREEMENT between the Pullman Co. and the Order of 

Sleeping Car Conductors, made July 22, 1927, to arbitrate a 
wage controversy between them was abrogated March 1, 1928, by the 
making of an agreement between the parties, effective for one year 
from September 1, 1927, and thereafter ‘‘subject to 30 days’ written 
notice by or to the Pullman Co.”’ The rules and working conditions 
established by the United States Railroad Labor Board in Decision 
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No. 2052 were continued in effect. The wages were based on years 
of service, as follows: 


Rate per 

Rate per hour 

month (cents) 
te eee Sem £f tec Be Je $160 66. 67 
tgp ee « fo, | ASR ies 170 70. 83 
oe tome Uk = Eel RES pee Le eSB ae. 177 73. 96 
Overs yeas we oe yee. 8 es ee 185 77. 08 
Over 10-yalee Oe 10 years. - 2 188 78. 33 
NE Cr ak oan time attri ed hand ei eel 193 80. 42 


Awards and Decisions 
Mailers—St. Louis 


N ARBITRATION award was rendered February 9, 1928, by 

A a local board of arbitration consisting of Munro Roberts and 

Joseph P. Jud representing St. Louis Mailers’ Union No. 3. 

W.C. Houser and M. J. Lowenstein representing the St. Louis N ews- 

paper Publishers’ Association, with Judge Henry S. Caulfield as 
chairman. 

The wage section of the agreement between the two parties had 
expired November 15, 1927, with the mailers asking for an increase in 
wages and the publishers asking for a reduction. The representa- 
tives of the two parties met and failed to settle the question and 
Judge Caulfield was called in, thus forming an arbitration board. 
After several hearings and a discussion of the questions involved, 
Judge Caulfield rendered an opinion from which the following extracts 
are taken. By the terms of the agreement the opinion of the chair- 
man became the decision of the board. 


The question for decision is the wage scale of the mailers, journeymen and 
apprentices, for the period from and including November 16, 1927, to and includ- 
ing November 15, 1928, or such date thereafter as the board may determine, 
not exceeding the life of the contract. The present scale was fixed by conciliation 
as of May 16, 1926. It was agreed to be effective until November 15, 1927, 
with the privilege to either party to reopen the contract as to wages on Novein- 
ber 15, 1927, or on any November 15 thereafter during the period of the contract. 
It is agreed that the decision will be effective as of November 16, 1927. The 
mailers ask for an increase of $1.18 per day or night, or $7.08 per week for tle 
journeymen and an increase for the apprentices. The publishers ask for a 
decrease of $3.20 a week for journeymen and a proportionate decrease for 
apprentices. The parties assume that the are ror should abide the fortunes 
of the journeymen and have confined their discussion to the latter, so the board 
will follow the same course. 

No fraud or duress or untoward circumstances have been suggested to over- 
come the fair presumption that from time to time as the subject of wages ws 
thus broached and decided all circumstances bearing on the subject were fully 
considered and given due weight, and that the wage scale was fairly fixed in 
accordance with them. Moreover, if no changes substantially affecting t!ic 
situation have occurred since the scale was last fixed, it is fair to presume tliat 
that scale is right. No increase in the cost of living since June 11, 1926, is shown 
by the evidence. To the contrary, the Monthly Labor Review, August, 1‘27 
(p. 202), shows a general decrease in the cost of living in the United States }- 
tween December, 1925, and June, 1927, of 2.52 per cent, while the same public:- 
tion (p. 214) shows a decrease in the cost of living in St. Louis from Decem)', 
1926, to June, 1927, of 1 per cent. The Monthly Labor Review, Decem):', 
1927 (pp. 176 and 191), shows a decrease in retail cost of food in St. Louis, Ov'- 
ober, 1927, compared with October, 1926, of 2.8 per cent. 

On this basis, I repeat, the wage has inceiniell 123 per cent while the cost °f 
living has increased about 70 per cent. We are not justified in holding that t'« 
increase in the wage scale since 1914 has not been commensurate with the incre: 
in the cost of living. And nothing has been shown to us which would just''y 
us in holding that the substantial excess of increase in the wage scale over t '¢ 
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increase in cost of living is not reasonably sufficient to cover the changed standard 
of living since 1914. 

The mailers claim that the St. Louis newspapers have shared in a general 
prosperity which has continued since 1914, especially in the years 1919 to 1926, 
inclusive. (It will be noted that they do not claim that the prosperity existed 
in 1927, since the present wage scale was agreed upon.) The financial condition 
of the business should be and is usually given some consideration, but it is not 
to be regarded as controlling, at least not so controlling as the comparative cost 
and standard of living. Be that as it may be, there is no showing that the busi- 
ness of the publishers has prospered out of proportion to the increase in wages 
over the same period. 

\ showing is made that advertising rates have increased, as well as the volume 
of advertising, and the price of the paper. It is common knowledge that the 
cost of print paper, ink, supplies, wages, and salaries have also increased. But 
whether and to what extent the increased revenues have exceeded the increased 
costs is not shown, nor was there any attempt to make such a showing. Surely, 
if wages are to go up and down according to the prosperity of the business, then 
such inerease or decrease should depend, not upon the increase or decrease of 
gross receipts, but upon the net profits or losses. 

The evidence shows that the present scale of wages for mailers in St. Louis 
compares fairly with the wages of the mailers in other cities reasonably com- 
parable with St. Louis. Indeed, the wages paid here to mailers rank close to the 

| highest in the United States. Wages in St. Louis should bear some reasonable 
relation to those established in other comparable territory, otherwise the industry 
will suffer. Moreover, that level of wages which exists throughout the country 
is entitled to some presumption of fairness. That the St. Louis scale is at least 
substantially as good as in other comparable cities is evidence that the St. Louis 
scale is fair. 

The foregoing necessarily leads to the conclusion that the demand of the 
mailers for an increase should be denied. 

The reduction demanded by the publishers should also be denied. . While 
there has been a falling off of revenue in 1927, and the immediate prospects for 
business are not as promising as they were when the present scale was established, 
there is no showing of what, if any, reduction of net profits has occurred. We 
find here the same obscurity that we found in considering the mailers’ contention 
that the industry had prospered. And while there has been some reduction in 
the cost of living since the present wage scale was fixed, it is comparatively slight, 
and not sufficient to justify any decrease in wages. In this connection it may be 
observed that while wages should not be increased now to make up for a defi- 
ciency in pay back in 1916 to 1919, nevertheless, when the publishers suggest a 
decrease it should be remembered, as a circumstance against haste, that during 
the period last mentioned the mailers were held to an obviously low wage. Then, 
too, it is to be reasonably assumed that the present slight Japse in business is but 
temporary, while the wages are being fixed for a year. 





Railroad Telegraphers—Grand Central Terminal 


. AN ARBITRATION board, consisting of Daniel W. Dinan repre- 
s senting the company, L. P. Clifton representing the Railroad 
Telegraphers, and Walter C. Clephane appointed by the United 
States Board of Mediation, rendered a decision, March 9, 1928, in a 
dispute between the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the Grand 
Central Terminal. The questions submitted to the board were two 
in number, as follows: 

1. That the present hourly rates be increased 12 cents per hour. 

2. That article 4 of the agreement (identified on the record as the agreement 
between the Grand Central Terminal and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers), 
effective as to rates of pay January 16, 1924, and as to the rules as of April 2, 1924 
(which is filed herewith as a part of the record and marked “ Joint Exhibit No. 1”’), 
be changed to read: ‘Employees will be granted 66 days off each year with pay.” 

The board denied the first and granted the second, Mr. Dinan 
voting against the award. The board recommended rewriting 
article 4 of the agreement to make the award consistent with the rest 
of the article. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


Statistics of Immigration for February, 1928 


By J. J. Konna, Carer Statistician U. 8. Bureau or Immicration 


HE statistics for February, 1928, show 31,281 aliens admitted to 
T the United States, comprising 20,888 immigrants or newcomers 
for permanent residence in this country and 10,393 nonimmi- 
grants or visitors. While this number is larger than that for the 
previous month, it is less than that for February, 1927, when 21,695 
immigrant aliens entered the country. Of the principal sources of 
eee immigration, Germany was the only country sending a 
arger number of immigrants in February, 1928, than during the 
same month of last year. 

During February last 4,708 emigrant aliens left the United States 
with the intention of making their homes abroad again, over two- 
thirds (3,157) of the total going to Europe. Italy continues to receive 
the largest number of the aliens permanently departing, 1,929 going 
to that country; while 1,103 left for countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and 448 to China, Japan, and the other countries. 

The principal nationalities contributing immigrant aliens during 
February, 1928, were the German (4,635), Mexican (3,988), Irish 
(2,217), English (1,925), Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and 
Swedes) (1,838), Scotch (1,425), Italian (1,177), French (840), and Hebrew 
(738). The men continue to outnumber the women among the new 
arrivals, 11,756 of the February immigrants being males and 9,132 
females; and less than one-sixth of the total for the month were 
children, 2,992 of these immigrants being under 16 years of age; 
while 16,214 were in the prime of life, ranging in age from 16 to 44 
years, and 1,682 were 45 years of age and over. Nearly two-thirds of 
the February immigrants were single, 13,363 being of this class; only 
6,867 were recorded as married, and 658 as widowed and divorced. 

While the men also outnumbered the women among the emigrant 
aliens leaving the country in February, 3,765 being males and 943 
females, the vast majority of them were adults, only 346 giving tlicir 
age as under 21 years. The married emigrants this month numbered 
2,842, single 1,763, and widowed and divorced 103. 

During the eight months ended February 29, 1928, a total of 329,145 
aliens were admitted to the United States, compared to 348,342 for 
the same period a year ago. Notwithstanding the decrease in im- 
gration this year, principally of quota immigrants from overseas «nd 
natives of nonquota countries, there was an increase of 57 per cent 
in the number of wives and children of American citizens. Of the 
latter class, 10,627 aliens were admitted from July 1, 1926, to Febru- 
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ary 28, 1927, as against 16,684 for the period July, 1927, to February, 
1928. 

The States which received more than 10,000 immigrants during 
the first eight months of the current fiscal year (July to February, 
inclusive) were New York, which leads, with 56,504; Texas, with 
91,970; Michigan, 18,312; California, 16,610; Massachusetts, 14,257; 
Pennsylvania, 12,146; Illinois, 12,027; and New Jersey, 10,338. 
Over half of the newcomers during these eight months settled in the 
North Atlantic States. 

Aliens debarred from entering the United States during the eight 
months from July to February last numbered 12,883, the majority 
of whom were rejected at the internationel land borders, 11,256 
aliens being turned back to Canada and Mexico for various causes 
under the immigration laws, principally for failure to present proper 
visas. Aliens debarred at the seaports during the same period num- 
bered 1,627, the greater part of these being also without visas. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1927, TO 
FEBRUARY 29, 1928 
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Inward | | Outward 
a | Aliens 
: | j . ‘ } | de- 
. | Aliensadmitted (| United b nd al Aliens deported | United | 
Period | | States ay States | —_— 
citi- nter- citi- , r 
: | Non- zens | ) otal ns Non- zens | Total |! 
Immi-| immi-| Total | © |Emt| emi- |Total?| | re 
ant -| Total, ar- | grant?) @mi- | Total?) de- | 
er grant | rived | grant ? | parted | 
| | | i es ee 
1927 | | | 
pS SS 23, 420) 15, 973| 39,393) 29,935) 69,328) 2, 002) 9, 230) 18, 509) 27,739) 65, 686) 93, 425, 7 
August........ 28, 418) 19, O11) 47,429) 57, 701/105, 130) 1, 574) 6,322) 17, 014| 23,336) 43, 039) 66, 375 1, 346 
September ___-} 31, 000) 25, 619) 56,619) 75, 557\132, 176) 1, 600) 7, 625) 16, 885) 24,510) 39, 748) 64, 258 901 
October_-_.-.-- 31, 719} 21, 578) 53, 297) 50, 254/103, 551) 1, 567) 6, 402) 16,424) 22,826) 24,396) 47, 222| 932 
November ..._} 27, 758} 13, 841) 41, 599) 24,325) 65,924) 1,723) 5,871) 16, 886) 22,757) 22, 612| 45,369) 1,030 
December-_...- 22, 350} 10, 452) 32,802) 18, 922) 51,724) 1, 679) 9, 085) 21, 418) 30, =a 25, 209) 55, 712 999 
1928 | | 
January__...-.- 18, 146) 8, 579) 26,725) 19,909) 46,634) 1,348) 5,323) 15, 632) 20,955) 27, 126) 48, 081) 808 
February —--..| 20, 888} 10, 393) 31,281) 31,941) 63,222) 1,390) 4, 708] 10,070) 14,778) 34,810) 49, 588) 933 
Total _ _ .|203, 699}125, 446/329, 145) 308, 544/637, 689] 12, 883/54, 566/132, 838/187, 404) 282, 626/470, 030) 7, 649 
' } 














! Not included among inward numbers, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
1 Deported aliens are included among the emigrant or the nonemigrant aliens. 


Migration of Philippine Labor to and from Hawaii 


HE figures here presented, from the 1926 Report of the Governor 
General of the Philippines, show that in 1925 and 1926 the 
number of Filipino laborers going to the Territory of Hawaii 

decreased considerably as ciuaaaeal with 1922, 1923, and 1924, and 
that in 1926 a greater number of Filipino laborers returned from the 
Territory than in any of the four preceding years. 

While in 1922 more than five times as many Filipino emigrants 
went to Hawaii as returned, in 1926 the number of such emigrants 
returning from the Territory was greater than the number who left 
the Philippines for that destination. The falling off in the number 
of Filipino laborers going to Hawaii is attributed to the existence 
there of sufficient laborers to meet the needs of the various planta- 
tions. A large number of Filipinos were found to be out of work in 
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Honolulu alone when the Philippine director of labor made his |g; 





























tour of inspection in the Territory. 
FILIPINO EMIGRANTS GOING TO AND RETURNING FROM HAWAII, 1922 TO j yy 
= — = — = re —<—— SE 
Going to Hawaii Returning from Hawaii 
Year ee . — 
Males Females | Minors Total Males | Females | Minors 
} | 
a 7, 291 530 | 362 | 8,183 1, 309 81 203 154 
EEE REGS 4, 520 1, 797 944 7, 261 1, 226 112 158 44 
ed Sp een FC | &171| 1,116 582 9,869} 1, 730 204 261 2 198 
ER ER me | 6, 104 | 256 159 6, 519 | 2, 183 264 307 2 754 
1926 cheeshestiedl o: SET 160 219 3, 356 2, 562 348 480 1% 
Total _..| 29, 063 3, 859 2,266 , 35, 188 9, 010 | 1, 009 1, 409 198 
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Unirep States. Congress. House of Representatives. 
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Congressional Record, July 3, 1926, v. 67, p. 13038. 
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Uxirep StaTEs. Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Labor. 
(onviet labor. earings before the Committee ... on H. R. 8653, a bill to 
divest goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, produced, or mined 
by convicts or prisoners of their interstate character in certain cases ... 
Washington, 1926. 343 pp. 
Hearings of March and April, 1926. 


as —— Divesting prison-made goods of their interstate commerce 
feature ... Report. [To accompany H. R. 8653.) Washington, 1926. 2 pp. 
‘69th Cong., Ist sess. House Rept. 1040.) 

hes - —— Prison-made merchandise. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee ... on H, R. 7729, a bill to divest goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured, produced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of their interstate 
character In certain cases. February ... 1928. Washington, 1928. 309 pp. 

pas - To divest prison-made products of their interstate char- 
acter in certain cases ... Report. [To accompany H. R. 7729.] Washington, 
1928. 6 pp. (70th Cong., Ist sess., House Rept. 897.) 

a ~ —-— Committee on Rules. 

Special rule is asked for convict labor bill (H. R. 8653). Constitutionality 
of measure is defended by chairman of labor committee [and others in 
hearings]. 

United States Daily, February 18, 1927, v. 1, No. 290, pp. 4299, 4307. 
—— —— Senate. 

iimployment of Federal prisoners. Remarks of Hon. Hiram Bingham in the 
Senate of the United States, Monday, April 16, 1928. Editorial [by N. G. 
Osborn] from the New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier of Saturday, April 
14, 1928. 

Congressional record, April 16, 1928, v. 69 (current file), pp. 6819. 


<r 


Prison labor for State use. [By Senator Harry B. Hawes, replying to editorial 
of N. G. Osborn.] 

Congressional Record, April 17, 1928, v. 69 (current file), pp. 6848-6850. 
— — —— Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Convict labor. Hearings before the Committee ... on 8. 1940, a bill to 
divest goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, produced, or mined 
by convicts or prisoners of their interstate character in certain cases. 
February 7, 8, 9, and 17, 1928... Washington, 1928. 188 pp. 

Testimony on the Hawes-Cooper bill, by Senators Bingham, Steiwer, and others. 
Contains a brief by the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 
— — Divesting prison-made products of their interstate char- 
acter in certain cases ... Report. [To accompany 8. 1940.] Washington, 1928 
bpp. (70th Cong., Ist sess., Senate Rept. 344.) 
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Official—United States 


New _Yorx.—Department of Labor. Industrial Commissioner. Report 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Governor, on unemployment conditions in New York 
State, February, 1928. Albany, 1928. 17 pp. 


Reviewed on page 162 of this issue. 

Norta Daxota.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Ninth annual 
[1926-27]. Bismarck, 1928. 38 pp. 

The report lists the coal mines of the State, by name and address, for each 
county, and includes data on days of operation, men employed, production, 
and fatal and nonfatal accidents. 

PuiLipPinE IsLanps.—Governor General. Annual report, 1926. Washington, 
1928. 276 pp. (U.S. H. Doc. No. 99, 70th Cong., 1st sess.) 

The present issue of the Review contains statistics, taken from this report, on 
industrial accidents (p. 73), industrial disputes (p. 110), adjustment of emplovees’ 
wage and other claims against employers (p. 49), and migration of Philippine 
labor to and from Hawaii (p. 197). 

Texas.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Industrial Bulletin, Vol. 1, \o. 2, 
February 1, 1928. Austin. 31 pp. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of Texas has begun the publication of a cuar- 
terly journal. The first issue which has come to the attention of this office is the 
number for February, 1928, listed above. It reviews briefly the work of the 
bureau for the period August 1, 1927, to January 31, 1928. The data include 
the results of the bureau’s study of rest and recreation facilities and health 
promotion work for industrial employees. The survey covered 444 establish- 
ments, employing a total of 21,969 women and girls, in 34 cities and towns of the 
State. The industries represented were mercantile establishments, factories of 
all kinds, hotels and restaurants, hospitals, laundries and cleaning esta)lish- 
ments, printing and publishing houses, bakeries, and miscellaneous industries. 
Detailed information was secured on drinking and washing facilities, toilet, 
lunch, rest, and cloak rooms, health service, recreation, and vacations. The 
bulletin also gives information on the bureau’s survey of the wages, hours, an( 
economic and social conditions of workers in the sawmill industry of eastern 
Texas. 


re port 


Unirep Srares.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Conditions in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. _\\ ash- 
ington, 1928. 22 pp. (Committee print, 70th Cong., 1st sess.) 

—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 229: Fifty-nine 
coal-mine fires—how they were fought and what they teach, by G. S. Rice and 
others. Washington, 1927. 156 pp.; diagrams, tlustrations. 

Bulletin 277: Safety in coal mining (a handbook), by George . 
Rice. Washington, 1928. 141 pp. 

The purpose of this handbook is to make available in convenient form a concist 
statement of practices and methods recommended by the Bureau of Mines for 
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the increase Of safety in coal mining. It covers explosions of gas or coal dust, 

falls of ground, haulage and other accidents, electric shocks, mine fires, and other 

topi 

Uxirep States.—Department of Commeoce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 287: 
Gases from blasting in tunnels and metal-mine drifts, by E. D. Gardner, S. P. 
Howell, and G. W. Jones. Washington, 1927. 96 pp.; diagrams. 

The Bureau of Mines is conducting investigations, in cooperation with mining 
companies of the Southwest, to ascertain the safest and most economical explosives 
for use in metal mines and to determine the best methods of blasting under various 
conditions. This bulletin describes the methods used and the results of the 
experiments conducted in five different mines, in which 99 rounds were fired and 
376 samples of gases taken and analyzed. 

_— -—— Bureau of Navigation. Merchant marine statistics, 1927. Washington, 
1928. V5 pp. 

Wages of American and foreign seamen, taken from this report, are published 
on page 120 of this issue. 

— Department of Labor. Recent court decisions affecting enforcement of immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. Washington, 1927. 63 Pp (Printed for 


use of Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 70th Cong., 1st sess.) 


—— ——— Bureau of labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 456: Proceedings of the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, held at Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. Wash- 
ington, 1928. 257, xxvii pp. 

A short account of. this meeting was published in the November, 1927, Labor 
Review (pp. 104-106). 

Bulletin No. 457: Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 
15, 1927. Washington, 1928. 233 pp. 

Advanee data from this bulletin were published in the Labor Review for Sep- 
tember, 1927 (pp. 112-135), and November, 1927 (pp. 1-8). 

— —— —— Billetin No. 458: Health and recreation activities in industrial 
establishments, °1926. Washington, 1928. 94 pp., illus. 

Several of the chapters in this bulletin were published in previous issues of the 
Review. A general summary of the bulletin is contained in the April number. 
—— Government Printing Office. Superintendent of Documents. Children’s 

Bureau and other publications relating to children. List of publications relating 


to above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, February, 1928. 14 pp. Price list 71—9th edition. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTtRALIA.—{ Department of the Treasury. Pensions and Maternity Allowance 
Office.] Invalid and old-age pensions. Statement for the 12 months ended June 
30, 1927. Melbourne, 1927. 10 pp. 


The old-age pensions current on June 30, 1927, numbered 133,234, an increase 
of 6,316 over the number a year earlier, while the number of invalid pensions 
had increased by 3,596, and totaled 52,399. To each 10,000 of the population 
there were 218.04 old-age and 85.75 invalid pensioners. The average fortnightly 
rate of pensions was £1 18s. 3.27d. for the old, and £1 19s. 1.62d. for the invalids, 
and the annual liability for the two pension rolls combined, as of June 30, 1927, 
was £9,294,766. The cost of administration was £116,008, or £1 5s. 4d. for every 
£100 paid in allowances. 
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AvsTrRALiA.—|{ Department of the Treasury. Pensions and Maternity Allowang 
Office.| Maternity allowances. Statement showing number of claims granite 
and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the 12 montis ey). 
ing June 80,1927. Melbourne, 1927. 3 pp. 


During the year, 132,056 claims for maternity allowances were paid, and 1,12 
were rejected. Over half (703) of these were disallowed because the mother 
were aliens, and the next largest group, 129, were refused on the ground thiat ti, 
children were not capable of living. The total amount paid in ailowances dj;. 
ing the 12 months was £660,280, and the cost of administration was £16,181, 
which amounted to £2 1s. 6d. for every £100 paid in allowances. 

Industrial delegation to investigate the method employed in, and the work. 
ing conditions associated with, the manufacturing industries of the United 
States. Report. Canberra [19277]. 88 pp. 

Reviewed on page 50 of this issue. 


—— (New Sours Wa es).—Department of Labor and Industry. Report oy 
the working of the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 1926. 


1928. 45 pp. 
Figures are given for the year ending December 31, 1926, showing that the 
number employed in factories rose from 138,687 at the close of the previous 
year to 151,622, although the number of registered factories decreased hy 7. 
Of the total increase of 12,935 persons, 68.6 per cent were males and 31.4 per 
cent were females. The reported accidents numbered 910, of which 15 resulted 
fatally, 161 caused permanent injuries, and 734 temporary injuries. 
BeL_cium.—Ministére de ]’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévovance Sociale. 


Commission nationale de la production industrielle—constitution, programme, 
rapport final et conclusions. Ghent, 1927. 90 pp. 


A report of the Belgian committee on industrial production, covering proposals 
for the legislative and reform measures to be followed in the scientific manage- 
ment of industry (rationalization) and outlining the steps which should be taken 


te safeguard the workers in their employment during the proposed industrial 
reorganization. 


Canava (Nova Scotia).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 192). 
Halifax, 1928. 38 pp. 
Information on workmen’s compensation in the fishing and lumber industries, 


and on compensated industrial accidents in 1927, is given on pages 94 and 9% 
of this issue. 


Fintanp.—{[Socialministeriet.] Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire sta- 


tistique de Finlande, 1927. Helsingfors, 1927. 349 pp. (In Finnish and 
French. 


Contains statistics on various subjects for the vear 1927, including accidents, 
emigration, employment agencies, strikes and lockouts, wages, etc. 
GeRMANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Ausftihrungsvorschrifien zwm gesetz iiber 


Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Berlin, 1928. 276 pp. 
(42. Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt.) 


Regulations for carrying out the law regarding agencies for employment and 
insurance against unemployment. 


Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Jahrbuch der Berufsverbande im Deutschen 
Reiche, 1927. Berlin, 1927. 29*, 184 pp.; charts. (36. Sonderheft zum 
Reichsarbeitsblatt.) 


Yearbook for 1927 of the German trade-unions and employers’ associations. 


Great Brirarin.—Industrial Court. Awards 1,273 to 1,354, January 1, 1927, to 
December 31, 1927. Vol. IX. London, 1928. xxx, 689 pp. 
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Great Brrrain.—Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Sixth report of 
the committee appointed to allocate the fund, together with the first report of 
the selection committee appointed to administer the Miners’ Welfare National 
Scholarship Scheme, 1927. London, 1928. 91 pp.; plans, illustrations. 


some data from the report of the selection committee will be found on page 102 
of this issue. 
—— Ministry of Labor. Summary of unemployment insurance acts, 1920-1927. 
London, 1928. 16 pp. (Cmd. 3035.) 
Reviewed on page 90 of this issue. 


_—— Registrar General. Decennial supplement, England and Wales, 1921. 
Part IIl—Occupational mortality, fertility, and infant mortality. London, 


1927. cxxxix, 138 pp. 
Data on fertility and infant mortality, taken from this report, are given on 
page 75 of this issue. 
—— (Lonpon).—London County Council. Housing: With particular reference 


to postwar housing schemes. London, 1928. 193 pp.; map, plans, illustra- 
tions. 


In 1900 and again in 1913, the council published accounts of the housing 
problems of London and of the work done in clearing away slum areas and in 
putting up and managing sanitary dwelling places of various kinds. The present 
volume contmues the history, but is devoted especially to the work done since 
the close of the war. 

‘In the period since the end of the war, the council has erected 22,600 houses 
and flais containing 86,000 rooms, in which it is estimated that over 100,000 
persons have been provided with accommodation. In addition, schemes are in 
progress or are projected which will permit of the addition of 30,000 houses and 
flats capable of accommodating another 135,000 persons.”’ 

The volume contains full details as to the cost of the various schemes, methods 
of building and of management, development of areas, and the like. 

Huneary (Bupapest)—Kommunal-Statistisches Amt. Statistisch-Administra- 


tives Jahrbuch der Haupt- und Residenzstadt Budapest, 1927. Budapest, 1927. 
[Various paging.| In Hungarian and German. 


A table of weekly wages in specified occupations in the principal industries of 
Budapest in 1914 and 1926 is given on page 125 of this issue. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrrFice.—ZInternational Labor Conference, eleventh ses- 


sion, Geneva, May, 1928. Report on minimum wage-fixing machinery. (First 
item on the agenda.) Geneva, 1928. 149 pp. 


Contains the replies of various Governments to the questionnaire on minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, prepared for use in the second discussion of this subject 
by the International Labor Conference at its eleventh session. The first discus- 
sion took place at the tenth session. 

Iraty.—Istituto Centrale di Statistica del Regno d’Italia. Amnnuario statistico 
Italiano, 1927. Rome, 1927. 389 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for 1927 on administration, commerce, and industry. 

Japan.—Department of Finance. The 27th financial and economic annual of 
Japan. Tokyo, 1927. 228 pp.; charts. 

Includes tables giving number of workers, by industries, 1925; average daily 
wages of laborers and index numbers of wages, 1921 to 1926, and production in 
chief manufacturing industries in different years, 1914 to 1925. Statistics on 
coal mine production, taken from this report, are published on page 44 of this 
issue. : ' 

Urnvevay—Ministerio de Industrias. El salario real (1914-1926). Monte- 
video, 1927. 69 pp. 


A study of the movement of real wages in Uruguay from 1914 to 1926. Figures 
from the report are given on page 128 of this issue. 
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Unofficial 


ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSHAFTSBUND. Jahrbuch, 1926. Berlin, (7 
230 pp. 

A yearbook issued by the General Federation of Trade-Unions discussing . 
nomic tendencies in general, and those affecting labor, for the year 1926. 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING CounciL. Safety and production. New York, HH. 

& Bros., 1928. 414 pp.; charts. 

Reviewed on page 70 of this issue. 


CO- 


per 


ANDERSON, ADELAIDE Mary. Humanity and labor in China—an industrial .}.;; 
and its sequel (1923 to 1926). London, Student Christian Movement, 14s. 
285 pp., ulus. 

Gives the author’s experiences in the movement to improve the conditions of 
factory workers in China. 

Beman, Lamar T., Compiler. Five-day week. New York, H. W. Wilson (9 
1928. 150 pp. (The reference shelf, Vol. V, No. 6.) ' 

The book contains affirmative and negative briefs for the five-day week: a 
bibliography of general, affirmative, and negative references; a general disc issioy 
of the five-day week and the extent to which it exists, with opinions regarding it; 
and affirmative and negative discussions of the subject. 

Catirornia, University or. Heller Committee for Research in Social Hco- 
nomics. The dependent aged in San Francisco. Berkeley, Calif., 1928. 
127 pp. (University of California publications in economics, vol. 5, No. 1) 

A study undertaken to discover the situation of the aged dependents with 

special reference to the extent of the problem they present, the kinds of aged 
persons needing care, and the methods used for meeting their necessities. San 
Francisco County gives no relief to the aged except in the form of institutional 
care, so that private philanthropy has to provide for all who do not properly 
belong in institutions. About 6 per cent of the population aged 60 and over 
were either in public or private institutions, or receiving help:outside of inst itu- 
tions from private sources. San Francisco spent approximately $300 per capita 
fer its aged poor in 1925, when all classes of relief work are:included. ‘ The 
outrelief agencies spent on the average about $150 a year for each aged clicit 
an amount which all agree is too small.’”” The disadvantages of the refusal of 
all public outrelief are emphasized, and the probable cost. of.a public pension 
system is discussed. 

Carr-Saunpers, A. M., and Jonrs, D. Carapoa. A survey of the social structure 


of England and Wales. London, Oxford University Press, 1927. 246 j)p.; 
charts. 


The authors aim to present a coherent picture of some of the important aspects 
of social life in England and Wales, so far as they can be illustrated by statistics. 
Comité CENTRAL DES ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. Annuaire, 1926-27. Paris 

[19272]. 604 pp. 

The subjects dealt with in this annual include the central committee of family 
allowances (its regulations, its affiliated funds, and its annual congresses) ; {|ic 
administration, benefits, and regulations of funds for family allowances; sick- 
benefit funds and services; the juridical character of family allowances, with legal 
opinions, decisions, and decrees concerning such grants; and legislation for (he 
protection of the family. 


Consumers’ Leacuge or New York. Behind the scenes in candy factories. \°w 
York, 289 Fourth Avenue, 1928. 67 pp.; chart, illustrations. 


Some of the conditions disclosed by this survey are described on page 46 of | \\is 
issue. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ror SocraL Procress (British Section). Mem- 
orandum on unemployment insurance in Great Britain. London, 1927. 14 pp. 


\ short account of the findings of this memorandum is given on page 92 of this 
issue. 

—_ Report on hours of work and their relation to output. London, 1927. 10 pp. 

\ summary of British experience with length of working-day as related to 
output during the war, and of the studies of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board as to postwar conditions. There has been a general tendency toward a 
reduction of hours in industry, and it is doubtful whether stability has yet been 
reached. In general, a reduction in hours produces a favorable effect upon 
output as does also the introduction of rest pauses. The effect of the latter is 
best shown by workers employed on hand processes. The more their work is 
dependent upon machinery, the less they can compensate by increased speed 
for the loss of working time entailed by a shorter day or by the introduction of 
rest periods. 

—— Report on maternity insurance. London, 1927. 13 pp. 

The report gives a brief account of the English social services bearing on 
maternity, whether supported by the State, by the local authorities, or by a 
system of insurance to which the State, the employers, and the employed alike 
contribute, and follows this by a summary of the proposals respecting maternity 
insurance put forward at the International Labor Conference held in Washington 
in 1919, and of the report of the royal commission on national health insurance, 
issued in 1926. 

—— Report on the effects upon labor of modern industrial developments. London, 
1927. 18 pp. 

The report summarizes answers to a questionnaire given by 16 large firms 
selected as being likely to represent the best modern industrial methods. The 
consensus of opinion was that increased use of machinery, time and motion 
studies, standardization, and the like, do not tend to decrease employment nor 
lead to longer hours of work. Wage rates may be lowered through these methods 
but earnings tend to increase. Labor may, however, suffer through overwork, by 
fatigue due to increased intensity of work, and by monotony and lack of interest. 
This effeet may be lessened or entirely avoided by giving the employees a share 
in the functions of management, at least so far as the general policies of industrial 
management are concerned, by works councils established for joint discussion 
between managers and workers. 

LarpLerR, Harry W., AnD THomas, NORMAN. Prosperity? New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1927. 286 pp. 

A symposium on the economic, political, and educational aspects of American 
prosperity. It includes sections on -prosperity and a trade-union program; 
prosperity and the wants of the workers; prosperity and labor politics; and 
some problems of workers’ education. 

MarTetul, Evetyn. A signpost to social insurance. London, P. S. King & 
Son (Lid.), 1927. 87 pp. (Signpost series No. 2.) 

A brief and convenient summary .of the various forms of social insurance 
now in foree in Great Britain, giving for each the conditions under which persons 
may enter insurance, conditions for receiving benefits, the costs and the amount 
of benefit received, the relation of the different schemes to one another, and the 
method of administration. Suggestions are made as to the lines along which 
improvements should be attempted, and a brief bibliography is appended. 
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Mitis, Frepertck C. The behavior of prices. New York, National Burea, 
of Economic Research (Inc.), 1927. 598 pp.; charts. 


This volume is notable for its emphasis on the behavior of individual . 
modity prices. 











OMs 
Detailed tables contain measures of the range of fluctuation 


in individual prices and of long-time price trends. Changes in individual com. 
modity prices are compared with movements of interest rates and of various 
indexes of general business conditions. The treatment of specific commoiities 
is followed by sections dealing with the economic import of general price move. 
ments and of price relations. A foreword to the volume, prepared by Edwin 
F. Gay and Wesley C. Mitchell, directors of research, states that “this uncer. 
taking more decidedly than its predecessors opens new paths. On such a scale, 
it is the pioneer effort to explore with all available statistical instruments the 
recesses of the labyrinth of prices.” It is explained that the materials assem! led 
in the present volume will be used with other data in a later study in seeking 
to define certain of the component elements of the price system, and in attempt- 
ing to trace relations between these elements. 


Nationa Crvic Feperation. Industrial Welfare Department. Extent of oli- 
age dependency. New York, 33d Floor, Metropolitan Tower, 1928. 158 pp. 
A short review of the findings of this study is given on page 76. 
PanaMA CANAL RETIREMENT AssociaTION. The canal diggers in Panama, 1904 
to 1928. Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 1928. 67 pp.; map, illustrations. 
The pamphlet contains a brief outline history of the construction period of 
the Panama Canal, data regarding the workers employed since 1904, and a 
discussion of the health, economic, and political conditions in the Canal Zone, 
with a plea for a retirement system for the canal employees. A copy of the 
bill introduced in the United States House of Representatives December 12, 


1927, providing for the retirement of these employees and certain other American 
workers in Panama is appended. 
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